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Building Program | 
Of Nations Said to’ 
Total 11 Billions 


Appropriations by Govern- | 
ments for Construction | 
Are Increased, Says Com- 
merce Department 








Largest Sums Given 
For Road Projects 


Two-thirds of Total Represent- 
ed by Undertakings Assured 
Throughout United States, 
According to Survey 


To relieve prevailing unemploy- 
ment, the nations of the world are 
speeding up a building program in- 
volving expenditures of $11,000,000,- 
000, of which the United States’ 
share is nearly two-thirds, according 
to a statement Mar. 7 by Hector Lazo, 
Assistant Chief Foreign Construc- 
tion Division, Department of Com- 
— The statement follows in full 
ext: 


Coincident with the retarded up- 
ward turn in the world’s economic 
forces and the consequent continua- 
tion of widespread unemployment in 
virtually every country of the globe 
there has been a world-wide move- | 
ment to increase building opera- 
tions, particularly Government-aid 
building. Although this movement 
has taken a variety of forms, there 
are several well-defined tendencies 
in practically all the | 
launching such programs. | 


National Projects Similar | 
The similarity in comparative scope 
and nature of public works undertaken 
becomes at once apparent when the build- 
ing projects are studied. This similarity 
also furnishes additional proof of the 
contention that government-aid building, 
thoygh of far-reaching importance in 
the alleviation of unemployment in gen- 
eral and of the building trades in par- 
ticular, can after all only take up some 
of the slack of unemployment. 


If we take the United States as an ex- 


countries | 


4smple, we find that in normal years Gov- 


ernment construction—that is, Federal, 
State and municipal undertakings—aver- 
age possibly 30 to 85 per cent of the 
total construction in the country; the 
rest is private enterprise. Approxi- 
mately the same condition obtains in 
Canada, although the government there 
follows more closely the European sys- 
tem of greater government participa- 
tion in public-work projects. In Europe, 
especially in certain regions, and in some 
of the Latin American countries we find a 
considerably increased government par- 
ticipation in construction, and conversely 
a lower percentage of private construc- 
tion. 
Britain Aids Private Building 

During the world-wide depression, 
from which we are apparently begin- 
ning to emerge, there has been in gen- 
eral a marked decrease in private build- 
ing the world over. This refers to in- 
dustrial and commercial as well as to 
private-dwelling work. Slackened activi- 
ties in practically all lines of endeavor 
owing to general surpluses in the prod- 
ucts of farm and factory, have resulted 
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Farm Market Abroad 


Remains Depressed 


Commodity Prices Show Little | 
Sign of Improvement 


Industrial and trade depression during 
January and February continued to aft- 
ect adversely the important foreign mar- 
kets for American agricultural products, 
according to information received in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service from its 
field agents, from the Department of 
Commerce and other sources, the De- 


~ 


partment of Agriculture stated Mar. 7. 


In Europe there are some indications 
of an improved attitude toward business 
prospects on the Continent, but reports 
from the United Kingdom continue gen- 
erally pessimistic. Unemployment in 
most countries has increased steadily. 
In certain countries, notably France, 
heretofore relatively free from effects of 
depression, the slowing down of indus- 
try has become more pronounced in re- 
cent weeks. 

Somewhat firmer commodity prices, es- 
pecially in textile raw materials, have 
reacted favorably on the European mar- 
kets for a few agricultural signs of last- 
ing strength. In the Orient, there has 
been severe competition among whec* ex- 
porting countries, and a somewhat better 
demand for American cotton. Chinese 
buying is materially hampered by the 
continued low value of silver. 

On the Continent the slightly better 
tone in the commodity markets appears 
to be based chiefly upon buying to cover 
current requirements caused by reduced 
stocks, according to Agricultural Attaché 
Steere at Berlin. Additional confidence 
in the business outlook, however, is held 
as a factor of importance. 

Outstanding developments contribut- 
ing to the improved business sentiment, 
according to Mr. Steere, are: (1) Con- 
tinued confidence in the German political 
situation; (2) more favorable business 
reports from the United States; (3) the 
possibility of more stable political con- | 
ditions in India, and (4) an easier ten- 
dency in money rates, together with a | 





| 
| 
more liberal credit policy toward needy | 
states, especially on the part of France. 
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To Quit Nicaragua 


Preliminary Orders Issued to 
Withdraw 500 Troops by 
Terms of Agreement 


RELIMINARY orders for the de- 

parture of Marine Corps forces 
from Nicaragua have been issued to 
Rear Admiral Arthur St. C. Smith, 
commanding the Special Service 
Squadron of the Caribbean, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Mar. 
7. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The Navy Department has issued 
instructions to Rear Admiral Arthur 
St. C. Smith, U. S. N., Commander 
Special Service Squadron, for placing 
into effect the plan for withdrawal 
of Marines now serving in Nicaragua 
recently agreed upon between the 
United States and Nicaragua. 

Under this plan, the President of 
Nicaragua has agreed to enlarge the 
Nicaraguan National Guard by 500, 
this number to be used in the bandit 
area near Ocotal and Matagalpa where 
there are now stationed two reserve 
bodies of. Marines numbering about 
500. It is anticipated by the agree- 
ing parties that, not later than June, 
1931, there will be a sufficient increase 
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Improved Conditions 
For Working Women 
In South Advocated 


Director of Federal Bureau 
Says Industrial Develop- 
ment Is Retarded by Long 
Hours and Low Pay 








Greensboro, N. C., Mar. 7.—In as- 


| serting a need of improved working con- 


ditions for women in the Southern 
States, Mary Anderson, Director of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
' 
| 


| 


| 


| 


|allowing this bill to lapse, 


Women’s Bureau of the Department of | 


Labor, in an address here today to the 
Southern Industrial Conference of the 
National Trade Union League, declared 
that the “cheap labor” situation had 
been influenced by an agricultural civili- 
zation long predominant in the South. 
Southern women, in many instances, 


she pointed out, are working under con- | full text: 


ditions obtaining 100 years ago. An au- | 


thorized summary of Miss Anderson’s 
address follows in full text: 


Industrial development in the South 
will show certain imperfections just as 
cloth woven of partly defective mate- 
rial, until all employers realize the im- 
portance to both capital and labor of 
shorter hours, fair wages, and good 
working conditions. 

Ten States Mentioned 

Woman’s historical place in 
in the 10 southern States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro. 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia, is of in- 
dustrial importance to the whole coun- 
try and the contributions 
workers to the progress of this section 
are significant. 

It is unfortunate that women who 
constitute such a vital and indispensable 
factor both in employment and human 
relations in the South are still after 100 
years of industrial history in this region 
working in so many instances under con- 
ditions characteristic of the initial 


industry 


| but this 


of women | 


stages of the factory system, when the | 


fundamental necessities of the workers 
were so largely ignored. 

From the early days women have 
played an outstandinjg role in the mak- 
ing of clothing and clothing materials. 
That textile manufacturing now gives 
employment to more women than does 


| any other type of manufacture in these 


10 States as a whole, is not sur 


} prising. 
But that in 1920 about 90,000 wo . 


men, or 


almost one-fifth of the total number of | 


women in textiles in the United States, 


| that 


New Employment 
System Is Vetoed 





President Says He Will Not) 
Sign Wagner Measure, 
Viewing It as Detrimental | 

To Labor Situation 


Opposes Abolition 


Of Present Service 








Mr. Doak and Mr. Mitchell | 
Voice Their Objection to} 
Measure; Substitute to Be! 
Prepared for Next Congress | 





President Hoover, in a statement is- 
sued Mar. 7 expressing his disapproval 
of the Wagner bill (S. 3060) for the 
creation of a national employment sys- 
tem, asserted that it would abolish the | 
existing Federal Employment Service; 
it cannot be made effective for 
manv months or even years, and that it 
will not help in the present unemploy- 
ment emergency but will do great harm. 
is no financial loss to labor in 
” he added. 
It was stated orally on behalf of the 
President that his announcement repre- | 
sents a veto of the bill. 

President Hoover said that he had 
given earnest study to the Wagner meas- 
ure in an effort to find a method to make 
it of use in the present employment sit- 
uation, “I find upon study, however,” 
he said, “that if I would prevent a seri- 
ous blow to labor during this crisis, I 
should not approve the bill.” | 

Substitute to Be Offered | 

The President announced further that 
the Secretary of Labor, William N. | 
Doak, in cooperation with various inter- 
ested organizations, will draw up a plan | 
to be laid hefore Congress at its next} 
session designed to avoid the difficulties 
presented by the Wagner measure. 

At the same time President Hoover | 
made public communications addressed | 
to him by the Attorney General, William | 
D. Mitchell, and Secretary Doak fn which | 
they outline in detail their objections to 


he bill. : 
: ‘The President’s statement follow§ in 


“There 





“T have given earnest study to the so- | 
called Wagner bill for improvement of | 
public employment agencies, in an effort | 
to find a method to make it of use in| 
the present employment situation. T| 
find upon study, however, that if I would! 
prevent a serious blow to labor during | 
this crisis, I should not approve the bill. 

“T have repeatedly urged a proper ex- 
tension of public employment agencies, | 
bill, unfortunately, abolishes 
the whole of the present well-developed 
Federal Employment Service, and pro- 
poses after certain requirements are 
complied with, to set up an entirely new 
plan by subsidies to the States from the 
‘ederal Treasury. 
siaiaars Possibility of Delay 

“And even were there no other ob- 
jections to the plan, it cannot be made 
effective for many months or even years. 
It is not only changing horses while 
crossing a stream but the other horse 
would not arrive for many months. This 
situation alone required that legislation 
be deferred, as it will not help in emer- 
gency but will do great damage. 

“The fundamental questions involved | 
also require more consideration. This 
bill proposes, as I have said, to destroy 
the Federal Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor, which has de- 
veloped out of many years of experi- 
ence, and to substitute for it 48 practi- 
cally independent agencies, each under 
State control, the Federal Government 





| paying for them as to 50 per cent and 


| based not 


were employed in the textile mills jn | 


this area is sufficiently arresting to call 
for close attention to their problems, 

The danger of discussing the South 
as a section instead of as individual 
States must be guarded against. For 
example, although in the 40-year period 
from 1880 to 1920 the proportion of 
women in textiles had declined in three 
of the ten States, it had more than 
doubled in South Carolina and Tennes- 
see and increased considerably in three 
other States—Georgia, Kentucky, and 
North Carolina. 

Although the textile group constituted 
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‘High Schools Adapting Courses 


upon economic need of the 
particular State but upon mathematical 
ratio to population, ms: : 
recon the other hand, the existing Fed- 
eral Employment Service 1s. today find- 
of employment for men and} 
women at the rate of 1,300,000 per an-| 
num. It cooperates and coordinates | 
with the service already established by | 
some 30 States. It applies its are 
to interstate movements, and, being a| 
mobile service, it concentrates upon the | 
areas i ed, 

cera this, however, the present 
Federal Service has special divisions de- 
voted to the planting and harvest move- 
ment in agriculture and a special organ- 
ization for veterans. There is no pro-| 


em 3] 


ing places 


4, Column 
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To Needs of Individual Student 





IGH schools in the United States 

have introduced 28 different meth- 

ods to carry education to the individual 

student, the Office of Education survey 
on secondary education reveals. 

Seeking to ascertain to what extent 
the high school is adjusting its courses 
to meet the special needs of students 
as individuals, the investigators found 
that 20 per cent or more of those with 
an enrollment above 1,000 have ad- 
visory assistance, make psychological 
studies, and set up special classes, 

A summary of the practices, de- 
scribed as “new,” made public in a 
statement by the Department of the 
Interior Mar. 8, follows in full text: 

What are our high schools doing for 
the boy or girl as individuals? Are 
the exceptional abilities or disabilities 
of John or Mary receiving more atten- 
tion today as the result of a modified 
high school curricula, or does class 
teaching instead of individual teaching 
still predominate ? 

American high schools are varyin 
their programs more than ever before 


| 


‘ 


i eavor to satisfy in an effec- 
ne the peculiar needs of every | 
individual student, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the United States 
: ~ducation, f 

ag is slow to learn she receives | 
special coaching, sometimes in an “op- | 
portunity room.” | a exceptionally 
above average in intelligence, she is 
enabled to “skip” a grade or half grade 
by the provision of special instruction. 
She may even be placed in an “oppor- 
tunity room for gifted pupils. 

John’s failure is investigated, and 
an endeavor to get him on the right 
track is made in another special class. 
Assignments may be regulated accord- | 
ing to his ability, or a more homogene- 
ous grouping might be arranged to get 
him more interested in English or 
Mey .oldtih different methods | by 
which high schools of the United 
States recognize and adapt their pro- 
grams to special needs of individual | 
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Portion of Marines Bill ie Establish | Light Radio Sought 


| gress 


Moo extravagance never heard of in time 


| World War veterans on their adjusted | 
i service certificates, as that law did not} 





For Naval Aircraft | 
| 


Fleet Maneuvers Develop Need | 
Of ‘Homing Device’ for 
Small Planes 

—_—_—_——— 


A NEAR tragedy to two squadrons 
** of naval aircraft with a personnel 
of 72 men, which occurred during fleet | 
maneuvers off Panama last month, 
proved the need for reliable radio 
“homing devices” and has resulted in 
the formulation of plans to assign a 
new type of plane to fighting squad- 
rons, David S. Ingalls, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
stated orally Mar. 7. 

Details of the experiences of a 
bombing and an observation squadron 
which became detached from their 
floating base, the carrier “Lexington,” 
have reached the Department of the | 
Navy recently, it was said. The re- | 
ports demonstrate that additional im- | 
petus must be given efforts to develop | 
suitable radio apparatus for small 
planes of the fighting type, Mr. In- | 
galls declared. | 

Leaders of all fighting plane squad- | 
rons will be supplied with planes of 
the new Curtiss “Helldiver” type, the 
Assistant Secretary disclosed, since 
these craft can carry heavier and more | 
reliable radio apparatus than can be 
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Congress Charged 
With Extravagance 
In Appropriations: 


| 

Representative Byrns Re- 
views Supply Legislation | 
Carrying Total Exceeding 


10 Billion Dollars 


Setting forth a total of $10,249,819,315 | 
appropriated by the Seventy-first Con-| 
which has just closed, covering 
the two years of its sessions, Repre-| 
sentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, | 
Tenn., ranking minority member of the| 
House Committee on Appropriations, in| 
a statement Mar. 7, said it “is a riot 


of peace.” 

He said this total, which he charac- 
terized as staggering, exceeded by. al- | 
most $1,000,000,000 the appropriations | 
made by the Seventieth Congress during | 
President Coolidge’s administration. He 
said it could not be attributed to the} 
aw authorizing additional loans to| 


call for an appropriation. | 

He added that out of the total for the 
7ist Congress, the drought relief and 
unemployment relief and other relief 
legislation did not exceed $200,000,000. 
He declared it now appears the Treas- 
ury deficit may be even larger than the 
$500,000,000, which he, Mr. Byrns, re- 
cently predicted in a speech on the floor 
of the House. 

An authorized summary of his state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The 7Tist Congress which has just 
closed came into being with the inaugu- 
ration of the present Chief Executive, on 
Mar. 4, 1929. At the request of Presi- 
dent Hoover, it has appropriated the 
enormous and staggering total of $10,- 
249,819,315.60. It has been a riot of ex- 
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Copyright Legislation 
Predicted Next Term 


Senator Hebert Foresees Bill in 
72nd Congress 


Consideration of the Vestal copyright 
bill (H. R. 12549), which failed of pas- 
sage during the closing hours of the 
71st Congress, has cleared the way for 
introduction and possible enactment of 
a similar measure during the 72nd Con- 
gress, according to an oral statement 
Mar. 7 by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, who had charge of the bill 
in the Senate. 

The Rhode Island Senator expressed 
the belief that the next measure to be 
introduced, because of the great amount 
of attention given the matter during the 
session just closed, will be more sim- 
plified in nature and less involved in its 
provisions. Additions and amendments 
to the original bill as introduced in the | 
House caused it to be unwieldy and dif- 
ficult to present concisely, he pointed 
out. 

However, there probably will be no 
great change in the essential provisions 
of the measure, except the provision for 
entry into the Berne convention, and the 
accompanying arrangement for interna- 
tional copyright, Senator Hebert said, 
adding that the time for entry into the 
Berne convention expires Aug. 31, 1931. 

Two essentials comprise the copyright 
bill considered in the last Congress, 
namely, the provision for automatic copy- 


right and that for divisible copyright, he 


explained. Automatic copyright would 
give to an author, composer, etc., pro- 
tection by statute for his creation imme- 
diately upon its creation whether or not 
it is registered, a protection given in 
practically all other civilized countries. 
Divisible copyright leaves in the hands of 
the creator all of the rights to his work. 
For example, sale of magazine rights to | 
a publisher does not include motion pic- | 
ture and other rights to the story which 
the author created, The author is given 
the right to sell his various rights sep- | 
arately. 

Senator Hebert expressed the belief 
that the bill for copyright design also 
would be reintroduced in the 72nd Con- 
gress and, while of less general interest, 
might receive action, 
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Export of Capital 


In Short Term 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Loans Increases 


Reached Record Figure, 
Department of Commerce 
Announces 


Foreign Investments 


Here Have Declined 





try Contributing Factor in 


Deposits Abroad in 1930) 


Low Money Rates in This Coun- 


Situation, According to An-| 


nual Report 





The net export of short-term capital 


from this country during 1930 was the | 


|largest for any year on record, accord- | 


ing to the annual report on the “inter- | 


|national movement of short-term capi- | 


tal,” which has just been released by 
the Department of Commerce, 
During the year our deposits and 
by $159,000,000, while $284,000,000 of 
foreign monies invested here on short 
term were withdrawn, making a total 
change of $443,000,000. The low rates 
in this country contributed to the sit- 
uation, the report announced. 
Important Items 
An important item in our 
volume of 
abroad, according to Grosvenor Jones, 
Chief of the Finance and Investment 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is the holdings of 
bills in foreign currencies bought in the 
open market by the Federal reserve 
banks. On the other hand, he explained, 


a smaller amount was invested by for- | 


eign banks in dollar acceptances in this 
market, transactions usually handled 


increased | ae es ha . : . 
short-term investments | Activities of Grain and Cot- for forage production, should be 


| 


| 





through the Reserve Bank in New York. | 


Foreign bank balances in this country 
showed little thange, it is stated in the 
report. 

The Department of Commerce release 
follows in full text: 


The annual report on the “international 


movement of short-term capital” was 


| the 
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Ordinance Upheld | 


On Fortune Tellers 








Alabama Supreme Court Says 
Cities May Prohibit 


Practitioners 


State of Alabama: 


Montgomery, Mar. 7. 
ALABAMA municipalities may con- 
stitutionally prohibit, by ordinance, 
the practice of fortune telling or 
palmistry for reward, the Alabama 
Supreme Court has just ruled in pass- 
ing on the validity of an ordinance of 
Birmingham. 

In upholding the ordinance, the 
court, in its opinion, stated that “while 
it may be common knowledge that 
many persons consult fortune tellers 
as a mere matter of amusement or 
pastime, the business is not recognized 
as one to be exercised as of right, 
subject to regulation merely. It was 
condemned as far back as the Mosaic 
law, the court said. 

“So associated with cheats, frauds, 
imposition upon the credulous and 
superstitious is such profession, that 
its absolute prohibition is generally 
declared to be within the police power 
of the State, and municipalities to 
which such power is delegated.” 


Farm Board Policies 


other short-term funds abroad increased | 


To Be Maintained, 
Says Chairman Stone 


ton Stabilization Corpora- 
tions Will Be Continued, 
He Asserts in Statement 


There will be no change in the general 
policies of the Federal Farm Board, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Grain Stab- 
ilization Cerporation and the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation, as a result of 
retirement of Alexander Legge as 
chairman of the Board, the new chair- 
man, James C, Stone, stated Mar. &. 

The grain corporation holds large quan- 
tities of wheat, the exact amount 
which has not been announced by the 


made public today by the Department of | Board. and it is pledged not to sell in 


Commerce. 


It shows that during 1930%p¢i Petition with the 1929-1930 erop any} 


American deposits and other short-term | of 60,000,000 bushels which it held over 
funds abroad increased by $159,000,000;|from its first price stabilization opera- 
while foreign funds deposited or invested | tion, it was stated orally at the Board’s 


at short-term in our money markets were 
drawn down to the extent of $284,000,- 
000. As a result, our net short-term in- 
debtedness to foreign countries declined 
by $443,000,000. This net export of 
short-term capital during 1930 was the 
largest on record, it was stated—the next 
largest being for 1928, which was $226,- 
000,000. 
Short-term Funds 

“The heavy outward movement 
short-term funds during 1930 was, of 
course, associated with the world-wide 
depression,” according to Grosvenor 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 38. 
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Navy Yard Capacity 
Taxed by Program 


Some of 11 New Destroyers 
May Go to Private Concerns 


Some of the 11 destroyers which will 
be started during the coming fiscal year 
may have to be built in private yards, 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, stated orally Mar. 
7, but decisions as to the navy yards 
where the ships can be built will not 
be made for some weeks. 

Work loads at some of the East Coast 
yards, which are scheduled to modernize 
at least two battleships and to convert 
to new uses and scrap three others may 
make it impossible to construct all of 
these vessels in navy yards, Mr. Jahncke 
said. Further studies of projected work 
of this nature, as well as routine main- 
tenance and repair, must to conducted, 
he added. 

In appropriating $10,000,000 to start 
work on this group of vessels, authorized 
15 years ago, Congress intended that as 
many as possible should be construed at 
navy yards, it was said at the Depart- 
ment. Yards at New York, Puget Sound, 
Mare Island, and Philadelphia, Bureau 
of Construction and Repair records 
show, at present. are building cruisers 
which will not be completed, although 
some may be launched, during the fiscal 
year 1932. 


of | 


| did 


offices. The cotton corporation 
about 1,300,000 bales of cotton, 
chased to stabilize the market. 


holds 
pur- 


Wheat and cotton stabilization opera- | 


tions are by no means as important as 


other activities of the Board, Mr. Stone | 


said, although the public so far has 
judged the Board’s activities by what has 
been done in stabilization. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Two Questions Answered 

Every member of the Farm Board re- 
grets that Mr. Legge has found it nec- 
essary to resign as chairman. No one 
could work with him for 20 months with- 
out recognizing his high order of intel- 
ligence, his fairness, his sterling quali- 
ties as a business man and his broad 
knowledge of and sympathetic interest 
in agriculture. 

However, when he resigned as chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board there 
were two questions which are apparently 
in the minds of many people in the coun- 
try which must be answered: First. Why 

he resign? and, second, Will the 

general policies of the Federal Farm 
Board be changed? 

The first question has been answered 


by Mr. Legge himself in his statement | 


to the press on Mar. 6, when he ex- 
plained that he had been working on 
overtime for the past eight months and 
felt he could not stay longer at the sac- 
rifice of his own personal affairs. 
that statement he not only reiterated his 
belief in the soundness of what is being 
done under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act to help the American farmer, but 
revealed that he has greater confidence 
now in the ultimate success of the pro- 
gram than when the work was begun 20 
months ago. 

The answer to the second question is 
that the general policies have been for- 
mulated by the Board as a whole. 
heretofore adopted will be carried out 
without change. 
larly to the present operations of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation and the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation. 

All of the people of the United States 
should be interested in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act producing beneficial re- 
sults to the farmers. No one class repre- 
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Few Changes in Banking Laws 


In Last Session of Congress 


N° changes in either the Federal Re- 
serve Act or the National Bank 
Act were made by the third session 
of the 71st Congress, recently ad- 
journed. Only one amendment (H. R. 
12063) to the Federal Farm Loan Act 
was passed, permitting the acquisition 
of joint stock land banks in receiver- 
ship by going banks of the same type, 
the consolidated institution, however, 
not to operate in more than five States, 
and such States to be contiguous. 
Among the banking bills which failed 
of passage were the so-called “bank 
slander bill” (H. R. 10560) which 
would have made it a Federal offense 
to circulate false rumors about the 
financial condition of national banks 
and members of the Federal Reserve 
System; the measure known as the 
“Goodwin” bill (H. R. 12490) which 
would have amended section 5219 
United States Revised Statutes, gov- 
erning the taxation of national banks 
by the States; the “Letts” bill (H, R, 


" 


| 


9433) providing for the enforcement of 
double liability against shareholders 
of joint stock land banks by receivers 
thereof; a number of bills having as 
their object the establishment of a 
moratorium on payments by farmer- 
borrowers to the Federal land banks 
and intermediate credit banks, and a 
cessation of foreclosures; several meas- 
ures providing for distribution of a 
greater share of the earnings of re- 
serve banks to their members; and a 
bill (S. 2605) putting State member 
banks on the same footing with na- 
tional banks as regards the right to 
establish foreign branches. 

A bill (S. 4723) introduced by Sena- 
tor Glass, providing for a number of 
changes in the banking laws of the 
country, was made use of as a tenta- 
tive proposal, upon which to base the 
hearings conducted by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 


[Continued on Page 10, Column.2.] 
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Grant to States 
Of Publie Lands 


Is Recommended 


'\Conservation Committee 
Proposes Transfer of All 
| Unreserved and Unappro- 
priated Areas 

. is ae . 
Retention of Certain 
Portions Is Provided 





Establishing of National Range 
By Executive Order Sug- 
| gested Where States Decline 
To Accept Tender 


The transfer to the various States 
of all unreserved and unappropri- 
ated public Jands' within their 
boundaries was recommended in a 
report sent to President Hoover by 
the Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public 
Domain and made public Mar. 9. 

Areas desirable for national de- 
fense, reclamation, reservoirs, na- 
tional forests, parks or monuments, 
and migratory bird refuges, the 
Committee said, should be reserved 
by the Federal Government. Re- 
maining portions, valuable chiefly 





;granted States which will accept 
| them, it was stated, while responsi- 
| ble administration and regulation 
should be provided for those lands 
| the States decline to accept. 
Congressional Action Urged 
|} An act of Congress granting 
| transfer was suggested, with State legis- 


|lation to make the change effective. If 
ja State does not accept the grant or 
|fails to pass the necessary measures 


; Within 10 years, the establishing of a 
| national range comprised of the public 
llands by Presidential Executive Order 
| was recommended. 


Statement of Chairman 


Dr. James R. Garfield, chairman of 
the Committee, in a statement issued 
| simultaneously with the report, declared 
that the conclusions reached safeguard 
both the interests of the Federal Govern- 
;ment in’ conservation and recognize the 
| responsibilities of the States. The state- 
}ment follows in full text: 

“The major problems before the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation and Admin- 
istration of the Public Domain have been 
|under consideration for many years, but 
because of conflicting, often seemingly 
irreconcilable opinions, legislation has 
not been enacted. The Committee has 
endeavored to present constructive sug- 
gestions which are based upon general 
principles which recognize the need and 
wisdom of the conservation of natural 
resources for the benefit of coming gen- 
erations and the equal need and wisdom 
of present use to meet the current re- 
|quirements of our growing population, 

“The conclusions of the Committee 
safeguard the interests of the Federal 
Government in the conservation and use 
}of the natural resources committed to 
its care and at the same time recognize 
the problems of the States in connection 
with lands within their borders and their 
increasing willingness to accept and per- 
form their obligations in the develop- 
}ment of conservation policies. 


Reports Harmony in Study 


“The Committee was especially for- 
jtunate in the selection of its members 
jand the thorough and painstaking way 
|in which each contributed to the work 
jof the Committee. During the course 
}of all the discussions both in Washing- 
ton and in the field, the members, al- 
| though at first holding widely divergent 
| Views, worked in entire harmony. The 
problems were in a large measure well 
known to the western members, most of 
whom had been connected for many 
years with the administration of State 
lands, and it was gratifying to note the 
grasp of these problems by the eastern 
members as the discussions progressed, 

“The Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Do- 
main, appointed by the President to 
make a study of and report on the dis- 
position of the remaining vacant, unre- 
served and unappropriated public lands, 
was informally designated in the Fall of 
| 1929 and comprised the Secretaries of 
ithe Interior and Agriculture as ex 
officio members and 20 active members, 
13 of whom were from the 11 public- 





land States and 7 from the Eastern 
States. 
“An informal organization meeting 


there was a general discussion of many 
of the problems involved. It was not 
however, until the passage of the act of 
| Apr. 10, 1930, that the proposed work 


the held in November, 1929, at which 


(Continued on 


Page 5, Column 8.] 


President Rejects: 
Eight New Measures 


\Five More Bills Passed by Cons 
gress Awaiting Action 


4 

President Hoover has vetoed eight 
|measures passed at the last session of 
| Congress, according to White House rec- 
ords made available Mar. 7. 

These comprise three military vet- 
erans’ pension bills, two Indian relief 
| bills, the Muscle Shoais resolution, the 
| bill to increase the limit of loans to 
veterans on their adjusted compensation 
| certificates, and the Wagner bill to es- 
tablish.a national employment service, 

Five bills remain before the President 
for action, mostly private relief bills, 
according io the records, 
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Building Program 
Of Nations Said to 
i- Total 11 Billions 


‘Appropriations by Govern-| 
* ments for Construction | 
Are Increased, Says Com-| 
merce Department 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in corresponding losses in private, in- 
dustrial, and governmental. revenues. | 
_Construction, because it furnishes con- 
crete evidence of effort and expenditure, 
has given an equally tangible measure 
of reduced revenues, particularly in 
private enterprise, such as_ industrial, 
commercial, and home-dwelling construc- 
_ tion. 

Perhaps the most striking figures of 
reduced private building are given by 
the comparative statistics of building 
-operations in England and Wales for | 
the past few years. Part of the general | 
relief program of the British Govern- 
ment has been the construction of private 
dwellings with state aid, and even com- 
pletely at government expense. This | 
program has been undertaken under va- | 
rious housing acts, the more important 
ones dating back to 1924. 

Highway Construction Stimulated 

The method of Federal Government | 
subsidized dwelling construction is, of 
course, not practiced in the United 
States. This in itself tends to limit the | 
total Government construction, but fos- 
ters to that greater extent, private en- 
terprise. No doubt private construction | 
is even greater than the mere propor- 
tionate share, sirice there is no incentive 
«whatever in withholding dwelling con- 
struction work in the hope of receiving 
Government aid. 

Government participation in construc- 
tion is, of course, prominent in all types 
.of public buildings and public works, | 
such as irrigation, canal, ér highway | 
projects. Both the Federal and the local, | 
, State, and city governments undertake 
public works in the United States as well 
as in oversea countries; and it is pub- 
lic works in general, and more spe- 
cifically government housing and high- 
.way construction, that has_ received 
world-wide impetus as a result of the 
economic and unemployment situation. 

Road Building Is Favored 
. The most prominent single item of re- 
lief construction all over the world has | 
been road Building. Because of the na- 
ture of the work and the possibility in 
.general of being able to start construc- 
tion work on comparatively short no- 
tice, road and highway building has met | 
with much favor in all parts of the 
world. A recent survey showed that 
the world expenditures for 1931 on roads 
“would probably reach the total of $3,000,- | 
000,000 (United States currency), of | 
*which total $2,000,000,000 are expected 
‘to be spent in the United States and $1,- 
, 000,000,000 in foreign countries. wa 

Among the oversea countries that will 
‘contribute conspicuously to this total is 
Great Britain, where a special additional 
:fund of $8,000,000 was set aside on Jan. 
'15, 1931, to start road work immedi- 
jately. This was in addition to the reg- 
ular and extraordinary, appropriations 


54) 


Overhead Costly 
At Some Colleges 


Per Cent of Income for 
Instruction 


The incomes of universities and col- 
leges are not used solely to impart 
knowledge and to provide instruction for 
their students, but a considerable pro- 
portion is expended for overhead operat- 
ing costs. 

In the survey of the business man- 
agement and finances of the 52 land- 
grant colleges in the United States just 
completed by the United States Office 
of Education, it was found that of every 
dollar received by these institutions 17.8 
cents are utilized to pay administrative 
salaries, maintain and operate buildings 
and grounds, and defray other general 
expenses. The remaining 82.2 cents are 
expended for strictly instructional pur- 
poses. 

The figures were based on the expen- 
ditures of the land-grant colleges for 
1928, which amounted to $98,867,945. 
Of this sum, the institutions spent $17,- 
664,663 for overhead operating costs 
while $81,203,282 was expended for such 
items as resident instruction library, 
extension, experiment station and other 
organized research: According to the 
study, a number of individual colleges 
have much larger overhead operating 
costs than the average for the entire 
group. As a result, expenditures for 
the education of the students attending 
these institutions are correspondingly 
reduced. 


(Issued by Department of the Interior.) 


Improved Conditions 


For Working Women 
In South Advoeated 


Says Industrial Develop- 
ment Is Retarded by Long 
Hours and Low Pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in three others—Florida, Kentucky, and 
Virginia—the largest groups of women 
were in cigar and tobacco factories. 
These numbers were largely responsible 


women in this industry in the entire 
country were in the ten States. 
Importance of Agriculture 

The importance of agriculture in re- 

spect to employment of women varies 


sippi, and South Carolina each showing 
about three-fifths of their women wage- 
earners so occupied in 1920 as compared 
to a little over a third of all women 
workers in the ten States. 

The “cheap labor” situation in 
South was affected by the standards of 
an agricultural civilization which held 
sway for so long ‘in this section. More- 
over, the policy of paying low @v¥ages 





' previously mage, and will bring the to- 
‘tal road expenditures for the year ‘to 
‘more than $38,000,000 of _ approved 
works, mostly on the trunk lines, with 
an additional $6,000,000 for “unclassi- 
fied” roads and bridges. The total of 
*$131,000,000 on all types of roads is 
contemplated under the so-called “five- 
‘year program” on highways. 
' Canada Initiates Projects ; 
Canada has also launched an extensive 
unemployment relief highway-construc- 
tion project, calling for an additional 
; $20,000,000 expenditure.. This has been 
‘allocated to the various provinces, and 
‘work is being pushed in several of these. 
,Italy announced an_ extensive public 
werks program, which included compar- 
|atively large road-building activities. In 
‘the Fall of 1930 it was reported that 
‘from 45,000 to 60,000 men would be put 
‘to work in Italy on the road-building | 
‘program alone. / 
+ France announced’ in January, 1931, 
an additional 100,000,000-franc appro- 
priation for highways, to be added to 
the regular highway budget, specifically 
‘for the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment. [ 
Greece, Serbia, Hungary, Austria, 
, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Ger- 
many, Poland,.Turkey, and Australia all 
‘have increased budget appropriations on 
road construction. Japan is endeavor- 
ing to secure a large emergency appro- 
_priation for roads to relieve the unem- 


the fact that women first spun and wove 
by hand in the home without money 
payment, 

The average full-time earnings for 
women in cotton mills in the several 
States in 1928 were as follows: $11.88 
in Alabama, $12.32 in South Carolina, 
$12.77 in Georgia, $14.62 in North Caro- 
lina, and $14.99 in Virginia. The data 
shows a decrease in women’s earnings 
in cotton mills in the period from 1924 
to 1928 in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia of from 
0.4 to 16.6 per cent and a slight advance 
of 4.5 per cent in Alabama. 

A low wage for women not only main- 
tains a low standard of living for the 


to depress the wages and !iving stand- 
ards of all workers. The effect upon 
industry is also disastrous, since the low 
purchasing power of wage earners has 
a continuous constricting mfluence upon 
markets for goods. 

The long hours for women still pre- 
vailing in the South are a menace to 
health and progress, the laws limiting 
hours for women being strikingly back- 
ward in most of these States, which suf- 
fer when compared with other sections 
of the country in regard to hour legis- 
lation. 
| Hour Laws By States 
Two States, Florida and Alabama, 





‘ployment arising from other building 
curtailment throughout the country. 
‘And, returning to the noncontiguous 
, Territories of the United States, we find 
that Porto Rico is applying $1,000,000 of 
‘direct relief funds on road work, while 
the Philippines have appropriated $6,- 
000,000 on an extensive highway pro- 
‘gram which it is hoped will go a long 
«Ways toward relieving the present un- 
;employment situation. 

But it is not alone on highways that 
, the governments of the world are extend- 
ing their 1931 expenditures. It should be 
borne in mind that in certain foreign 
‘countries public construction has more 
‘or less reached the saturation point, 
‘owing to the many years of building 
‘progress. In many European countries, 
furthermore, public construction work is 
largely a matter of replacements and re- 
pairs, rather than new work. Attention 
‘should be directed also to the fact that 
the figures are not strictly comparable, 
,for one country with another, for many 
‘obvious reasons, and that the definition 
of “public works” varies in different 
‘countries, 
' Projects Speeded Up 
t In spite of the impossibility of mak- 
jing detaile1 comparisons, it is neverthe- 
iless apparent that there has been a gen- 
‘eral world-wide speeding up of all gov- 
;ernment projects, which share as a gen- 
‘eral rule some major characteristics that 


have no hour laws, thus permitting em- 
ployers to work women whenever and 
as long as they please. North Carolina 
allows an 11-hour day for women, and 
Tennessee a day of 10% hours in manu- 
facturing, and six States—Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South ‘Carolina—a day of 10 hours; 
in the last two States, however, the law 
applies only to cotton and woolen mills. 
South Carolina sets 55 hours as the max- 
imum in such mills, and Mississippi the 
same limit in all manufacturing, while 
a 57-hour week is the maximum allowed 
for manufacturing in Tennessee. Five 
States permit a 60-hour week, 

Only one of the 10 States. has any 
legislation against night work—South 
Carolina, which forbids women in mer- 
cantile establishments to work after 10 
o’clock at night. The action of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute in regard to aboli- 
tion of night work for women in mills 
is an encouraging move. 

Another hopeful note was sounded 
sive steps toward improvement in con- 
ditions surrounding employed women and 
assumed a definite stand in stressing the 
need for greater advancement along such 
lines throughout the South. 

We are glad to join hands with the 
aroused social forces of this southland 
toward a new era for her workers— an 





jean be summarized as follows: 
; 1. The speeding up as a whole is done 
»with the expressed purpose of taking up 
‘the slack of unemployment. 

2. Great impetus has been given the 
,world over to highway construction. 
' 38. It has been a practice in certain 
‘eases to employ as many hands as pos- 
«sible, even to the extent of deliberately 
avoiding the use of modern machinery 
‘where the work could be done by hand 
;almost as well. (This naturally also en- 
tails loss -* time, but by the same token, 
jan increase in the number of working 
. days.) 
: 4, There .ias been an equally universal 
‘ mand for the use of local labor and, 
} wherever possible, local materials for all 
teonstruction },rojects, thus relieving local 
residents ..nd increasing local industries. 

No figures are available regarding the 
ttotal world expenditures for construction 
nor the total number of workers that 
jwill be put to work as a result of these 
‘expenditures. It is reliably estimated, 


§ 





| era showing effective efforts for a short 


workday, a short work week, no night} 


work, a living wage, and reasonable time 
for leisure and for a healthier and hap- 
| pier life. 





| however, that road building alone will 
entail a world outlay of $3,000,000,000 
for 1931, of which two-thirds will be 
spent in the United States; building con- 
struction programs already approved in 
the various nations of the world aggre- 
gate over $8,000,000,000, of which again 
|the United States will account for two- 
thirds or more. 

These vast undertakings amounting to 
$11,000,000,000, and which are making a 
beginning in 1931, will have the double 
advantage that they will not only relieve 
the present unemployment situation by 
putting to work several million workers 
| but will also result in economic benefit 
to the nations involved through the ad- 
dition of a large list of permanent assets 
of a wealth-building character. 


Land Grant Schools Use 82.2 | 


Director of Federal Bureau | 


the greatest proportion of women in| 
manufacturing in six of the ten States, | 
for the fact that in 1920 a third of the| 


from State to State, Alabama, Missis- | 


the | 


to women in mills is traceable partly to| 


women concerned, but in addition tends | 


when southern employers took progres- | 
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Plan for ‘Freezing’ Price Structure 
At Outbreak of Hostilities. Presented 


* 


‘Central Agency for Industrial Mobilization’ Is Discussed 
By Bernard M. Baruch in Outlining Scheme to War Policies 


A plan to “freeze” the entire 
fiscal structure at a pre-war level 
at the outbreak of hostilities so as 
to provide for industrial mobiliza- 
tion, elimination of war profiteering 
and equalization of the burdens of 
war was presented Mar. 6. to the 
War Policies Commission by.. Ber- 
nard M.. Baruch, former chairman 
of the War Industries Board. ’ Pub- 
lication of his statement began in 
the issue of Mar. 7. The fourth and 
fifth sections follow in full text: 


IV. The “Nation in Arms” 


Your resolution requires you to recom- 
mend policies to be pursued in event of 
war. President Wilson once stated such 
a policy thus: 

“The power against which we are 
arrayed sought to impose its will upon 
the world by force. To this end it has 
increased armament until it has changed 
the face of war. In the sense in which 
we have been wont to think of armies 
|there are no armies in this struggle. 
There are entire nations armed. Thus 
the men who remain to till the soil and 
man the factories are no less a part of 
the army that is France than the men 
beneath the battle flags. It must be so 
with us. 
shape and. train for war; it is a nation.” 

In specific terms, what we seek is: 

(1) The adequate supply to our fight- 
ing forces of every item in the vast 
congeries: and astonishing volume of 
things required for modern armies, 
navies and air fleets, when they want it, 
where they want it and in the quantity 
they want it. 

(2) Provision to meet this tremendous 
additional task of our industry without 
undue dislocation of its normal functions 
and without too rigorous deprivation of 
our civil population. 

(3) Maintenance of superiority of 
economic strength vis-a-vis the whole 
world to the end that we may not fail in 
| the economic struggle which in modern 
war has become almost, if not quite, as 
vital as military conflict. 

(4) Avoidance of the economic and so- 
cial aftermath of war. 

We have already lightly touched some 
| of these subjects. Some repetition is nec- 
j}essary. I shali endeavor to keep it at a 
| minimum, 

The first problem is how to mobilize 
our industry. 

Industrial mobilization requires: 

(1) The creation of a central control 
agency charged with the entire problem 
of industrial mobilization. It must: 

(a)provide an immediate and effective 
organization of both supply and demand; 

(b) Insure proper functioning of the 
interior control of each such organization 
and: constantly regulate them both; 

(c) bring them together, compose 
their differences and insure the uninter- 
cupies flow of. goods from one to the 
| other. 


V. Central Agency to Control 


Industrial Mobilization 

It is impracticable to maintain in peace 
any such powerful agency as is necessary 
in war to administer the gigantic effort 
of national economic mobilization. We 
should prepare a complete plan for such 
an organization but even that must be 
in the broadest of terms. It is impossible 
to foresee the precise circumstance and 
requirements of any future war. Perhaps 





for—merely to insure the development of 
a personnel. The Congress has attempted 
to do this by making the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War responsible for making 
plans for industrial mobilization. De- 
voted work has been done in the War 
Department but there is some danger in 
this method. It is absolutely impractica- 
ble for the War Department to control 
industrial mobilization because: 

(a) It is an economic problem requir- 
ing the ablest leadership in industry and 
utterly unsuited to military administra- 
tion. 

(2) The central control agency must 
act as arbiter of conflicting demands— 
the greatest of which is that of the civil- 
ian population. No single competitor 
such as the War Department should be 
entrusted with such arbitration. 

(c) The job of the War Department is 
our armed forces. That is a big job. 
To pile on top of it the task of economic 
mobilization would insure the failure of 
both. 

There is-an inevitable tendency in the 
War Department to forget these princi- 
ples even in planning. Their function is 
to say what they want and when and 
where they want it. The job of indus- 


strictly on their specification. We must 
neither militarize industry nor industrial- 
ize the army. While I do not advocate 
change in the present law, the facts just 
stated should forever be borne in mind. 

These and other considerations are of 
equal force against any thought of call- 
ing upon any peace-time agency to as- 
sume this task. Our industry must, at 
last analysis, mobilize itself. What is 
required is leadership of a type that will 
persuade cooperation in every branch. 
This leadership must be backed by sanc- 
tions of far greater-force than can or 
|}ought to be used in peace. It is a spon- 
| taneous sort of function utterly inappro- 
priate to any imaginable form of bureau- 
cratic organization. 

The War Industries Board was slowly 
developed by a method of trial and error 
during the war. Its organization was as 


follows: 
(1) The Chairman 

All the power of the War Industries 
Board and complete and undivided re- 
sponsibility for the performance of its 
tasks were vested in the Chairman. 

The Board was composed of the heads 
of its grand divisions plus a representa- 
tive of the Army, the Navy, and Labor, 
a legal adviser, and, when necessary, the 
heads of other war administrations 
were called in—they were always in inti- 
mate contact through representatives on 
grand divisions of the Board or other- 
wise. 

This organization was created on the 
principle “Committees for counsel—a 
single responsible head for action.” The 
|Board members had no vote. The object 
was to obtain their views, to discuss their 
problems in common council and to co- 
ordinate their action. 
practice there was never a lack of una- 
nimity and the Chairman never was 
| called upon to overrule a member, This 
}organic principle was carried down 
through every committee and commission 








of the Board. The chairman of each was| was sent to the Senate by the President | 


individually and solely responsible and 
he had undivided authority. As some one 
| has facetiously said this principle kept 






on 


It is not.an army that we must | 


a skeleton organization might be provided | 


trial control is to see that they get it} 


As a matter of | 


Commission 





the Board from being long and wooden. 

The very essence of the Board’s posi- 
tive control of industry lay in three of 
its functions: 

(1) The ‘determination of priorities: 

(2) Its exclusive control over comman- 
deering; 

(3) Power to fix the price of> basic 
commodities. 

(2) Priorities 

The Government, through the Railroad 
Administration controlled transportation. 
Because of the power of Government to 
commandeer supplies and facilities (in 
some small part definitely expressed by 
statute delegating some of it to the Presi- 
dent and ,in large and completely com- 
prehensive part, generally known to re-| 
side in Congress) every producer in the 
country was aware that failure to co- 
| operate with the war measures of Gov- 
ernment might, and very probably and} 
promptly would, result in the appropria-| 
tion by Government of all that he had. 
These two sanctions enabled Government 
to obtain complete compliance by indus- 
try with the orders and regulations of 
| the Board. 

Practical regulation was achieved as 
follows: 

Principal shortages were in transpor- 
tation, power, fuel and basic raw mate- 
rials. In general, the Board prescribed 
that nothing of these and the other} 
shortage items should be furnished by a 
supplier to any manufacturer who did not 
have a so-called priority certificate. To 
obtain such a certificate of any grade, 
every manufacturer had, to make to the 
Priority Division of the Board, a satis- 
factory showing that his proposed use of | 
|thése materials was one determined by 
the Board to be essential to the winning 
of the war. 

The flexibility of this system was very 
|great. Priorities could be granted to 

hole classes of industry or they could| 
be restricted to only a few producers. 
Priorities were graded from those of the| 
most urgent necessity to those only 
slightly preferred to normal uses. One| 
of the essential conditions of any priority | 
order was that the recipient must agree} 
to abide by all governmental regulation | 
on pain of forfeiture of his priority. 

The priority system proved effective| 
beyond the hopes of its proponents. It} 
affords a method of almost instantly} 
| marshalling the industries of the country 
and thereafter synchronizing and con-} 
trolling their operation in a far more ef- 
fective way then if the Government were 
in actual control and operation of any of 
them, 

The criterion of the priorities adminis- | 
tration was that of relative essentiality. 
Its power to support essential industry 
and to curtail or cut off less essentiai| 
uses was very great. By such curtail- | 
ment or suppression, it released vast'| 
quantities of supplies, labor, transporta- 
tion, power and money to necessitous 
uses. By the very complete conspectus 
of relative need and available facilities 
and supplies which necessarily developed 
under its hands, the Board was enabled 
to know very definitely the location, 
size and emergency of most of its 
major problems. By the utter depend- 
ence of both supply and demand on prior- | 
ities, regulation and sceuaaiate of both 
was greatly facilitated. It rendered rela- 
tively simple that which (at first sight) 
seemed complex beyond hope of effective 
administration 

Other methods of control were used 
by other war administrations—the most 
usual being the licensing system typicai 
of Food Administration practice. In this| 
case the statute required a license by the} 
Food Administration to certain classes | 
of manufacturers and distributors of food 
and it was unlawful for these classes to 
do business without such license, Like 
priority orders, these licenses were| 
granted only on condition that the recip- 
ient would abide by governmental regula- 
tion and were revocable on failure to 
comply with such conditions. 
| This system accomplished the same 
ends as the priority system, but I have 
always regarded the latter as the more 
flexible. 





' 





(3) Commandeering 

A true basis of our control of industry 
was the latent (and in part expressed) 
power of Congress to commandeer. Por- 
tions of this power had been expressed in 
statutes and delegated either to the 
President or to other agencies. There 
was some initial confusion in the exer-| 
cise of these delegated powers (or the 
threat of such exercise) by uncoordinated 
users of it. The President finally ordered 
that no commandeering order should issue 
without approval of the Chairman of the| 
| War Industries Board. 

This provision is absolutely essential. 
The final essence of control of all indus- 
trial activity must be lodged in a single 
responsible pair of hands. If there be 
one single authority charged with 

(a) Determination of priority; 

(b) Commandeering; 

(c) Price-fixing; 
then the details of the integration of va-} 
rious war administrations become of less 
importance and a great flexibility is per- 
missible. 

Thus in 1918 we had nine major war 
administrations. Each of them reported | 
separately to the President, 
set up independently of the others. The} 
War Industries Board administered 
everything not controlled by others. For 
example, one of its functions was control 
of the iron and steel industry. It is dif- 
ficult to see why that industry should 
have been treated in a manner different 
from that used for the fuel industry. In 
strict theory, I suppose it could be said 
that proper coordination and control 
would have dictated the grouping of all 
these administrations into a single cen- 





tral control agency for war administra- | 


tion. 


. As a matter of practice no conflict ever | 


arose. I attribute this to the fact that in 


the War Industries Board were centered | 


the essence of all control—commandeer- 





Recess Appointment Made 
For North Carolina Post 


| sider a price the expert staff of the Fed- 


| simplified. 


Each was | 


ing, priority and price-fixing. All the 
administrations were in the hands of 
very capable men. Methods did not differ 
greatly. The whole structure was syn. | 
chronized ana coordinated by the fact 
that essential control in the three func- | 
tions just named was centered in one 
place. 

The actual process of commandeering | 
was simple. A commandeering commit- | 
tee was set up to determine the question | 
of just compensation. It was provided 
that every commandeering order should 
be signed by the Chief of the Priority Di- 
vision (representing the Chairman of the | 
Board) and by the Army and Navy rep-| 
resentatives on the Board. 

In practice the power to commandeer 
was very rarely used. It remained in the 
background as the effective persuasive 
force which vitalized the whole program 
of regulation. 

(4) Price-fixing Commission 

The Price-fixing Commission included 
the Chairmar of the War Industries' 
Board, the Fuel Administrator, the Labor 





|Member of the Board, a member of the} 


Tariff Commission, representatives of the 
Army and the Navy, a representative of 
Agriculture, and a Chairman of the Com-| 
mission. 

In practice, prices were fixed by agree- 
ment. When a necessity arose to con- 


eral Trade Commission was called in to 
investigate costs. The particular branch 
of industry affected was represented | 
either by the appropriate war service 
committee, hereinafter described, or 
otherwise as it should elect. Organized 
demand was represented by the appro- 
priate commodity committee of the! 
Board and the procurement officials di- 
rectly affected. The Commission itself 
sat in a quasi judicial capacity. While| 
doubtless the resulting “agreement” as 
to particular price schedules was some-| 
what influenced by the latent control of 
the Board there has never been, to my| 
knowledge, any charge that prices so de- 
termined were either discriminating or 
unfair to industry on the one hand, or 
burdensome and extravagant to the pub- 
lic interest on the other. Prices were 
fixed for stated periods and subject to 
revision on hearings. 

The President finally passed upon the 
agreed price and announced it to the! 
public. 

With the whole price schedule crystal- 
lized at the outset, as is here suggested, 
the function of the Commission would 
come into play only when necessity ap-| 
peared for changes in the fixed minimum 
prices. Price control would be much 





(5) Commodity Committees 

Industrial production falls into two 
natural classifications—raw material and 
finished products. The Board had a divi- 
sien for each. The head of each division 
had under him a group of so-called com- 
modity committees—one for each princi- 
pal grouping of commodities. There were 
in all 60 of such committees. In the raw 
materials division, for instance, there was 
one committee for iron and steel; one for 
each copper, zinc and brass, one for each 
of the ferro alloys, one for each principal 
metal and chemical and so forth through- 
out the whole list of raw materials. 
Under the commissioner of _finished 
products there were similar committees 
for finished goods, as, for example, one 
for each; machine tools, cranes, chains, 
boots and shoes, cotton goods, and so 
forth throughout the whole list of 
products. 

Each committee was composed of a 
chairman expert in the subject assigned 
to it but divorced from financial inter- 
est in any company within it. Repre- 
sentatives of each procurement agency 
were members and also such assistants 
as the chairman or chief might choose 
The method of functioning of these com- 
mittees is more fully described under the 
heading “Organization of demand.” 
Briefly, each of them was assigned re- 
sponsibility for supervision of both 
organized supply and organized demand 
in the subject assigned to it. They 
studied requirements, investigated 
sources of supply, suggested conserva- 
tion, priority, curtailment and price} 
schedules, worked out means to increase} 
supply or render it more available, 
brought supply and demand into contact, 
allocated facilities, regulated prices in 
contracts and were responsible for delays 
in production due to failure of transpor- 
tation, power and fuel, raw material or 
labor supply. Most problems were set- 
tled by conference between those. af- 
fected but, where something more was 
needed, each committee was merely 
auxiliary to the grand divisions of the 
Board and, at the call of the chairman of 
the committee, the whole vast power of 
the Board was instantly available to him. 
The commodity committees were thus the 
working points of the grand divisions of | 
the Board, just as those grand divisions 
constituted the support and sanction of 
the commodity committees. 

Opposite to each commodity commit- 
tee of the Board was a war service com- 
mittee—more fully described under the 
heading, “Organization of Supply.” 
These committees were the “war over-| 
head” of each branch of organized indus- ; 
try—which branches fell into the same 
classifications as the commodity commit- 
tees of the Board. They were usually 
composed of the leaders in the branch of | 
industry to which each pertained. While | 
the war service committees were purely 
voluntary on the part of each industry, 
no industry could afford to neglect their 
formation since they were the most effi- 
cient if not the sole method of organized 
representation at the seat of power and 
were thus quite as necessary to industry 
as to Government, 

Thus with organized demand classified 
and represented by membership on each 
commodity committee of the Board and 
|organized supply classified and repre- 
jsented by a war service committee in | 
daily contact with the Board, and with 
the powerful and searching power of the 
grand divisions of the Board behind each 
commodity committee—control of both 
supply and demand were systematized, 
sufficient and complete. 

(6) Conservation 
The function and effects of conserva- 











President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on Mar. 7, 
has given a recess appointment to for- 
'mer Representative Jonas (Rep.), of Lin- 
|colnton, N. C., as United States Attor- 
{ney for the Western District of North 
| Carolina. 

Mr. Jonas’ nomination for that post 


during the closing days of the recent 
session of Congress, but the Senate failed 
to act on it. 
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tion have been sufficiently described. The 
| organization consisted in another divi- 
;sion of the Board which surveyed the 


| orders 
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Bank and Insurance 
Training Advocated 


Gov. Roosevelt Attributes Much 
Of Recent Trouble to In- 
adequate Preparation 


State of New York: 

New York, Mar. 7. 
Much of the recent trouble in bank- 
ing and insurance was due to persons 
in these professions with inadequate 
training for their work, according to 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 
speech before the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York 


| Mar. 6. 


Governor Roosevelt said that the time 
would come when the public will insist 
that persons have no more right to enter | 
the banking or insurance fields without | 
proper qualifications than they would) 
have to practice the medical profession | 
without any knowledge of medicine. 

In the course of his speech the Gov- | 
ernor stated he was in favor of a study 


|for unemployment insurance, based on | 


actual tables which are sound and which 
would prevent a mere dole or gift on| 
the part of either private agencies or 
governments themselves. 

He said that because of an announce- 
ment that a $500,000 policy nad been} 
placed on his life by the Warm Springs | 
Sanitarium of Georgia, he had been be-| 
sieged with requests for mone 
parts of the country. He referred to! 
himself as a “poor, underpaid Governor 
with no personal fortune.” 


Employment in Radio 
Industry Increasing, 
Manufacturers Say 


| 

- a | 

Orders Now Being Placed 
For Materials With Re-| 
sumption of Activities, 


Col. Woods Is Advised 








Employment in the radio industry, now | 
preparing for its seasonal resumption of 
activity, is increasing, and radio manu-| 
facturers already have begun to place | 
for materials, the President’s| 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
announced Mar. 8 upon receipt of a re- 
port from Bond Geddes, executive vice | 
president of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, of New York City. The 


statement follows in full text: | tions, 


_ “Employment is increasing in the radio 
industry preparatory to a seasonal re-| 
sumption of activity, according to 

statement received by Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 


|Committee for Employment, from Bond 


Geddes, executive vice president of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, New 
York City. 


Output Largely Seasonal 


“‘Radio manufacturing is seasonal to 
a large extent’ says Mr. Geddes. ‘Our 
peak production usually begins in June 
and extends at top load well into August 
or September. We believe this seasonal 
expansion will occur this year to an ex- 
tent governed by special conditions re- 
lating to the demand for products. In 
anticipation, receiving set manufacturers 
already have begun to place orders, thus 
stimulating production among parts, 
speaker, and accessory manufacturers. 
The increase in labor already has been 
considerable with more to come as the 
season advances, 


“This association represents over 200 
companies making up about 95 per cent 
of the output of the entire radio indus- 
try. Employment during last Summer’s 
peak for the entire industry was about 
35,000 persons, including both wage earn- 
ers and salaried personnel. We are urg- 
ing all our member companies to consider 
every means to spread the work among 
as many persons as may be economically 


J 
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y from all) 


| stitutions have not. 


Unitep States DAILY 


Priority Advised » 


For Educational 


Radio Programs 


Preference of Channels Is 
Sought by National Com- 
mittee for College Broad- 
casting Stations 


The National Committee on Education 
by Radio in a statement of principle 
formally promulgated declares that the 
service of college amd university broad- 
casting stations concerns the entire body 
of citizens and should be given first 
place when the question ef assigning 
radio channels arises, 

_ The question before the American pub- 
lic, Armstrong Perry, specialist in edu- 
cation by radio, stated orally Mar. 7 in 
commenting upon the statement of prin- 
ciple adopted by the committee, with 
which he is associated, is whether com- 
mercial programs, however good, when 


| tinged with advertising are preferable 
|to programs exclusively educational and 
| broadeast by duly authorized represent- 


atives of the people. 

In its statement of belief, the com- 
mittee asserts that the development of 
adult educational programs by radio sta- 
tions associated with educational insti- 
tutions “will help to offset the present 


| tendency toward centralization and net- 
| work monopoly.” 


Educational ‘Technique.’ 


Mr. Perry said commercial 


stations 


| contend that they have developed an edu- 


cational technique which educational in- 
On the contrary, 
Mr. Perry added, the educators assert 
that they have the technique and that 
the commercial stations lack the educa- 
tional point of view. 
The statement of principle adopted 
by the Committee follows in full text: 
The National Committee on Education 
by Radio believes that colleges and uni- 
versities with radio broadcasting stations 
have in their possession one of the most 
powerful and effective tools for popular 
education which exists at the present 


| time. 


That the broadcasting activities of ed- 
ucational institutions should be looked 
upon as major educational enterprises 
within these institutions, comparable in 
service and importance with other ma- 
jor departments. 

That the officers of these institutions, 
their boards of control, and legislative 
bodies to which they look for appropria- 
ions, should regard their services to in- 
{dividual students and the general public 
;rendered by means of radio as an im- 
portant and appropriate extension and 
supplement to similar services rendered 
within the classrooms of the institution. 
Development Urged 

That such services have a vaiid claim 
to public support and justify expenditure 
for equipment and personnel. 

That the use of radio broadcasting as 
|a constructive educational procedure is 
jin its infancy. 

_ That the radio channels which are now 
jin the possession of institutions are im- 
}mensely valuable; that they should be 
|retained and their use further developed 
|looking toward the growth of adult edu- 
, cation which is now taking place through- 
|} out the country. 

That this development of programs & 
jadult education by radio stations asso- 
|ciated with educational institutions will 


tend to offset the present tendency 
toward centralization and ‘network mo- 
| nopoly. 


| The National Committee on Education 
| by Radio looks upon the service of radio 
|stations associated with educational in- 
stitutions as a service of the whole peo- 
|ple. Such service is one of the highest 
uses to which this national resource can 
|be put. Because such service concerns 
|the entire body of citizens it should be 
given first piace when the question of 
assigning radio channels is before legis- 
|lative bodies, the Federal Radio Com- 
|mission, or the courts. 
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| whole field of possibilities and instituted 
the studies that were necessary to arrive | 
at decisions. The projects thus insti-| 
tuted as policies were perfected and 
executed through the commodity commit- | 
tees, which were able to move systemati- 
cally on a broad front through the whole 
|of organized industry and bring matters 
to conclusions with a rapidity not possi- 
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Policies 
To Be Continued, 
Says Mr. Stone 


| 

Activities of Grain and Cot- 
ton Stabilization Corpora-| 
tions Will Be Maintained, 
He Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
senting nearly a third of the people in a 
country can continue on an inequitable | 
basis without adversely affecting the 
other business interests as a whole. 

The public generally and the business 
men in particular have so far largely | 
judged the Farm Board’s activities by | 
what has been done in wheat and cotton | 
stabilization. Although these operations 
are purely emergency growing out of this 
present situation ‘and are _ impor- 
tant, they are by no means as important 
as the many other things the Board has 
done which the public seems to know but 
little about. 

Out of the experience of the Farm 
Board has developed the conviction that 
farmers can not meet their business | 
problems except through organization. 
It is hopeless to expect that 6,500,000 | 
producing units can individually main- 
tain a profitable level of operation in a} 
society where organization is the ruie.| 
Accomplishments in marketing and in 
the adjustment of production will be 
small as long as farmers seek to deal 
with these problems as individuals, | 

It is, therefore, the major task and | 
policy of the Farm Board to assist in 
the economic organization of agriculture. 
Up to the present time, the cooperative | 
method of organization has been found 
to be the most effective and best adapted 
to the needs of the farmers. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act commits the Gov- 
ernment definitely to the support of ag- 
ricultural cooperation. Therefore, the 
Federal Farm Board, under the mandate 
given it by that law, is devoting the ma- 
jor part of its energies and funds to the 
development of an organized agricul- 
ture. 


Two Major Objectives 

With the increasing growth of coopera- 
tive organizations, the Board looks for- 
ward hopefully to the accomplishment of 
two major objectives: 

1. Development of a marketing sys- 
tem operating in the interest of the pro- 
ducer—the elimination of wastes and un- 
necessary costs, the improvement of 
grading, packing and processing of the 
product, elimination of the evils of com- 
petitive selling and establishment of an 
organized system of selling supported by 
complete market and economic informa- 
tion which will enable cooperatives to 
deal with the buyers on a basis of 
equality. 

2. Through cooperative organization 
also the Board expects to see brought 
about consistent progress toward the 
goal of the adjustment of production to 
potential demand. It believes that an 
adequate cooperative marketing system 
will enable the organized farmer who in- 
telligently plans his farm operations to 
obtain for his products the maximum | 
price which economic conditions justify. 

The efforts of the Board since it was 
established on July 15, 1929, have been 


@hmainly directed toward nation-wide de- 





@? 
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velopment of the cooperative movement 
with a view to unifying, so far as prac- 
ticable, sales activities of organizations 
handling the same commodity. During 
this period financial assistance has been 
extended to 101 associations, many of 
which are national or regional market- 
ing agencies with their memberships com- 
posed of hundreds of local cooperative 
units. The purpose of this aid has been 
to strengthen these organizations, to en- 
able them to render more efficient service 
to their members, to coordinate their ac- 
tivities with those of other associations 
handling the same commodity, and in 
many cases to assist in the setting up 
of a national sales agency for the com- 
modity. i 
Location of Associations 

Of the 101 associations to which loan 
commitments have been made up to} 
Mar. 2, 1931, 100 are located in the con- 
tinental United States and one in Porto 
Rico. Commitments have been made to 
seven associations in the northeastern 
States (Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). The total of tttese com- 
mitments has been $22,011,312.44. Com- 
mitments have been made to 14 associa- 
tions in the East North Central States 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin), totaling $50,871,541.38. 
Loan commitments have been made* to 
12 associations in the West North Cen- 
tral States (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas), and the total amount of 
such commitments has been $18,084,- 
952.34. 

Loans have also been made available 
to 36 associations n the southern States, 
including the South Atlantic and the 


East and West South Central States 
(Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North. Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Georgia, Florida,; Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas). The 
total amount made available to associa- 
tions in these States up to Mar. 2, 1931, 
is $136,269,887.79. Loans have also been 
made available to 31 associations in the 
western States (Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon and 
California), totaling $25,882,211.45. 
Effect on Other Sections 

The benefits of many of these loans 
accrue to organized farmers in other 
areas. For example, loans made to the 
National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion and the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, are used to assist cooperative as- 
sociations and their members in practi- 
cally all States where livestock and grain 
are produced. Similarly, loans to the 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La., and the National | 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., are made available to coopera- 
tives handling these commodities and aid 
the producers in every State in the cot- 
ton, wool and mohair producing areas. 

In addition to its loans, the Board has 
rendered an extensive investigational 
and advisory service to cooperative as- 
sociations. Members of its staff have} 
assisted in developing organization | 
plans. They have studied marketing and 
financial problems which the associations 
themselves, because of the broad appli-| 
cation of these questions, were not in a 
position to study. They have, in nu-| 
merous instances, given direct assistance | 


in working out problems of membership| lost, but any losses sustained will be | 


relations, or organization, or of opera-| 
tion. The Board thus far has under-| 
taken and completed, or partially com- 
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Altitude Flights 


By Bombing Craft Of Standards 


One of Heavy Ships Said to) 
Have Attained Height of 
24,940 Feet 





Bombardment 


that pursuit pilots are not the only ones 


| who can operate at will in the higher 


altitudes. According to a. report just 
received by the Chief of the Air Corps, 
Lt. J. A. Ronin, a member of the 11th 
Bombardment Squadron, pushed his Cur- 
tiss B-2 Bomber to an altitude of 24,940 
feet, which is quite an achievement, con- 
size and weight of that 
type of aircraft. 


| 


The report goes on to say that the 11th | 


Bombardment Squadron had conducted 
a series of altitude flights with these 
Curtiss “Condors,” 
ganization and 


participating thereby 


lending a competitive flavor to the tests. | 


Tle flights were scheduled for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the personnel in 
the use of oxygen at high altitude, to 
determine the rate of climb of the 


| bomber at various altitudes and the max- 


imum height that could be obtained in 
The GV-1670 “Conquero” en- 
gines, with which the B-2’s are powered, 
were opened to their limit when the alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet was reached. As a 
result of these flights, a considerable 
amount of valuable flight data was ac- 
cumulated. 
(Issued by Department of War.) 


Fruit Jobbers Advised 
To Get Federal Licenses 


Many jobbers who have not applied 
for Government licenses under the terms 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Act, in the belief that the law does 
not affect them because their purchases 
are made from local receivers of fruits 
and vegetables, must be licensed, in the 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

There are instances, says the Solicitor, 
when jobbers may be construed to be 
doing an interstate business in fruits 
and vegetables even though the financial 
transaction is between the jobber and a 
local receiver, as in a case where the 
receiver has obtained produce from pro- 
ducers or shippers in another State. 

In view of this opinion the Department 
urges all firms or individuals doing a 


| jobbing business in fruits and vegetables 


to make application for licenses under 
the Perishable Agricultural Commoditfes 
Act, enclosing a check for $10 payable 
to the Disbursing Clerk of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


New Divorce Measure 
Is Enacted in Arkansas 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Mar. 7. 
Governor Harvey Parnell has signed 
a bill (H. 218) amending the State di- 
vorce statute to permit the filing of a 
suit for divorce after a residence in the 
State of 60 days and to obtain a final 
decree 30 days later. 
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| pleted, more than 120 major projects of 


this kind. 

Seventeen of these have dealt with the 
problems of cooperative organizations in 
the northeastern States, including a com- 
prehensive survey of the cooperative as- 
sociations in these States made as a 
for future cooperative develop- 
Fifteen such projects have been 
on in the east north central 
States; 25 in the west north central 
States; 46 in the southern States; and 
20 in the 11 western States. This does 
not include numerous instances in which 
contacts have been made with coopera- 
tive associations, extension workers, 
State departments of agriculture, teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, and others 
who are working with cooperative as- 
sociations, either as directors, officers, or 
meanegenn, or in research or educational 
fields. 


ment. 
carried 


‘Obtain Finances Largely 


From Private Sources 


I wish to emphasize that loans 


are 


|not made primarily to provide funds at 


a low rate of interest for cooperative as- 
sociations. At the present time, as a 
matter of fact, cooperative associations 
are obtaining the greater part of their 
finances from private sources and it is 
right that they should. The Federal 
Farm Board can only provide supple- 
mental funds. Loans are made by the 
Board for the single purpose of assist- 
ing in the development of a national co- 
operative system of marketing for agri- 
culture. 

We believe that the ultimate goal of 
farm organization is to organize by com- 
modities, first, into locals, then into re- 
gionals, and then into national sales 
agencies. Seven of these national sales 
agencies have been organized with the 
assistance of the Board and are now 
functioning as follows: The Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, with 27 grain 
cooperatives as member units; the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association, 
with 11 cooperative cotton associations 
as member units; the National Wool Mar- 
Corporation, handling, its first 
year, approximately 35 per cent of the 
wool clip of the country and 95 per cent 
of the mohair; the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, with 20 units, 
handling approximately 58 per cent of 


| the live stock sold cooperatively in the 


country; the National Pecan Association, 
20 units; and a national sales 
agency for sugaY beets and one for beans. 

Some of the objects of these national 
sales agencies are to regulate the flow 
of the commodity to market in an or- 
derly way, to furnish the grower with 
accurate market information, to assist 
in regulating production to demand, to 
encourage the pro- 
the character of the com- 


the bargaining power of the individual 
into the hands of his own sales agency, 
which tends to place him on a parity 
with the buyer, and to develop adequate 
and sufficient credit facilities at reason- 
able interest rates for members, in sec- 
tions where needed. 

We think this program is fundamen- 
tally sound. We believe the farmers are 
beginning to realize that it is up to 
them to develop it. Neither the Farm 
Board nor any other government agency 
can do it for them. The Farm Board 
can help, and will, but the work will 
have to be done by the farmers them- 
selves. 

One sees and hears a lot these days 
about how much the Farm Board is 
going to lose of the $500,000,000 revolvy- 
ing fund. Yes, some money may be 


small in comparison with the benefits to 
agriculture, and, for that matter, the 
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hree Decades: 


Work Reviewed 


pilots at Rockwell Field,; Development of Bureau to 
| Coronado, Calif., recently demonstrated | 


Serve Needs of Modern | 


| 


Civilization Is Traced on 
Anniversary 


The Bureau of Standards of the De-| 


partment of Commerce on Mar. 7 com- 


memorated the completion of 30 years 


of public service. 

As 
scientific research, the Bureau accepted 
on its’ anniversary a portrait of Dr. 


a tribute to its three decades of | 


Samuel Wesley Stratton, who was the | 


first director of the Bureau. 
ton directed the activities of the Bureau 
from 1901 until the close of 1922. 
was presented by Henry 
Wise Wood, of New York City. 
Much of the Bureau’s success is at- 
tributed to Dr. Stratton, it was stated 
orally at the Bureau. He had been pro- 
fessor of physics at the Universities of 
Illinois and Chicago and had supervised 
the construction of physical laboratories 
at each institution. This unusual ex- 
perience was an excellent background 


A. 


for his work in planning the Bureau’s | 


laboratories. 
Growth of Bureau Traced 
Further information 


concerning the 


}early days and development of the Bu- 


reau was supplied as follows: 

Congress converted the old Office of 
Standard Weights and Measures 
the Bureau of Standards of the Treas- 
ury Department in 1901. In 1903 the 
Bureau was transferred to the newly 
formed Department of Commerce and 


Dr. Strat- | 
His | 





into | 


| 


Labor,. and in that year it moved to| 


its present site. 

Starting with only 14 employes, part 
of them borrowed, and occupying one 
floor and the basement of the old But- 
ler residence on the site of the addi- 
tion to the House Office Building, the 
Bureau has expanded into an organiza- 
tion of 1,056 people occupying some 
18 buildings. In addition, 38 national 
groups, and 1 international, such as or- 
ganizations of manufacturers or engi- 
neers, maintain 98 research associates 
at the Bureau. 

Modest Beginning Recalled 

In its early days the Bureau was en- 

gaged largely in carrying on work be- 


| 


| 


gun by the Office of Standard Weights | 


and Measures. It was concerned with 
electrical standards, with a method of 
testing clinical thermometers, and it 
had some small amount of testing under 
way for manufacturers. Dr. F. A. Wolff, 


who is still with the Bureau, was work- | 


ing with resistance and 
force. Work was started on photom- 
etry about that time. A laboratory was 
fitted up which had black walls. In the 
present laboratories screens take the 
place of these walls. 

The first appropriation made for the 


electromotive 


Bureau by Congress was only $167,000, 
while the last was for $3,339,000, 20 
times larger. During its 30 years of 


existence, the Bureau has issued about 
2,100 publications, and its library has 
grown from some 100 valumes to about 
38,000. In its early days the Bureau had 
about 7.5 acres of land, whereas it now 
has 56.3 acres, 
Special Appropriations Granted 

, A significant growth has taken place 
in appropriations under Director George 
K. Burgess, who succeeded Dr. Stratton. 
The principal growth in the staff of the 
Bureau has been since 1926 and in funds, 
since 1923, 

Among 31_ special appropriations 
granted the Bureau by Congress are 
those for metals, glass, paper, textiles, 
rubber, leather, sugar, gages, scales, ra- 
dio, sound, clay and clay products, X- 
rays, radium, waste land products, auto- 
motive power plants and dental mate- 
rials. Funds transferred from other 
Government departments and agencies 
come under 16 different headings. The 
3ureau is, for example, the research arm 
of the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Scope of Work Enlarged 

Starting with no branches in 1901, the 
Bureau now has 10, as follows: Aero- 
nautics, College Park Maryland; type 
tests of commercial airplane engines, 
Arlington, Va.; electric lamp inspection, 
Brighton, Mass.; master scale depot, 
Clearing Station, Chicago; waste lands 
products laboratory, Ames, Ia.: mate- 
rials testing laboratory, San Francisco: 
cement laboratories, Denver, Colo., and 
Northampton, Pa.; ceramics laboratory, 
Columbus, Ohio; and waste products lab- 
oratory, Auburn, Ala. 

The congressional act establishing the 
Bureau gave a broad scope to its work, 
for.it was not known what fields the de- 
mands for its services might cover. 
Among the tasks before the Bureau was 
the solution of problems arising in con- 
nection with standards, which has proved 
to be a most important field of work, 
and one that is continually expanding. 
Another line of endeavor was the deter- 
mination of properties of materials. 
This has likewise had an astounding 
growth. The construction, custody and 
comparison of standards has developed 
to very large proportions because of an 
increase in the variety of measurements 
made in science and industry, because 
of the increase in range of such measure- 
ments, and finally because of an almost 
incredible increase in the precision re- 
quired and attained. 

Messuroments Made in Wide Variety 

Vith 





reference to varieties of meas- | 


urements, the Bureau measures the heat | 


of stars, the electrical impact of a single 
electron, the received current in a radio, 
which the earth itself has been weighed. 
length ot waves of light, with the highest 
precision. It has even measured the 
saltiness of the sea, 


Measurements range from those of the | 


almost invisible dot of aluminum foil 


| 


up to the 5-ton weights in a single piece, | 


and still further on to the research in 


which the earth itself has been weighted. | 


They range from the heat of -the sun| 


to the infinitesimal heat from a single 
star. 


A good example of accuracy is the in- | 


crease in precision in measurements in 
radio frequency in which the accuracy 
is 1,000 times that of a few years ago. 
A set of quartz oscillators keep in tune 
with true frequency by about one part in 
10,000,000, 

Work on raw materials has advanced 
in a gratifying manner. Sugars new to 
the industry have been produced syn- 
thetically and by new processes of ex- 
traction. Experimental papers of a most 
varied composition have been produced 
in the Bureau’s experimental paper mill. 
An example of successful research in 
this field is the doubling of the folding 
endurance of currency paper without in- 
creasing the cost of producing it. The 
technique devised at the Bureau is be- 
ing applied in the paper industry to pro- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 

















The thirtieth anniversary of 
its establishment was _ ob- 
served, Mar. 7, by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 
3eginning in a small way in 
1901, various temporary quar- 
ters were occupied during the 
next two years. The first per- 
manent home,a building shown 
to the right, comprised in the 


present group and since en- 
larged was occupied in 1908. 
Today, the plant in the Na- 
tional Capital comprises 18 
buildings on 56 acres of 
grounds, as shown in the aerial 
photograph above; the facili- 
ties also include an engine 
testing laboratory at Arling- 


ton, Va., a radiobeacon experi- 
ment station at College Park, 
Md., a radio field station at 
Kensington, Md., and branch 
stations at Northampton, Pa.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Ames, Iowa; 
Denver, Colo., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 








Bureau of Standards 
Announces Issuance 


Of New ‘Year Book’ 


Contains Latest Data Ob- 
tained Both in This Coun-| 
try and Abroad on Prog- 
ress of Standardizations 


The latest data on standardization in 
this country and abroad now is evailable | 
in the new “Standards Yearbook for 
1931,” published by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Bureau has just announced. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Standards announces | 
the publication of the new “Standards 
Yearbook for 1931,” the latest volume 
of a series which was started in 1927, 

The Standards Yearbook should be of 
interest to everyone concerned, with the 
progress of standardization in the 
United States and abroad during the last 
year. It combines in convenient form in | 
one volume a great deal of original ma- 
terial as well as data which, while pub- | 
lished elsewhere, are scattered through- 
out many periodicals, reports, etc., and 
are, therefore, not readily available. 

The 1931 Yearbook contains nine sec- 
tions dealing with: Standardization in 
transport; international standardizing 
agencies; national standardizine agen- 
cies: Federal standardizing agencies; the 
National Bureau of Standards; munici- 
pal, county, and State agencies; general 
standardizing agencies; activities of 
commercial, scientific, and technical 
agencies; and a bibliography of stand- 
ardization. 

The first section forms one of the most 
interesting features of the entire book. | 
It contains original articles contributed | 
by national authorities on the various 
phases of transportation. Thus, stand- 
ardization in aeronautics is described by 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics of the Department of | 
Commerce; standardization on the rail- 
ways is discussed by W. C. Cushing, en- 
gineer of standards of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Charles F. Ketterling, director 
of the research laboratories of General 
Motors, tells of standardization in the 
design of automobiles; and William H. 
Harrison of the Bell laboratories tells | 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Mar. 7 











Representative Hawley 
called to dis- 


10 a. m,. 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
cuss a private matter. 

10:15 a. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Relief of Unem- | 
ployment, called to discuss various as- | 
pects of the unemployment situation. 

10:30 a. m.—Former Representative 
Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, Ind., 
called to thank the President for his 
appointment to be Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

10:35 a, m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to participate in the dedication of 
the tomb of Abraham Lincoln at 
Springfield, Ill. 

11 a. m.—James R. Garfield, chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on 
Administration and Conservation of 
the Public Domain, called to discuss 
the Commission’s report. 

11:30 a. m.—C. B. Denman, of the 
Federal Farm Board, called to discuss 
details of the forthcoming meeting of | 
the National Live Stock Marketing | 
Association. | 

12 m.—Charles H. Burke, Commis- 
sioner of the United States to the In- 
national Colonial and Overseas Expo- 
sition to be held in Paris, France, this 
year, called before sailing Mar. 11 for 
Paris. 

12:15 p. m.—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Direc- 
tor General of the Pan-American 
Union, called. Subject of conference 
not announced, 

12:30 p. m.—Dr. C, W. Greene, of 
the University of Missouri, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—William Gude, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., called to present a floral | 
piece on behalf of the National Florists 
Association. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 

6:40 p. m.—The President left for 
Asheville, N. C., to visit his son, Her- | 
bert Hoover Jr., who is convalescing 
from illness, 








} and 
| which ships are guided across the ocean 






of the new unit for measuring the trans-| the complete bibliog 


mission efficiency of telephone systems 
Somewhat unusual articles in thi 


of a modern automobile where tolerances | 
of only one ten-thousandth of an inch 
are used in regular shop practice on a 
production basis of 9,000 cars per day, 
an article on nautical charts by | 


and along dangerous coasts, prepared by 
the United States Coast and .Geodetic 
Survey. The modern methods of echo 
sounding are briefly touched upon. 


"| zation prepared through the courtesy of 
ft .. . 

. “|W. A. Slade, 
| series are one by C. E. Johansson of the | : 
Ford Motor Company on the use of pre- , : 
|cision gages in manufacturing the parts | the last section of the book. 


Library of Congress. 


is assured by a complete cross index in| 
addition to the usual table of contents. 


| Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. | 
|119) may be obtained f 
intendent 
| Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at| 
A valuable feature of the yearbook is! $1-each. 
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Right of Germans 
To Certain Patent 
Royalties Argued 








Supreme Court Hears Con- 
tentions of Claimants for 
Payment as Result of Seiz- 
ures During War 





The right of certain German corpora- 
tions to royalties paid under licenses of 
the Federal Trade Commission after 
seizure of their patents during the World 
War was argued Mar. 6 before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. * 

The three claimants are Farbwerke 
vormals Meister Luctus & Bruning, 
Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheide Anstalt 
Vorm. Roessler and Badische-Anilin 
& Soda-Fabrik. Their claims are pre- 
sented to the court in eight cases on 
writs of certiorari, Nos, 179 to 182 and 
271 to 274, 

According to the briefs the patents 
were seized during the war and, under 
Executive authority, licensed by the Fed- 
|eral Trade Commission to the E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Under these li- 
censes rovalties of 5 per cent, later 
changed to 2 per cent of the gross re- 
|ceipts, were to be paid into the United 
States Treasury in trust. 

Later, it was noted, the Chemical 
Foundation and three of the former 
German owners, brought suit against the 
Dupont Co. for reasonable royalties. The 
Chemical Foundation’s claim was limited 
|to the funds acquired after the sale of 
| the patents to it. 
| Frederick H. Wood, representing Farb- 
| werke vormals Meister Lucius & Brun- 
|ing, told the court that in these suits 
|}some $60,000 is involved. The cases, he 
|added, are test cases, the determination 
of which will settle some 90 similar con- 
troversies. 

Inclusion of Royalties 

° The instruments of transfer from the 
Ruvean of Standards: | Alien Property Custodian, he contended, 
did not expressly include accrued royal- 
ties. Under the cases, he urged, the 
raphy on standardi- | right to damages for past infringement 
jor accrued os _— be expressly 
5 ec ;conveyed. In this case the royalties did 
chief bibliographer of the| not pass under this rule, for the reason 
This appears as|that the express inclusion of damages 
for past infringement excluded any op- 
eration of the instruments to include 
rovalties, he said. 
| In reaching a contrary conclusion, he 
declared, the circuit court of appeals 
below had erroneously interpreted the 
language of the applicable’ statutes to 





United States 


Kase in finding the desired information | 


Copies of the yearbook (Bureau of | 
*y © | the effect that the transfer should have 
rom the Super-| the “same force and effect as an as- 
Documents, Government | signment.” 


Almuth C. Vandiver, for the Badische- 
Column 7.) 


of 
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Red Cross Aids 
Two Million in 
Drought Areas 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Relief Given in 22 States in 


February; Contributions 
Total $9,700,000, Head- 
quarters Reports 


About 2,000,000 drought sufferers were 
being helped by the Red Cross at the 
end of February, according to a summary 
of that month’s work made public Mar. 
7 at the national headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This number was approxi- 
mately 500,000 greater than the number 
of persons being aided at the close of 
January, it was stated. 

Contributions to the $10,000,000 relief 
fund, it was stated, aggregated $9,704,- 
645 on Mar, 6. Further information made 
public follows: 

Families Aided 

Red Cross rec¢rds are based on reports 
from its chapters and representatives. 
As of Feb. 28 the number of families 
being aided in 22 States was 460,240, 
and as of Jan. 31, 255,737. The number 
of persons was arrived at by using’ an| 
estimate of four and one-half persons| 
to an average family in the United 
States, consistent with Census Bureau 
figures. | 

The number of families being helped 
in the drought States was given by the) 
Red Cross as follows, as of Feb. 28: 


Alabama .... 22,752 Montana . 569 | 
Arkansas ...161,114 New Mexico .. | 
Georgia ..... 1,122 North Carolina 2,120 | 
Illinois 4,785 North Dakota. 280) 
Indiana ..... 2356 Ohio ......... 8,045 
Kansas ..... 26 Oklahoma ...52,616 
Kentucky ... 40,903 Pennsylvania. 549 
Louisiana ... 51,251 Tennessee ...16,467 
Maryland ... Oe 26,519 
Mississippi .. 31,389 Virginia’. . 9,175 
Missouri 22,626 West Virginia 5,009 


Relief was given 


sients in New Mexico. In February a 
few families in Kansas were aided by | 
Red Cross chapters. 

The Red Cross summary shows that 
drought relief was being given as of 
Feb. 28 in 850 counties in these 22 States. 
With the exception of Pennsylvania, fi- 
nancial assistance was being given by 
the national Red Cross in all of these 
States. In Pennsylvania, Red Cross 
chapters were giving the help out of 
their own treasuries, or other local funds. 

Types of Relief | 

Red Cross officials stated they be- 
lieved the figure of 2,000,000 persons 
being aided would represent the peak 
load during the disaster relief. While 
some chapters were able now to cut 
down the number of families being 
helped, because of Government loans be- 
coming operative, some employment 
opening up, and the financing of farm- 

s and planters being resumed by me 
leat in the plantation country, still 
other chapters in more northerly States 
were meeting an increased burden of re- 
lief because many families, who had 
been able to carry on, now found their 
resources exhausted, officials said. But 
it was believed, they added, that 2,000,- 


for a time early in Secondary Institutions Use 


the year to meet a problem of tran-| 
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Chinese Disagree 


Over Constitution 





‘Opposition to Plan for Adop- 


tion of Provisional Docu- 
ment in May Is Reported 





There has been a disagreement within 
the Chinese Nationalist government over 
the question of adopting a provisional 
constitution, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State, Mar. 
7. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

In a telegram dated Mar. 6, 1931, the 
American Legation” at Peiping, China, 
quoted a telegram from the American 
Consul General at Hankow, Mr. Frank 
P. Lockhart, reporting that the recent 
resignation of Mr. Hu Han-min from the 
presidency of the legislative Yuan of the 
Chinese government at Nanking has cre- 
ated widespread comment at Hankow. 

A telegram from the American Consul 
at Nanking, Mr, Paul M. Meyer, is also 
quoted by the Legation at Peiping, to 
the effect that posters have appeared 
in Pukow, across the Yangtze River 
from Nanking, reading: “Down with the 
National People’s Conference.” 

President Chiang Kai-shek is reported 
to have stated recently that the adoption 


lof a provisional constitution by the Na- 


tional People’s Conference, which will 
meet in May. 1931, was of the utmost 
importance, a policy opposed by Hu Han- 
min. It was on account of his disagree- 
ment on this subject with President Chi- 


|ang Kai-shek that Mr. Hu Han-min re- 


signed from the presidency of the legis- 
lative Yuan. 


Schools Adapting 


Courses to Meet 


Individual Needs 








28 Different Plans to Best 
Serve Pupils, According 
To Federal Survey 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
students were reported to the United 
States Office of Education in reply to 
23,000 questionnaires sent to American 
high-school principals in connection with 
the Office of Education’s National Survey 
of Secondary Education. Preliminary 
findings were submitted to School Life, 
official organ of the Office, by Dr. Roy 0. 
Billett, school administration specialist 
of the National Survey. 

Arrangement of the high school pro- 
gram for the welfare of the individual 
student is very new in the United States, 
according to Dr. Billett, and with the 
ption of variation in number of sub- 
jects a pupil may carry, and special 
coaching of slow pupils, few schools con- 
sider any provision to be meeting with 
unusual success. Many schools fail to 
report any provisions for individual dif- 
ference in use, he says. 

Twenty per cent or more of the larger 


000 persons would represent the great-| schools (enrollment over 1,000) use 18 
est number being helped at any one|of the 28 provisions originally tabulated 


time during the disaster. 


on the Office of Education questionnaire. 


Reports from the chapters giving the|Smaller schools were found to be less 
relief were considered to be only ap-|able than the larger ones to adapt their 


proximately accurate, the Red Cross 
stated. An effort to ascertain the dif- 
ferent types of help being given was 
not entirely successful as some chapters, | 
hard pressed with the task of’ giving 
the actual food, clothing, etc., did not 
have their records up to date. A partial 
report of types of relief given and the 
number of families having received it, 
follows: 


I <a ig ciap'ne Sebib oe CU O's +0we's 347,340 
ORMEME ..cccccvccece wikbisaaie -.. 86,306 
MES ic castocss casececes Balteisave 3,330 
ME occa ce ci gene pe eaceoies 26,580 
I 3h iat sien os 44.0 0,018 8,353 | 
Number of schools serving lunches, 2,772 | 
Number of children given lunches... 146,285 
1930 pasturage seed .........--++:: 58,352 | 
1930 garden seed .........-.2++-08 27,494 
82,936 


1931 garden sced .......... 

The Red Cross stated that in no case | 
is a family which receives several types 
of assistance, counted more than once. | 
For. instance, a family which may re- 
ceive food, clothing, fuel, stock feed, | 
medical aid and seed would be counted | 
as one family helped. 

Seed Distributed 

Distribution of 537,000 garden seed 
collections in the drought-stricken States 
now is under way. These collections in- 
clude from 14 to 18 varieties of vege- 
tables, and were worked out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture so that only 
seed suitable to the areas would be 
given by the Red Cross. 

The seeds will be distributed as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, 125,000 collections; 
Texas, 22,500; Missouri, 17,500; Illinois, 
4,000; Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia, 177,000 collections; Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, 131,000. 
Bids for 60,000 additional collections for 
other drought States had been asked for. 

More than 500 freight carloads of food- 
stuffs have been donated to the Red 
Cross for the drought sufferers, and 
these have been distributed in the most 
badly affected regions. Quantities of 
clothing have been made by Red Cross 
women volunteers for children, and used 
elothing has been reconditioned for 
adults. School attendance everywhere 
in the drought sections improved when 
the Red Cross school lunch program was 
instituted in rural schools, and warm 
clothing was distributed to the children. 

Disease Not Prevalent 

Contrary to expectations of health of- 
ficers, no reports have thus far reached 
Washington of serious impairment of 
health because of malnutrition among 
either adults or children. 
disease due to an incomplete diet, which 
is always present in some southern sec- 
tions, was shown not to be more. prevalent 
than usual, in Red Cross reports, Pre- 
scribing of powdered yeast was imme- 
diately arranged by the Red Cross, 
through local doctors, to combat pellagra 
and several thousand persons have re- 
ceived this, 

The generous donation of 
carloads of citrus fruits and fresh vege- 
tables, especially from Florida and Cali- 
fornia; of potatoes, cabbage and other 
vegetables and foodstuffs from northern, 


hundreds of 


central and western States, aided mate- | 


rially in maintaining standards of health 
Red Cross officials stated. , 

One type of relief given extensively 
by the Red Cross is touched upon in the 
monthly summary. This was the giving 
of feed for stock. 


Pellagra, a| 





programs to the differing needs of stu- 
dents. 

The student is aided in some institu- 
tions by advisory programs, psychologi- 
cal studies, adustment, remedial or res- 
toration classes or rooms. Other dif- 
ferences may be met by out-of-door proj- 
ects, vocational or educational guidance 
through exploratory courses, scientific 
study of problem cases, or various ar- 
rangements of study assignment, 

Procedure Modified 

Regular class-room procedure has been 
modified in mafly instances to meet spe- 
cial abilities or handicaps of John or 
Mary by the provision of individualized 
instruction, ability groupings, adjust- 
ment classes or rooms, contract, labora- 
tory or various other plans of instruc- 
tion. Sometimes credit is allowed for 
projects or studies carried on outside of 
school hours by students. 

Both large and small schools use prob- 
lem method, project curriculum, out-of- 
school projects, special coaching of slow 
pupils, individualized instruction, and 
laboratory plan of instruction with about 
equal success, Dr, Billett points out, al- 
though he stresses the fact that advisory 
programs, educational and_ vocational 
guidance through exploratory courses, 
opportunity rooms for slow pupils, scien- 
tific study of problem cases, psycholog- 
ical studies, and ability grouping are 
used in large schools with far greater 
frequency and reported success than in 
small schools, 

Individualized instruction seems 
equally applicable in schools of any size, 
special coaching of slow pupils is prac- 
ticed in more than half of the schools 
of any size, and successful use of scien- 
tific study of problem cases increases as 
enrollment increases in the hign school. 


National Guard to Take Part 
In Air Corps Demonstration 


_ The National Guard is to participate 
in the extensive Air Corps demonstra- 
tion and command and staff exercises 
ae held the last two weeks in May, 

Arrangements are being made for five 
service-type airplanes from each of the 
19 National Guard observation squad- 
rons. These will be flown by members 
of the squadrons and the Regular Army 
instructors on duty with the squadrons. 
Caretakers from the squadrons will act 
as mechanics for the flight. 

The National Guard personnel will be 
placed on an active-duty status, which 
will entitle them to all pay and allow- 


| ances, and this duty will be in lieu of the 


usual field-training period for the per- 
sonnel involved. It will give a limited 
number of National Guard officers a 
splendid opportunity to fly in large for- 
mations and engage in other phases of 
training not possible under normal con- 
ditions, when only a few planes are 
available at one time and place. 

The National Guard airplanes will con- 
centrate at. Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
and be formed into two groups of three 
15-ship squadrons each, which will form 
the Twenty-second Provisional Observa- 
tion Wing. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


steed eee mea eae eee 


Incomplete reports| entirely by volunteer workers for the 


as of Feb. 28 showed that the Red Cross| Red Cross, as only 340 workers from 
had given this stock feed to 26,580 farm-| the national staff or recruited from other 


ers in all but six of the 
States. 


22 affected | agencies had been used in the 22 States. 
Thousands of head of cattle,| These included stenographie and clerical 


horses, mules, hogs, and chickens had| help in the State headquarters and the 


been saved through this feed, it was 
estimated. In Arkansas alone 21,000 
farmers received free feed for livestock 
from the Red Cross. 





permanent field representatives in those 
States as well as specially assigned re- 
lief supervisors, Thousands of men and 
women volunteers, residents of the af- 


This huge relief task, Red Cross offi-| fected communities, had carried on the 
cials pointed out, has been borne almost| work, the Red Cross stated. 
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Mr. Hoover Vetoes Wagner Measure 
For Creation of Employment System | sen cazcca an duempe 
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Says He Will Not Sign Bill, Viewing It as Detrimental to 
. Labor System; Mr. Doak and Mr. Mitchell Voice Their 
Opposition to Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vision for the continuation of these two 
very important special services under 
the new plan, and the interstate quality 
of the Federal Service is destroyed. In 
any event, the bill required effective ac- 
tion by the legislatures and governors 
of the various States at a minimum 
time requiring so long a period for its 
establishment as to be of no purpose 
in this emergency. And there is, there- 
fore, ample time to consider the whole 
of the questions involved. 

“There is no financial loss to labor 
in allowing this bill to lapse. While the 
bill provides for $1,500,000 expenditure 
over the next 15 or 16 months, one-half 
of it would be absorbed in relieving one- 
half the present expenditures of the} 
States without any additional service on) 
their part. On the other hand, the pres- 
ent Federal service has available over 
the next 15 or 16 months nearly $1,000,- 
000 for the conduct of its agencies, which 
are being rapidly expanded through the 
emergency appropriations. 

“I am asking the Secretary of Labor 
to cooperate with the various interested 
organizations to draft a plan for presen- | 
tation to the next session of Congress | 
which will avoid the difficulties presented 
by this bill. 

“A more ample statement indicating 
the difficulties of the bill is given in the 
reports to me by the Secretary of Labor 
and the Attorney General, which are at- 
tached.” 


Letter Submitted 


By Attorney General 


The letter of the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell,+addressed to the 
President, follows in full text: 

“Dear Mr. President: I have examined 
the provisions of S. 3060, the Act to 
provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional employment system for coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion 
of such system and for other purposes, 
which has not yet received your ap- 
proval. 

“This examination made in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of Labor has 
been for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the effect of this Act would be 
during the next year upon the efforts 
of the Department of Labor to relieve 
unemployment. The Labor Department 








now has an employment bureau which is 
rendering excellent service. Section 1 
of this act expressly provides: 

“*The Employment Service now exist- 
ing in the Department of Labor is hereby 
abolished.’ 

“If this bill becomes a law, the pres- 
ent Employment Bureau would thus be 
immediately abolished and steps would 
then have to be taken under this act 
to construct an entirely new employ- 
ment service along new lines. It is ob- 
vious that months must elapse before 
substantial progress could be made in 
setting up the new service. The State 
authorities would have to be consulted, 
the action of State Legislatures awaited, 
and when some progress had been made 
in setting up new agencies to aid the 
unemployed, the restrictive provisions of 
this act such as thgt for apportionment 
of funds, would deprive the system of 
flexibility and hamper efficient action in 
the present emergency. 

“Without attempting here to analyze 
in detail all the complicated provisions 
of this act, it is obvious that by its terms 
it would have the effect at this time 
when labor is in greatest need of as- 
sistance, of destroying the employment 
service now being maintained in the De- 
partment of Labor and making it im- 
possible for months to come to replace 
it with a working organization.” 


Secretary of Labor 
Presents His Views 


The letter of the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, addressed to the Presi- 
dent, follows in full text: 

My Dear Mr. President: I have to 
submit to you my recommendation that 
you should not sign Senate bill 3060, 
the so-called Wagner bill. 

As you can imagine, I have all my 
life most urgently advocated the main- 
tenance and development of national em- 
ployment services. This bill seeks to 
destroy the present Federal Employ- 
ment Service by substituting Federal 
subsidies to the 48 States for conduct 
of separate agencies based upon popu- 
lation, not upon need. 

It destroys the interstate phase of 
service to labor movement, submits 
labor to the idiosyncracies of State pol- 
ities and gains nothing to the worker. 
Of the utmost immediate importance, its 
first provision is the abolition of the 
Federal Employment Service, which 
service has been built up over years and 
out of great experience. 

In the midst of our emergency we are 
to be compelled to abandon this vital 
help to labor and the new system, 
founded upon an old plan of State sub- 
sidies could not be substituted for many 
months and even years. It would destroy 
the interstate character of the Federal 
service, which is vital to employment and 
which is essentially a Federal function, 
and would set up these 48 independent 
employment services with no practical 
method of effective control. 


Measure Rejected 


At Different Times 


In amplification I may say: 

(1) The idea in this bill is not new, It 
has been proposed and rejected at differ- 
ent times over many years. Hearings 
were held on the subject in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress by joint committee of 
both Houses, and this plan was com- 
pletely abandoned. Notwithstanding 
statements to the contrary, the prin-| 
ciples on which the present bill are based 
are directly contrary to th@recommenda- 
tions of the Employment Conference of 
1921 of which you were chairman. 

Its details likewise antagonize the con- 
clusions of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of February, 1929. This 
bill was passed by the Senate in May, 
1930. The House took no action upon 1b 
until recently. Upon my accepting this 
office, you requested that I should take up 
the matter and endeavor to find a prac- 
tical basis for strengthening of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service, and you au- 
thorized an increase in appropriations 
therefor. 

After persistent negotiation I was un- 
able to secure such amendment to this 
bill as would make it practicable, and a 
substitute measure was prepared by the 
Department of Labor and submitted to 
|the Judiciary Committee of the House,/ 
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|graph of the pending measure the pres- 





and was approved last month. This 
substitute was predicated upon a decade 
of experience of the Department, and 
proposed to strengthen our present flex- 
ible interstate system, which stimulates 
cooperation with the States, permits free- 
dom of action to meet local and regional 
need. In the proposal which I made we 
er . undertook to serve in the so- 
called technological unemployment. We 
have an emergency appropriation of 
$500,000 for our present service, which 
would be lost if this bill becomes a law. 


Destruction of Existing 
Machinery Opposed 
(2) As I have said, by the first para- 


ent Employment Service is abolished. 
Therefore, should this bill become a law, 
the Government, now in the midst of a 
serious emergency in uxemployment, is 
faced with the destruction of all the 
practical machinery it has set up in the 
past decade and which is now function- 
ing, and the Labor Department is com- 
pelled to abandon duties of the utmost 
importance t« labor of the United States. 

It would take months and even years 
to work ‘out the cumbersome plans pro- 
posed by this measure, with all of its 
detail of submission to the respective 
States for rejection or adoption. I will 
not go into the complicated details by/| 
which the system was proposed to be! 
worked out, but even if workable it in- 
volves enormous delay when agencies 
tested by experience are of the utmost 
value, 

The present Federal service in the past 
12 months, in cooperation with State 
agencies, has placed over 1,300,000 per- 
sons in employment. In addition to its 
general functions it contains two special 
functions—that is, nation-wide service to 
agriculture and nation-wide service to 
veterans. Both of these special services 
are totally abolished by the bill, and no 
provision is made for their continuation. 
During the past year 700,000 farm la- 
borers have been found employment, 
largely in interstate movement, and many 
scores of thousands of veterans have 
been placed in profitable work. I wish 
to emphasize that both of these special 
services will end under this bill. I can- 
not approve a measure which proposes 
to scrap these agencies. 


Provision Lacking 


For Interstate Service 


(3) The present Federal Employment 
Service is founded upon the idea of co- 
ordination with State and local employ- 
ment agencies and especially for pur- 
poses of aid in which may be termed 
interstate placements. The President’s 
Conference on Unemployment and the re- 
port made by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on Feb. 25, 1929, 
emphasized this important interstate 
function. This primary Federal function 
is destroyed under this bill. 

This bill, as I have said, ‘seeks to set 
up by substitute 48 separate organiza- 
tions in the United States, based not upon 
need but upon population, with no defi- 
nite authority of control by the Federal 
Government and no function of interstate 
movement of labor. Railway and other 
interstate public services have always 
presented especial difficulties to State 
employment agencies. It is well known 
that some of the failroads and labor or- 
ganizations have been forced to maintain 
their own bureaus because of the inter- 
state problems involved. No interstate 
service would be possible under the 
set-up proposed in this bill. 

(4) The pending measure is so framed 
that there can be no definite certainty 
whether it would ever come into complete 
operation. With the present service 
abolished, if by the end of June, 1933, 





some of the States were unable or un- 
willing to appropriate funds or to coop- 
erate as this measure requires, then there 
would be no service in those States or no 
interstate movement to and from those 
States. 

(5) There are a great many other ob- 
jections to this bill. The whole question 
of Federal subsidy to State governments 
is subject to the great question as in 
some States it would be to set agencies, 
given over largely to politics, In others 
the Federal appropriations would be used 
merely to relieve the State of one-half its 
present expenditures, with no increase 
in services, There is no provision to 
guarantee the character of State em- 
ployes who would be partly paid by Fed- 
eral funds. 

There can be no basis in our form of 
government for the Federal Government 
to force State legislative policies, such as 
this bill might imply. The measure pro- 
vides for the establishment of 49 ad- 
visory councils, which means the widest 
variety of opinion and the maintenance 
of permanent friction, dispute and in- 
terefence with administration. It would 
be difficult to devise a better plan to de- 
feat the unification of employment 
policy. 

The measure lacks that practical flex- 
ibility essential for a function of this 
character. Unemployment is not a factor 
of population as this bill purports. It 
is a factor of industry and the economic 
situation of the times and the variation 
of the economic ebb and flow. To unite 
successfully men with jobs, effort must 
be timed to actual employment condi- 
tions. This bill simply sets up 48 sep- 
arate establishments with no respect to 
the problems of the times. 


Reasons for Opposition 


To Measure Summarized 


In conclusion, I cannot in the interest 
of the working people of the United 
States give my approval to a proposal 
which, while abolishing the tested ma- 
chinery of a decade of service, leaves 
the Government at a critical moment 
without any practical instrumentality to 
carry forward its necessary services. The 
existing Employment Service is fortu- 
nately in possession of funds with which 
to carry forward the work in which it 
has been efficiently engaged and which 
assure that the interest of the wage 
earners will be protected. 


Nor can I conclude without again em- | 


phasizing that this is not in essence 
emergency legislation. On the contrary, 
if it would be made workable at all, it 


| would require a long period for coordi- 


nation and establishment. Far from as- 
suring the cooperation of the States in 
the development of a public employment 
system, as the title of this measure sug- 
gests, it destroys all existing coopera- 
tion and makes the future development 
of any substitute system dependent upon 
acceptance or rejection of the provisions 
of the bill by 48 separate States. I can- 
not, therefore, give my approval to a 
proposal which, while ostensibly in the 
interest of labor, would, practically, and 
directly operate to the immediate injury 
of the wage earner. 


As it serves no emergency purpose 
and in fact destroys our emergency ac- 
tion, it is in the interest of labor that 
carefully and constructively formulated 
legislation should be undertaken rather 
than to approve this measure. Further- 
more, there is nothing in the present 
set-up of the United States Employ- 
ment Service which would prohibit any 
of the States appropriating any money 
they may see fit in carrying forward 
employment work within the States and 
in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 





Business and Industrial Situation 
In Foreign Nations Is Reviewed 


Canada Reports Larger Volume of Spring Wholesaling | ,,;.; 5, ‘chi us ailihte ab sad 


Orders; Coffee Market Weaker in Brazil 





The business situation throughout the 
world is reviewed in the weekly survey 
by the Department of Commerce, made 
public Mar. 6. The statement follows in 
full text: 


Argentina 


Business during the week ended Feb. 
27-continued to improve, owing to the 
rise in wool and linseed prices, increase 
in the value of the peso exchange, and 
the further heavy exports of cereals. 
The import.duty on many lines has been 
increased and a committee representing 
importers, brokers, and merchants has 
asked for a delay of 30 days in the ap- 
plication of the new duties. The num- 
ber of building permits and their value 
in the city of Buenos Aires for the 
week ended Feb, 27 have been the low- 
est for any week since the first of the 
year. 


Brazil 


The ratio of paper to gold milreis was 
6 milreis 858 reis paper to one gold 
milreis. Coffee shipments from Santos, | 
Rio de Janeiro and Victoria were nor- 
mal, but the coffee market is showing 
a slight weakening despite the fall in 
milreis exchange. Effective on July 1 
importers of gasoline will be required to 
mix their imported gasoline with 5 per 
cent of native alcohol. 

Reports from Porto Alegre are to the 
effect that business conditions in its dis- 
trict continue dull, this being partly due 
to the failure of the Banco Pelotense 
and partly to the drought which is ad- 
versely affecting its corn and rice crops. 

Data recently made public by the di- 
rector of statistics of the state of Per- 
nambuco bring out some very interest- 
ing facts with reference to the rapid 
industrial growth of that region over 
the period from 1907 to the close of 1929 
(latter year’s figures estimated). At the 
close of 1929 it was officially estimated 
that approximately 46 per cent of the 
total capital invested in industrial enter- 
prises in the state of Pernambuco was 
tied up in sugar mills, while something 
over 43 per cent of the value of the| 
state’s total industrial production was | 
represented by sugar and its by-products. 

In addition to the sugar industry there 
are several other industries which have 
shown substantial growth over the pe- 
riod in question. The most important of 
these at the close of 1929 were cotton 





textile mills (13), jute weaving mills 
(8), and silk textile mills (1). Although 
no specific data are available covering 
such enterprises as breweries, shoe fac- 
tories, cigarette factories, vegetable oil 
crushing and refining plants, wine presses 
and establishments engaged in the pro- 
duction of ceramics, all of these indus- 
tries contributed an increasing portion 
to the state’s total production figure and, 


without exception, all have shown a/| 900,000, exceeding the January valuation 


steady growth. 
Canada 


Orders in council made public during 


the week fix minimum valuations for 
duty purposes on gasoline imported from 
United States refining points and pro- 


hibits the import of coal, woodpulp, pulp- | 


wood, lumber and timber of all kinds, 
asbestos and furs from~Soviet Russia. 
Canadian imports from Russia in 1930 
consisted largely of anthracite coal; ex- 
ports were principally agricultural im- 
plements and machinery. 

Spring wholesale orders, while still in 
moderate quantities, aye reported to be 
increasing in volume. Clearance sales 
are featuring the retail trade. Contem- 
plated construction projects are expected 
to develop some improvement Shortly in 
the rate of industrial operations. Col- 
lections are still fair to slow at leading 
centers, 

Hardware dealers in the Maritimes 
and Quebec Province report a fair vol- 
ume of business although builders’ lines 
are moving slowly. A good demand is 
noted for electrical specialties. 
steel plants are moderately busy on cur- 
rent orders. Textile jndustries in On- 
tario report more active operations, but 
other manufacturing lines continue to 
run below normal although manufac- 
turers are taking on old employes who 
have been laid off for some time. 

An improvement has been noted in the 
provincial market for paper board; mills 
making newsprint cover paper and kraft 
report a light demand, but sales of book 
and lithographic paper are fairly good. 

Agricultural implements are stil] sell- 


| 
| 


| 
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Avrtorizen Statements Onty Are PresenTep Herein Brine 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Alabama Planning 
Communist Inquiry 





ing to Organize Negroes 
On Farms 





State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Mar. 8. 


Charges that communist agents are en- 
gaged in attempts to organize Negroes 
on farms in Alabama as members of the 
communist party have been made to the 
Attorney General, Thomas E. Knight 
Jr., who was asked to draft legislation 
designed to control the situation. 

The request was made by Representa- 
tive R. J. Goode, of Wilcox County, who 
stated that prominent lawyers have been 
engaged in a study of the matter with 
a view of curtailing the alleged activities. 

The State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industries, Seth P. Storrs, has 
sent a message to Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish (Rep.), of New York, Chair- | 
man of the House Committee to investi- 
gate communist activities and propa- | 
ganda in the United States, advising | 
him of the situation. Mr. Storrs in- 
quired whether there is anything the 
State of Alabama can do to_ help the 
Committee, or anything the Committee 
ean do to assist the Alabama officials. 
The Attorney General, it was stated, has 
begun an investigation. 


Lightweight Radios _ 
For Fighting Planes 
Are Sought by Navy 











Winter Maneuvers Develop | 
Need of ‘Homing Device’ | 
To Protect Small Craft) 
From Loss at Sea 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
installed in single-seater fighting planes. 
Early reports from the fleet indicate that | 
the two squadrons after returning from 
long over-water flights to check the ad-| 
vance of “enemy forces” were unable to 
locate the “Lexington” upon their return | 
to the prearranged place of meeting. The | 
exact reason for the difficulty has not) 
been determined in Washington, Mr. In- | 
galls explained, but the significance of 
the event has focused attention upon the 
outstanding problem of radio develop- 
ment, 

Forced to circle above over the open 
sea as darkness fell, the planes came 
dangerously near being forced down by 
exhaustion of fuel, he pointed out, and 
only the chance sighting of a blinking 
light about 50 miles distant saved the 
two squadrons. : 

Experimental radio homing® devices, 
comparable to the range-beacon receivers 
in use for overland air operations, have 
Never proved entirely satisfactory, he 
declared, and problems of weight, range | 
of reception, ease of operation, and size 
must yet be overcome. 

That development of a new instrument 
believed to overcome these objections is | 
under way, Mr. Ingalls said, adding that | 
completion of research may take more} 
than a year. Suitable equipment is pro- | 
vided scouting, observation and patrol) 
squadrons, he said, since these planes are 
large and can carry heavier radio ap- 
paratus than the small fighters. 

What prevented the two lost squad- 
rons from locating their base by radio | 
has not been explained, Mr. Ingalls de- 
clared. The nature of operations in the 
1931 “war,” he added, show that as soon 
as satisfactory equipment has been de- 
veloped a program to install radio ap- 
paratus in every naval plane must be 
undertaken. 

Neither the radio industry nor the 
Navy has been able to surmount operat- 
ing problems in connection with radio 
equipment for light planes, Mr. Ingalls 
pointed out, since apparatus used by 
commercial and military planes is not 
capable of adaptation to naval aircraft. 

Errors of navigation on the part of 
either planes or ships, difficulties with 
radio equipment or navigating instru- 
ments, or attacks by enemy forces on 
fleet carriers, forcing these plane bases 
to flee from prearranged meeting places, | 
may have tragic results, Mr. Ingalls ex- 
plained, and all possible steps are being 
taken to provide emergency precautions. 
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10 to 15 per cent lower. Demand for 
agricultural implements is improving 1n 
this Province and good sales are reported 
in road equipment. : 

Winnipeg wheat prices fell off slightly | 
during the first part of the week ended 
Feb. 27 but were firmer toward the close 
when the cash quotation for No. 1 North- 
ern was 57% cents. Ocean shipments 
for the week ended Feb, 20 totaled 3,-| 
491,000 bushels. 

Construction contracts awarded 
Canada during February totaled 


in | 


9 
£0;- 


by 28 per cent. Employment at the be- 
ginning of the month had declined from 
January, Dominion returns _ indicating 
gains in textiles and iron and steel, but | 
losses in trade, mining and logging, high- 
way and building construction. 

Blast furnaces in operation on Feb. 1 
numbered 102 as against 95 on the first | 
day of the year, the first gain in active 
capacity since March, 1930. | 

Hawaii 

Business conditions in’ Hawaii have | 
changed little during the last month. 
Real estate and building are slow, but | 
retail trade continues fair. With 40 
mills grinding on the current sugar crop 
and harvesting proceeding at the nor- 
mal rate, plantation and mill labor is 
fully employed and there are less un- 
employed in the cities as public works | 
projects get under way. Nine pineap- | 
ple companies report a pack of 12,- | 
672,000 cases of 24 cans each valued at | 
approximately $50,000,000, duwing the | 
last season, practically all of which has 
already been sold. This represents an 





Iron and | increase of about 37 per cent over the 


preceding year, and was due largely to 
better methods of culture, as there was | 
no material increase in the area cropped. | 
Nine banks of Hawaii report an increase 
of $3,600,000 in deposits, during the six 
months ended Dec. 31, bringing the to- 
tal up to $83,773,000. Loans and dis- 
counts during the same period declined 
$800,000 to $53,400,000. 


Italy 


_ No appreciablé change has been noted | 
in basic conditions in Italy, but a slightly | 





ing slowly in the Prairie Province but | more optimistic attitude toward the fu-| 


hardware -has_ benefitted slightly from 


ture is quite generally evident. Retail 


the seasonal pickup. The western mar; |and wholesale purchasing is still on a 


ket for industrial machinery is very 
quiet although Winnipeg sales of con- 
struction and transportation equipment 
are reported normal. 
are dull and paper products business is 
not very encouraging. 


| 


most restricted basis but the increasing 





frequency of small purchases in many | 
lines indicates a slight acceleration of | 


Hides and leather | the economic pulse. Unemployment is 


growing and now totals approximately 


Fertilizers in| 750,000, but it is expected to decrease 


< 


* ‘ 


|and store. 


| tent. 


|more palatible. 


{than in the nature of royalties. 


Cereals Viewed. 


As Necessary to 
Balanced Diets 


Products Are Rich Sources 
Of Energy and Also Sup- 
ply Some Fat and Protein, 
Federal Bureau Says 





Cereal foods, in some form, should 
contribute 25 per cent of the total fuel 
value in a well-balanced diet, according 
to an oral statement at the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Cereals contain starch 
chiefly and are the cheapest sources of 
energy. They also supply small amounts 
of protein and fat as well as minerals 
and vitamins, it was stated. The follow- 
ing additional information was also fur- 
nished by the Bureau. 

Cereals are “the staff of life’ the world 
over because they are cheap sources of 
energy as compared with other foods, 


| they are easily digested, they have a 


mild flavor that combines well with other 
foods, and they are easy to grow, ship 
Besides being important for 
their fuel value they furnish protein: If 
the diet includes the recommended pro- 
portion of cereale, about 30 per cent of 
the daily requirement of protein is al- 
ready furnished. However, the contri- 
bution of fats, minerals, and vitamins 
depends on careful selection from the 
great variety of cereals available. 
Cereal foods include not only the grains 
themselves such as rice and pearly bar- 
ley, but also the prepared forms such 
as breakfast foods, hominy, flour, meal 
and even bread, crackers, and most 
“baked goods.” 
Minerals Found in Cereals 

Whole-grain cereal foods, that is, those 
with the bran or outer layers of the 
grain and the germ, also supply rough- 
age, minerals and vitamins. Many foed 
specialists declare that these whole-grain 
cereals should have a regular place in 
the day’s meal, especially of young 


| people, for growing children need a par- 
| ticularly abundant supply of minerals 


and vitamins, Vitamin A is found jin 
shredded wheat and dark farina, vita- 
min B in both of these and also in rolled 
oats, while vitamin C seems to be lacking 


| in cereals. 


Rolled oats are the cheapest so far as 
their food value goes. A serving of this 
furnishes more calories, protein, fat, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus than most other 
cereals; however, it is low in iron con- 
Cereals rich in iron are whole 
wheat and dark farina; cereals high in 
calcium, besides oatmeal, are entire 
wheat, buckwheat flour and shredded 
wheat. However, if cereals low in cal- 
cium are eaten with milk, any deficiency 
in calcium is made up. Entire wheat and 
oatmeal are highest in phosphorus. 

Whole Grains Said Preferable 

Whole wheat bread is as nutritious 
as good cereal porridge. Of the white 
and dark breads it is the most valuable, 
especially when made with milk instead 
of water. In calories and protein it is 
about the same as white bread, but it 


|contains, more calcium, phosphorus, and 


iron, It is an excellent source of vita- 
min B and contains some vitamin A. 
All cereals contain some protein, but 
not efficient protein. This means that 
all of the animo acids of which proteins 
are made are not found in cereals. Since 
all of these acids are necessary for 
proper nutrition, no amount of cereals 
can furnish the required protein, so that 
some animal foods, such as meat, milk, 


|or eggs must be included in the diet to 


make up for this deficiency. 

When cereals are cooked long they 
lose vitamin B. However, cooking makes 
the starch more digestible by breaking 
the outer cellulose layer of the grain. 
Thorough cooking also makes cereals 
In some cases, like 
oats and cornmeal, cooking should be 
longer than 12 hours to bring out the 
best flavor and texture. Sugar should 
not be eaten with cereal because it 
causes fermentation and also because it 
changes the taste so that one tires of it 
sooner than of cereal without sugar. 

Cooked cereals are important for chil- 
dren because they usually form the main 


|dish at breakfast and at supper, and 


digestion of .a meal is better when it 
contains a hot dish. The ready-prepared 
cereals are excellent for variation, in 
hot weather, and lunches between meals. 

The belief that a quantity of cereals 
or starchy foods will cause indigestion 
does not hold for whole grains, With 
them the acidity developed by the starch 
is counteracted by the mineral salts 
which have been removed in the refined 
cereals. 





Right of German Patent 


Owners to Royalties Argued 
[Continned from Page 3.] 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik and Deutsche Gold 
& Silber Scheide Anstalt, agreed with 
the argument of Mr. Wood, except that 
he did not consider the funds as royal- 
ties. They were monies or rights to 
compensation, he said. Under the stat- 
utes, the Alien Property Custodian had 
no authority to make any alienation of 

money, he claimed. 
For the DuPont Company, one of the 


| respondents, G. Carroll Todd, stated the 


stand of that company as believing that 
whatever it owned under the licenses 
it owed to the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

The language of the statutes and trans- 
fers, he declared was sufficiently broad 
to include the royalties. Further, he 
added, the amounts paid into the Treas- 
ury by the DuPont Company under the 
licenses were more in the way of dam- 
ages and profite for past infringement 
This, 
he reasoned, was because the licensee 
used the patents without the actual con- 
sent of the true owners. 

Mr. Todd also distinguished 'the stat- 
utory statement that conveyances must 
have the force and effect of assignments 
upon an interpretation which gave that 
provision the purpose of one to furnish 
notice only. : 

Joseph H. Choate Jr., representing the 
Chemical Foundation, reiterated the ar- 
gument advanced by Mr. Todd relative 
to the statutory limitation of right to 
sug, placing it in the owner of thespat- 
ent at the time of the institution of pro- 
ecedings. 


POSTTEST SCOT ETO Te 
| rapidly with the advent of agricultural 


activities. The price reduction campaign, 
started last December, is still being 
pressed in an effort to hold the low 
price levels already attained. The cam- 
paign has been quite generally success- 
ful though foodstuffs are now showing 
a rising tendency. Most of the major 
industries are very sluggish but. plants 
have been put in order and the problems 
of costs and possible economies studied, 
as a result of which the whole of Italian 
industry is expected to be more produc- 
tive and in better competitive shape 
when demand returns. : 
To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 10. 
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AvTHOoR 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT B 


On Consumption 


And Supply of Oil 


Committee Selected for 
Work by Secretary Wil- 
bur; Oklahoma Invites 
Governors to Meeting 








A Voluntary Committee on Petroloeum 


Economics has been appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, to make a survey of the supply 
and demand in the industry over a period 
of six months from Apr. 1, 1931, the De- 
partment announced in a statement just | 
made public. 

The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

At the request of the American Pe-| 
troleum Institute, Secretary of the In-} 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur, as chairman} 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
has announced the appointment of a Vol- 
untary Committee on Petroleum Econom- 
ics, to survey the supply and demand 
factors in the petroleum industry for 
the six-month period beginning Apr. 1 
and ending Sept. 30, 1931. 


Personnel of Committee 


The committee consists of: E. B. Swan- 
son, Chief Economist, United States Bu-| 
reau of Mines, chairman; John W. Frey, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domesfic Com- 
merce; Martin Van Couvering, petroleum 
engineer, Los Angeles; Alfred G. White, | 
National Industrial Conference Board, | 
New York City; and Howard Bennette, 
Western Petroleum Refiners Association. | 

Two reports, similar in character to| 
the one projected, were made in 1930 
by a volunteer committee consisting of 
J. Elmer Thomas, Fort Worth, Tex.,| 
chairman; Joseph E, Pogue, New York| 
City; Ray M. Collins, Tulsa, Okla.; H. 
W. Lowrie Jr., Denver, Colo.; and H. P. 
Grimm, Los Angeles. These reports or 
surveys were made as the result of a 
unanimous request by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and the data thus compiled served | 
more or less as a guide to the industry, | 
resulting, oil executives asserted, in more 
orderly production and a pronounced | 
diminution of hitherto generally recog-| 
nized wasteful and extravagant methods 
which the industry in recent years has | 
sought to correct. 

The problem of estimating the crude-| 
oil requirements of the country was ap-| 
proached by the former committee | 
through an analysis of the prospective | 
consumption of gasoline and a transla-| 
tion of the gasoline demand into the | 
domestic crude oil needed to provide the | 
necessary gasoline. 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 8. 


The Governors of eight States have | 
been invited by Governor William H. | 
Murray to meet at Texarkana, Tex., Mar. | 
9 to discuss the oil situation and con-| 
sider possible legislation to relieve it, 
jt is announced by the Governor. The 
invitation, he said, was sent to the Gov- 
ernors of Wyoming, California, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio and 
Louisiana. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
issued an order increasing the allowable 
fi ¥ of crude oil in the Oklahoma City 
net to 150,000 barrels daily. The in- 
crease was allowed after a hearing upon | 
a petition by the Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., 
which asked for a production of 175,000 | 
barrels. 

The new production figure represents | 
7.5 per cent of a potential production of 
2,000,000 barrels a day, the Commis- 
sion stated. Another hearing on the 
possible demand from the Oklahoma City | 
field will be held Mar. 15, it was an-| 
nounced, 


| 
| 
j 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 7. 


An appeal to John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
to act in behalf of the oil industry has} 
been made by Governor Ross §. Sterling, 
following the recent cut in the price of 
crude oil by the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. The Governor’s message fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Have just learned of drastic crude| 
price cut by Standard Oil Company of| 
Indiana. Am actively working in con-| 
junction with Governors of other oil | 
States to find solution of oil industry‘s 
distressing problem and adopt some uni- 
form program it possible. Extremely 
critical condition exists in Oklahoma, 
where determined effort is being made 
in legislature by certain interests to re- 
peal or seriously cripple all conservation 
statutes and destroy conservation and 
production control machinery. Kansas 
Legislature now considering pending con- 
servation bill which if adopted will per- 
mit proration. Texas Legislature now in 
session. 

I fear Indiana’s price cut will upset 
entire program and defeat all efforts to 
save from ruin the oil industry in these 
States and the hundreds of thousands of 


er people directly and indirectly en- 


cerned about this matter because the oil 
industry is so closely entwined with our 
whole economic structure that disaster 
to it will necessarily react injuriously 
upon every industry in our State, 

You are reputed to be the largest 
stockholder in the company and are in- 
terested in the welfare of the oil indus- 
try and of the people, hence I present this 
situation for your most earnest consider- 
ation, hoping that the cooperation of 
your company may be secured and op- 
portunity be had to find a way out of a 
most serious situation. 


Orders Issued to Recall 


Marines From Nicaragua 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in the force of the National Guard to 
permit the two reserve bodies of Ma- 
rines, above mentioned, to be replaced 
by the National Guard, and that these 

arines then will be free to leave 
Nicaragua. 

After this Marine personnel is sent 
home, there will be left in Nicaragua ap- 





proximately 1,000 Marines, consisting of | 


officers of the National Guard organiza- 
tion, a reserve Marine guard at Managua. 
an instruction battalion of Marines for 
the purpose of completing the instruc- 
tion of the native officers and men of 
the National Guard, and an aviation 
section which is to continue the convey- 
ance of supplies until the present pro- 
gram of road building makes that no 
longer necessary. 

It is the opinion of those responsible 
for the withdrawal plan that the instruc- 


rs ion of nativé officers and men can be 


tirely completed so as to relieve all 


Marines serving in Nicaragua imme- 
diately after the inauguration of a new 


. Government Jan. 1, 1933. 


m the more deeply con- | 


STATEMENTS Onty Are PreseNTeD Herein, Berne 


Y THE Unitep States DaILy 


On Liberia Sought 


International Committee Asks 
For Information on Variety 
Of Topics 


The Department of State has been in- 
formed by Mr. Samuel Reber Jr., Amer- 
ican representative on the International 
Committee on Liberia which met in Lon- 
don on Feb. 27 to consider Liberia’s re- 
quest for assistance in various social, 
administrative and financial reforms, 
that the Committee has decided to send 


to Liberia three experts for further study | 


of these questions and subsequent re- 
port to the Committee. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Ligthart, a Dutch fiscal 
officer, and Mr. Bruno, a French admin- 
istrator, have already been designated 
for this service and that they will pro- 
ceed to Liberia in the immediate future. 

The International Committee has also 
requested the health organization of the 
League of Nations to designate an ex- 
pert in public health matters. He will 
probably accompany Mr. Ligthart and 
Mr. Bruno. 

The International Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Liberia, Po- 
land, Spain, the United States and Vene- 
zuela. It adjourned on Mar. 8 to await 
the submission of the experts’ reports, 

p Ussued by Department of State.) 





Changes in Proposal 


To Regulate Flood 
Waters Are Advised 


Report to House Suggests 
Certain Modifications of 
Basic Plan for the Lower 
Mississippi 





Control of floods in the lower Mis- 
sissippi by the basic plan “as now 
adopted” was recommended in a re- 
port by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Army Engineers, trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, to the House 
Committee on Flood Control. (Pub- 
lication of the portion of the report 
dealing with suggested modifications 
ain the plan was begun in the issue 
of Mar. 7.) The continuation of the 
report, discussing floodways and es- 
cape of excess water from the main 
stream, proceeds as follows: 

4. Escape of excess water from the 
main stream. . 
a. The approved project contemplates 


|more than 900,000 ¢. f, s. escaping just 


below the mouth of the Arkansas and 


| 1,500,000 c. f. s. at the latitude of Red 


River; the latter figure includes the wa- 
ter coming down through the Boeuf Ba- 
sin from the mouth of the Arkansas. All 
excess water escaping north of the mouth 
of the Red finds its way to the Gulf of 
Mexico via the Atchafalaya Basin. This 
leaves, supposedly, 1,500,000 c. f. s. to 
find its way between the main river levee 
lines toward New Orleans. Just above 
New Orleans is the Bonnet Carre flood- 
way, which is designed to take out 250,- 
000 c. f. s. and discharge it into Pont- 


via Lake Borgne. There is left suppos- 
edly 1,250,000 c. f. s. in the main stream 
to find its way between the levees at 
New Orleans to the mouths of the river 
at the Gulf; and this seems reasonable 
and safe. 

b. No serious objection has been raised 
to the Bonnet Carre floodway. The Fed- 


;eral Government is paying for the land| 


there, but there has been much difficulty 
in obtaining the land and in arranging 
passage for highways and railways across 
the floodway, which has called for vexa- 
tious suits at law. 
Objections to New Floodway 

c. There has been some contention for 
another floodway below New Orleans. 
There are two objections to such a flood- 
way: One, it is apparently not needed; 
and, two, it would tend to danger at New 
Orleans, due to increased current past 
the levees protecting the city. This in- 


creased danger is of a markedly insidi- | 


ous character. These reasons have caused 
the idea of this additional floodway be- 
low the City of New Orleans to be dis- 
carded. 

| d. The prime objection to the adopted 
|project comes from the _ floodways 
| through the Boeuf and Atchafalaya ba- 
}sins. The inclusion of these floodways 
in the project but makes a virtue of ne- 
|cessity. The surplus waters of every 
great flood have passed through these 
| basins. So much of the waters of any 
| future flood as can not pass between the 
levees must again pass through these 
|basins. Prior to the flood of 1927 the 
hope existed that the flood waters could 
|be excluded from them. The present 
project recognizes that such hope was a 
|fallacy. There the payment of flowage 
rights and damages is not contemplated. 
Objection is raised to the great widths 





| Tifice” of so much land. There has been 
|@ very earnest effort made to avoid any 
| floodway through the Boeuf, but it has 
|failed. All who have examined the ap- 
| proved project agree that a floodway 
|through the Atchafalaya cannot be 
avoided except by a general application 
|of a system of reservoirs to the entire 
| watershed of the Mississippi. 
watershed of the Arkansas and the 
| White are fully guarded by reservoirs, it 
is possible to avoid a floodway through 
|the Boeuf in case a flood not exceeding 
that of 1927 is the basis of protection. 

| Fund for Protective Works 

| @. The adopted project takes into ac- 
|count the situation of the people in the 
| Boeuf and Atchafalaya basins and pro- 
;poses to expend in these basins $42,- 
600,000 for protective works. At first 
{glance this figure seems too high for 
economic justification. With levees at 


in the Boeuf and 3,550,000 acres in the 
Atchafalaya outside of backwater areas 
that are subject to overflow by the maxi- 
mum probable flood. The adopted proj- 
|ect contemplates the permanent protec- 
|tion of 1,250,000 acres in the Boeuf and 
1,800,000 acres in the Atchafalaya. If 


at the figure of $1 per acre, which I 
| believe is quite liberal, then there can 


the Atchafalaya Basin $36,000,000, or a 
total for the two basins of $61,000,000, 
,or $19,000,000 more than is provided in 
|the approved project. It appears then 
that somewhat more liberal treatment 
may be given in the side basins west of 
|the main river than has been given in 
the adopted project, provided that flood- 
waters in emergency are to be allowed 
to escape through natural drainage areas 





| [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


of the floodways and the consequent “sac- | 


If the! 


the 1914 grade, there are 2,550,000 acres | 


| the average annual flood loss be assumed | 


| be economically expended for protection | 
in the Boeuf Basin $25,000,000 and in| 
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Transfer to States of Public Lands 
Favored by Conservation Committee 
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Grant of All Unreserved and Unappropriated Areas Rec- 
ommended, With Federal Retention of Other Parts of Pub- 
lic Domain for Particular Purposes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Committee was formally author- 
ized by Congress, and not until May 14, 
1930, that an appropriation of $50,000 
was made available to carry on the pro- 
posed work, 

“A number of meetings and field in- 
vestigations were held by the Commit- 
tee between June, 1930, and January, 
1931, studying at first hand the prob- 
lems of grazing, reclamation, forestry, 
flood control, Indian reservations, and 
|other matters involved in the disposition 
|of the public lands, and in correlating 
the data furnished by various agencies 


administration. Individual members of 


with the problems considered. 


“The work of the Committee was con- 
cluded well within the appropriation of 


be returned to the General Treasury after 
all obligations are met.” 

| This proposal to transfer public lands 
|from Federal to State control was in- 
itiated in July, 1929, when the Secretary 
|of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, be- 





| fore a conference of western Governors at} 


| Boise, Idaho, suggested that such a move 
| might be wise and that Western States 
might handle their watersheds to better 
| advantage than the Federal Government. 
President Hoover in a letter to west- 
ern Governors on Aug. 21, 1929, agreed 
| with Secretary Wilbur, and wrote that 
| State agencies nearer to public lands 
could administer them more properly 
than could the Federal Government. 
Those signing the report were: James 
A. Garfield, the chairman; H, O. Bursum, 
Francis C. Wilson, I. M. Brandjord, Wil- 
liam Peterson, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
George W. Malone, Ross K. Tiffany, 
|Charles J. Moynihan, Elwood Mead; 
| Rudolph Kuchler, I. H. Nash, Perry W. 
| Jenkins, Gardner Cowles, Huntley N. 
Spaulding, James P. Goodrich, E. C. Van 
Petten, Wallace Townsend and George 
H. Lorimer. The Commission’s conclu- 
sions and special recommendations fol- 
low in full text: 
| To the President of the United States: 
The Committee appointed by you, in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress ap- 
|proved Apr. 10, 1930, to make a study 
jof and report on the conservation and 
administration of the public domain, re- 
spectfully submits the following report: 
| You have submitted to the Committee 
|problems for consideration which we 
summarize under five major topics: 
| 1, The future disposition of the re- 
maining vacant, unreserved, unappropri- 
|ated public lands and the adoption of 
|a definite program of conservation of 
| grazing resources either through owner- 
ship or control by the States or by Fed- 
eral administration. 
2. The use and conservation of water 





resources including reclamation and flood | 


| control. 
| 3. The conservation of subsurface min- 


|chartrain, a great reservoir, from which | i i 
; one > , ; I eral resources with respect particularly 
|it finds its way to the Gulf of Mexico|to the position which the States should 


| occupy in any program, 
| 4, The conservation of timber resources 
with special consideration of national 
forest areas, their usefulness within 
present limits, and the matter of addi- 
| tions to or eliminations from those limits. 
| 5. Changes in administration 
might produce greater efficiency in the 
conservation and use of the natural re- 
sources of the Nation. 
| Consideration of the questions submit- 


ted has led the Committee to the fol-| 
|lowing general conclusions and specific 


recommendations, 


General Policies 
It is the conclusion of the Committee: 


1. That all portions of the unreserved | 


and unappropriated public domain should 
be placed under responsible administra- 


tion or regulation for the conservation | 


and beneficial use of its resources. 
2. That additional areas important for 


national defense, reclamation purposes, | 


reservoir sites, national forests, national 
parks, national monuments, and migra- 
tory-bird refuges should be reserved by 
the Federal Government for these pur- 
| poses. 

3. That the remaining areas, which are 
valuable chiefly for the production of 
forage and can be effectively conserved 
and administered by the States contain- 
ing them, should be granted to the States 
which will accept them. 


4. That in States not accepting such | 


a grant of the public domain respon- 


sible administration or regulation should | 


| be provided. 


of certain mineral resources. We be- 
|lieve the States are conscious of the 
|importance of such conservation, but 
that there is a diversity of opinion re- 
garding any program which has for its 


purpose the wise use of those resources. | 


Such a program must of necessity be 
based upon such uniformity of Federal 
and State legislation and administration 
as will safeguard the accepted principles 
of conservation and the reclamation 
|fund. When such a program is devel- 
|; concerned, those resources should be 
; transferred to the State. This is not 
intended to modify or be in conflict with 
the accepted policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relating to the reservation 
stated in conclusion No. 2 above, 


Special Recommendations 

1, That Congress pass an act grant- 
|ing to the respective public-land States 
all the unreserved, unappropriated pub- 
lic domain within their respective boun- 
| daries, conditioned, however, that in or- 
der to make the grant effective, the 


—_— 





Production of Soft Coal 


The total production of bituminous coal 
for the country as a whole during the 


| days, is estimated at 38,542,000 net tons. 
This is in comparison with 39,716,000 
| tons for the 26 working days in Decem- 
ber. The average daily output in Jan- 
uary was 1,465,000 tons, a decrease of 





| daily rate of 1,528,000 tons for the month 
of December. 
The production of Pennsylvania an- 


ber. The average daily rate of output 
in January was 236,800 tons, an increase 
| of 2,700 tons, or 1.2 per cent, over the 
daily rate—234,100 tons—in December. 





|of the Government charged with their | 
|the Committee have had the advantage | 


|of informal conferences with members | 
of the Senate and House who are familiar | 


$50,000, and a considerable balance will | 





States desirous of accepting it shall so 
signify by act of legislation. A copy 
of the accepting act signed by the gov- 
ernor and attested by the great seal of 
the accepting State, when transmitted 
to the President of the United States, 
shall operate as an application for the 
clear listing of the lands granted, and 
the proceedings thereon shall follow un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, as in the case of selections 
heretofore made by public-land States 
under State land grants. 

2. That for States not accepting the 
grant Congress shall include in the act 


of the State land commission, or State 
land commissioner, as the case may be, 
authorized thereto by the State legis- 


tive order designate the unreserved, un- 


as a national range. 

Existing laws and appropriations per- 
taining to the national forests should be 
extended to national ranges in so far as 
applicable, including grazing research 
and range improvements, and disposi- 
tidn of receipts, homestead provisions, 
and the prospecting for and utilization 
of minerals. 

National ranges should include public 
lands withdrawn for mineral or other 
purposes when the use of the land for 
grazing is not inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the withdrawal. 

3. In the same act of Congress it 
should be provided that in the absence 
of legislation by any State within 10 
years thereafter dealing with the con- 


a provision that upon the application | 


lature, the President should by Execu- | 


appropriated public domain in such State | 


additions to existing national forests or 
for establishment as new forests. 
(The map referred to is shown 
on this page.) 

And in order to determine what, if 
any, areas should be taken from or added 
to the national forests, a board should 
be created for each State composed of 
five members, one designed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, one by the 
|Seeretary of the Interior, one by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and two by 
the State. The power and duty of.such 
boards shall be: (1) To decide what, if| 
any, lands within such proposed areas 
shall be added to the national forests; 
| (2) to decide what, if any, areas within 
existing national forests shall be restored 
'to the public domain; (3) additions to 
national forests should be limited to 
areas chiefly valuable for forest pur- 
poses, except upon request of the State 
involved; (4) the board shall endeavor 
}to correct and round out the boundaries 
of national forests by the consolidation 
of areas wherever practicable; (5) the 
| board shall report its findings from time 
|to time to the Secretary of the Interior 





and complete its findings within one year 
| from appointment of the beard. 


Recommend Map 


As Basis for Study 


The committee recommends the use of 
|}map No. 1 merely as a basis for con- 
| sideration of the board, not as an ex- 
| pression of opinion or suggestion that 
those areas be added to the national for- 
| ests. 

The 


committee believes that this 


which | 


trol and administration of the unre-| method of procedure will expedite clear 
served, unappropriated public domain, | listing of the remaining lands. 

the President, by Executive order, may| Whatever areas are not included within 
establish, when authorized by Congress, | a national forest as a result of the de- 
a national range in such State, comprised | cision of the board shall then pass to any | 
of all such public domain, including | accepting State to be clear listed in the| 
lands withdrawn for mineral or other|same manner as the general grant. 
purposes whose use for grazing. is not; The board herein created shall be or- 
inconsistent with the purpose of the| ganized upon the passage of the act, and 
withdrawal. |}any State may elect to defer acceptance 
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classifications when such action is 


deemed proper by the board. 


7. Areas restored to the unreserved 
and unappropriated public domain 
through the cancellation of any rights or 
claims or release of withdrawals should 
be subject to adjudication and clear list- 
ing or reservation, as herein provided. 


8. The Secretary of the Department 
having jurisdiction over any of the lands 
classified and disposed of as herein pro- 
vided and remaining in public ownership 
should be authorized to exchange any 
such lands with States or private owners 
for other lands of equal value with a 
view to consolidating ownership for more 
effective utilization and administration. 
In the making of such exchanges long- 
standing priority of use of grazing areas 
should be given due consideration and| 
no exchanges completed until after full 
hearing has been accorded. Similar au-| 
thority should be extended by an en- 
abling act to the States as to any public 
lands granted thereby, and also as to 
any lands granted to the State by pre- 
vious enabling or other acts. 

9. In order to bring about the consoli- 
dation of existing State holdings within 
the States not accepting the general 
grant, so that administration and control 
may be more efficiently exercised, the 
State should be authorized, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment having jurisdiction thereover, to 
select any isolated area not in excess of 
four sections of the unreserved, unap- 


| propriated public domain, such as con- | 


solidated with nearby areas of State- 
owned lands, would effect the purpose 
mentioned; and upon clear listing of such 


| 
| 


Bolivian President 


Inducted Into Office 


American Minister Attends 
Ceremonies Inaugurating 
New Government 


The new government of Bolivia was 
inaugurated on Mar. 5, the American 
Minister, Edward F. Feely, attending 
the ceremonies with the special rank of 
Ambassador, according to an announce- 
ment just made’ by the Department of 
State. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

Dr. Daniel Salamanca was inaugurated 
President of Bolivia Mar. 5. The Presi- 
dent of the United States had appointed 
the Honorable Edward F. Feely, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, as special representative, with the 
rank of Ambassador at the ceremonies 
of the inauguration. 

Mr. Feely reports that the government 
which took office is composed as follows: 
Dr. Daniel Salamanca, President; Jose 
Luis Tejada Sorzano, Vice President; 
Daniel Sanchez Bustamente, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Luis Calvo, Minister of 
Government; Luis 0. Abelli, Minister of 
Finance; Florian Zambrana, Minister of 
Railways and Communications; Bailon 
Mercado, Minister of Public Instruction; 
Jose Lanza, Minister of War. 
 Adupuihcbishasiohamtnanddiabaninnennnn 


selections, title should then pass to the| distribution of the water or with vested 


State as in the case of other State land 
grants. 


10. The 


Secretary of the 


previously withdrawn for the protection 


rights secured thereunder. 
Past experience, coupled with the ur- 


Interior | gent need of additional funds for accel- 
should be authorized to clear list areas | 


erating and continuing construction work 
, points conclusively 


| 


|on irrigation projects 


| of stock-watering places and areas with-|to the desirability of adopting a definite 





drawn for stock driveways upon a show- 


policy relative to hydroelectric develop- 


ing by the State that they are no longer| ment, under which the power receipts 


required, 


| should be used; first, to repay the cost of 


11. As to all grants provided for in| the power plant and appurtenant works; 


the act, the land should pass to 
States impressed with a trust for 


ad- | which 


the | second, the cost of the reservoir and dam 


regulates the delivery of water 


ministration and _ rehabilitation of the|to the plant; and after that, all net rev- 
public domain and for public institutions |enues should be credited to the recla- 
and with such restrictions as Congress | mation revolving fund. 


might deem appropriate. 


|General Restrictions 


Deented Desirable 


The policy should be continued of hav- 
ing a central organization to design and 
| build works, but to transfer these works 
|to the control and management of the 


The following general restrictions are | Water users as soon as the projects are 


deemed desirable: 
(a) The lands passing to the several 
States under the provisions of this pro- 


| posal shall be subject to lease, sale, or 


other disposition as the State, Legisla- 
ture may determine; provided, however, 
that all sales of such lands shall be 





4, Areas of unreserved and unappro-|of the grant in paragraph 1 until the de- 


Areas Proposed by Forest Service as Additions to Existi 





5. We recognize that the Nation is| 
committed to a policy of conservation | 


oped and accepted by any State or States | 


And Anthracite Reported | 


month of January, with 26.3 working) 


| 63,000 tons, or 4.1 per cent, from the} 


thracite amounted to 6,157,000 net tons | 
in January and 6,086,000 tons in Decem- | 





LEGEND 


f } EXISTING NATIONAL FORESTS 


HBB 46-45 Proroseo ror incuusiON 
IN NATIONAL FORESTS 
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ad 


| 
priated public domain granted to the 


| States shall be clear listed by the De- 
|partment of the Interior in accordance 
| with established procedure as to mineral 


| or nonmineral character. In the case of 


|lands classified as nonmineral in charac- 
'ter, those passed to the States should be 
in fee simple, and pending the transfer 
of lands to the States the Federal Gov- 


ernment should recognize in so far as 
| possible any method inaugurated by the 
States to regulate the movement of live- 
stock on such lands to prevent overgraz- 
ing that is not discriminatory between 
the States. 

In the case of lands classified as min- 
eral in character, title to the State 
should be in fee simple, except for the 
reservation in the United States of speci- 
fied mineral or minerals found by the In- 
terior Department to be present in the 


reservation in the United States, its per- 
mittees, lessees, or grantees, of the right 
to enter upon the lands, to prospect for, 
mine, and remove such minerals. 

5. There should b2 temporarily ex- 
cepted from the grant the areas shown 





land at the time of clear listing, and with | 


on the map submitted to this com-| mendations to the Secreteary of the In- 
mittee by the Forest Service, entitled} terior for the elimination of lands from 
(Issued by Department of Commerce:)|“Areas proposed by Forest Service as| existing reservations, withdrawals, and 





termination of the board has been made. | 

6. The board should also be authorized | 
to select additional reservations impor- | 
|tant for national defense, for reclama- 
tion purposes and reservoir sites, for na- | 
}tional parks and monuments, and for| 
migratory-bird refuges, and to recom-| 
mend that they be set aside for the pur- 
poses indicated and be excluded from| 
lands granted to any accepting State,| 
and such recommendation when received 
iby the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have the effect of excluding such areas | 
from the grant; provided, however, that| 
the recommendations shall be filed with} 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to} 
the clear listing to the State of any of 
ithe land which might be so reserved. 

If a majority of the board, or in the 
case of national defense, and (or) for 
reservoir sites on interstate streams, two 
members thereof request that a definite 
;area for the purposes stated in the pre- 
|ceding paragraph be excluded from the 
clear listing of any tract for further 
study to be given the subject, then the 
| Secretary of the Interior shall exclude 
|such definite areas from the clear-listed 
| lands. 

This board shall also have the power, 
and it shall be its duty, to make recom- 








1 


made only at public auction after previ- 


ng National Forests or 


For Establishment of New National Forests 


ous advertising and with reservation of 
subsurface minerals. 


(b) None of such lands, nor any es- 


tate or interest therein, shall ever be 
sold or leased except in pursuance of 
general laws providing for such dispo- 
sition, 


(c) All proceeds arising from the sale | 


or other permanent disposition of the 
lands and every part thereof shall be 
placed in a permanent fund to be safely 


invested and to be guaranteed by the| 


State against diversion or loss. 

12. The present conservative policy of 
reclamation development should be con- 
tinued. Under it, construction expendi- 
tures each year are restricted to the 
payments from settlers and the income 
from other sources provided for in the 
law. If payments are not made, works 
will not be built. This makes of rec- 
lamation a sound business policy and is 
a strong influence toward maintaining 
the integrity of the contracts. 

Where projects require a larger in- 
vestment than can be met from the rec- 


lamation fund, they should be dealt with| 


by Congress in special acts similar in 
character to the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act. 

We recommend that, in the undertak- 


| 


| settled and developed. 


Approve Excerpt 
Of Engineers’ Report 


13. We approve and adopt from the 
Report of Committee of the Irrigation 
Division of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers made Oct. 4, 1928, the fol- 
lowing: 

The conservation of the water in the rivers 
and lakes of the country should be under 
public control and in order to lay a proper 
foundation for the making of comprehensive 
plans the Federal and State Governments 
should gather data, compile statistics, and 
conduct studies necessary to determine the 
| feasibility of projects. 

The regulation of the flow of streams for 
the prevention of floods and for the best 
possible utilization of the waters should be 
undertaken by the States, or jointly by the 


United States and the States under such 
suitable forms of cooperation as may be 
appropriate under the constitutional au- 


thority now delegated to each. They should 
prepare and adopt comprehensive plans for 
such regulation and should bear an equi- 
table portion of the cost of water-storage and 
flood-control work when the economic aspects 
| after full investigations are found to be 
favorable, and the remainder of the cost 
should be allocated to flood-control, irri- 
gation, power-development, municipal waters 
supply, and other purposes, 

Yhere protection against flood waters re- 
| sults from the regulation of stream flow by 
means of reservoirs or otherwise, the pro- 
portion of the cost of the fiood-control work 
not assumed by the Federal or State Gov- 
ernment should be assessed against the lands 
and other properties whick receive benefit 
therefrom. 

14. Whatever be the method adopted 
for the use and disposition of the public 
domain, any final administrative act 
must be based upon a survey of the 
jareas involved, It is therefore recom- 
|mended that the Congress be asked to 
| Provide appropriations sufficient to en- 
| able the General Land Office to proceed 
|1mmediately with the survey of the re- 
maining unsurveyed areas, 
| 15. In the administration of the public 
domain as a national range it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given to 
those methods which will perpetuate the 
best interests of the livestock industry, 
including long-time permits for grazing, 
jand developing watering holes to per- 
mit the complete use of the range. The 
program should include consideration of 
a year-round permit system allocated so 
as to make the best use of the entire 
|@razing areas of the State. 

Careful consideration should be given 
to these areas vital for both grazing 
and watershed protection to the end that 
} both interests receive constructive ad- 
ministration. 

16. That the present ratio of partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in the 
construction of Federal-aid highways be 
continued for a period of 10 years. 





| Logation and Protection 


Of Stock Driveways 

17. The location and protection of stock 
driveways should be given immediate 
consideration. Pending the determina- 
jtion of the extent to which they should 
be transferred to the State accepting the 
grant, cooperative action between the 
Federal Government, the States, and the 
stock-raisers’ associations as to use, lo- 
cation, and policing should be entered 
into where possible. Interstate drive- 


ways should be retained in the Federal 


] 
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EVEN IN NEW YORK, 
one finds residential seclusion where 
Fifth Avenue is important... adja- 
cent to the best clubs, galleries, 
shops. Internationally cherished cui- 
sine. Smart New York and the dip- 
lomatic world coming and going. 
Make the St. Regis your headquarters 
in New York. Day by day accommo- 


dations at rates well within reason. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


New Yerk 


Fifth Avenue > 





ing of any project, there should be no 
interference with the laws of the State 
relating to the apfropriation, control, or 
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THE JOURNAL COMPANY 
v. 

_. _ FEDERAL Rapio CoMMISSION. 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
Nos. 5095, 5163, 5268, 5269. 
Appeals from decisions of the Federal 

Radio Commission. 

Louis G. CALDWELL and ELISHA HANSON 
for appellant; Paut D. P. SPEARMAN, 
ARTHUR W. ScCHARFELD, T. H. BROWN 
and D. M. Patrick for appellee in No. 
5095; ArTHUR W. SCHARFELD, T. H. 
Brown and D. M. Patrick for ap- 
pellee in No. 5163; T. H. Brown, D. 
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Public Necessity 
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Held Requisite 


* To State Permit for Motor Buses 





Mere Showing of Convenience Adjudged Insufficient; Ken- 
tucky Denied Right to Require Certificate Before 
Allowing Interstate Business on Highways 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort. 


SuHorty’s Bus LINE ET AL. 


v. 

Gispss Bus LINE, INC., ET AL. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from the Franklin Circuit Court. 
Ep. C. O’REAR, ALLEN PREWITT and R. 

W. KEENON for appellant; LEsLIe W. 

Morris for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 

LoGan, C. J.—The Smith Motor Coach 
Company obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Transportation of Ken- 
tucky a certificate authorizing it to oper- 
ate a line of motor buses between Fulton, 
Ky., and Wickliffe, Ky., sometime in 1931. 
Later that company assigned the certifi- 
cate, with the approval of the Commis- 
|sioner of Motor Transportation, to W. H. 


M. Patrick, BEN S. FISHER and A. W. |McNeally, who conducts the operation 


SCHARFELD for appellee in Nos. 

5268-69. 
Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross | 

and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 2, 1931 

Ross, Associate Justice—Appellant, a 
Wisconsin corporation, is the publisher 
of the Milwaukee Journal, a leading 
newspaper in Wisconsin. It is the owner 
and operator of broadcasting Station | 
WTMJ at Milwaukee, which operates | 
full time on a frequency of 620 kilo- | 
cycles, with authorized use of 1,000 watts | 
power night time, and 2,500 watts day | 
time. This station and its predecessors 
in interest have been. operating since 
1922, under licenses from the Secretary 
of Commerce and later under licenses 
from the Radio Commission. 

The station represents an investment 
of over $300,000. More than $160,000 
has been expended for major station 
equipment alone. The total gross cost 
of operating the station is approximately | 
$300,000 per annum, the greater por- 
tion of which being for program ex- 
penses. It has 48 full-time employes, 
including an operating staff of 10 skil- 
ful technicians, a music director who | 
devotes all his time to the station’s pro- 
grams, an organist, and a permanent | 
16-piece orchestra. The pay roll for the 
year 1929 was $122,796.62. 


Protest to Alleged 


Interference Made 


The evidence clearly establishes (in- 
deed, there is no suggestion to the con- 
trary) that appellant’s equipment is mod- | 
ern and satisfactory in every way and 
that its service has been of a very su- 
perior character. Prior to the decisions 
complained of, its normal and effective 
service area covered Wisconsin, most of | 
Michigan, portions of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Tilinois, and Indiana, and reached a pop- 
ulation of approximately 3,500,000 per- 
sons. | 

On Nov. 11, 1928, when appellant was 
assigned its present frequency and power | 
(620 kilocycles, with 1,000 watts night 
time and 2,500 watts day time power), 
the following stations were assigned the 
same frequency: Station WLBZ, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Me., with 250 watts night time 
and 500 watts day time power; WDAE, 
Tampa, Fla., and WDBO, Orlando, Fla., 
dividing time, with 1,000 watts power; 
KFAD, Phoenix, Ariz., with 500 watts | 
power; and KGW, Portland, Oreg., with 
1,000 watts power. 

The use of this 
the other _ stations 
to the limited power 
cation of those stations, did not ma-| 
terially affect the efficiency or re-| 
strict the area of service of appellant’s| 
station. In reliance upon the conditions | 
thus created and existing, appellant ma- 
terially improved its equipment and in-| 
creased its weekly outlay for programs. | 

Early in April, 1929, appellant learned | 
that Station WLBZ (Me.) had applied} 
for an increase of evening power from} 
250 to 500 watts. The Commission’s | 
chief engineer wrote anpellant that he 
had opposed the increase because he “did | 
not want the possibility of this station| 
causing a heterodyne in the service area} 
of WTMJ,” and inquired as to: appel-| 
lant’s views. 

On Apr. 22, 1929, appellant replied | 
that it was convinced that an increase | 
of WLBZ’s power would cause serious | 
heterodyne interference, and appellant 
therefore protested against the granting 
oi the application on the ground that it| 
would “unduly restrict the service area| 
of MJ and damage the one good re-| 
gional channel which the State of Wis-| 
consin has.” Later appellant wrote the 
Commissioner from the Fourth Zone} 
protesting against the granting of any| 
application for privileges on 620 kilo- 
cycles without hearing, and particularly | 
asking to be heard with reference to the 
application of WLEZ, 

On Aug. 24, 1929, appellant again 
wrote the Commission regarding a hear- | 
ing, and the Commission replied that the 
application of WLBZ was to be sched-} 
uled for hearing “if the applicant re-| 
quests a hearing.” On Oct. 22, 1929, 
without notice or opportunity for hear- 
ing to appellant, the Commission granted 
the application of WLBZ and authorized 
the use of 500 watts night time power 








frequency by 
named, owing | 
and the lo- 





under the assumed name of Shorty’s Bus 
Line. Later*the Gibbs Bus Line, a Ten- 
nessee corporation, made application for 
a certificate to operate a motor bus line 


Cases Docketed 
—in the— 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 






A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office 
of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, in which printed petitions or 
statements have been filed. ; 

Each item includes an index line of 
the subject matter, a short statement of 
the question involved as shown by the 
petition or statement of the appealing 
party, the title and number of the case, 
the lower court whose decision is, sought 
to be reviewed, and the procedure fol- 
| lowed in seeking review. 
| RSLS 
Admiralty (see United States). 
Collision—Lights and lookouts— 

Liability of pilot boat for loss occasioned 
by collision with U. S. submarine where 
submarine’s starboard light was visible 
from port side—Delaware Bay and River 
Pilots’ Association v. United States, No. 
764; C. C. A. 3, cert. (44 F. (2d) 1). 
Commerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission). 

Conspiracy (see Prohibition). 

Contracts (see Railroads; Sales). 

Courts (see Street railroads). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act--Actions— 

Evidence—Custom— 

Sufficiency of uncorroborated testimony, 
denied by four witnesses, to establish cus- 
tom as to a particular operation, in action 
under Federal Employers’ Liability Act.— 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. 
McComb, No. 763; Cal. Dist. Ct. Appl., cert, 
Highways (see Railroads). 

Interstate commerce (see Monopolies). 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— 

Order fixing certain differential rates as 

between ports— 

Validity of I. C. C. order regulating cer- 
tain differential export, import, or coastwise 
freight rates as between New Orleans and 
Galveston.—Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
v. United States et al:, No. 744; D. C., 
S. D. Tex., appl. (42 F. (2d) 281), 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 
Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 

Liability Act). 

Monopclies — Criminal prosecutions — Re- 
straint upon local trade— 


Validity of convictions under Sherman 
Act against Greater New York Live Poul- 
try Chamber of Commerce and members, 
where restraint upon local trade was 
claimed to be for a local purpose and not 
subject to the Act—Greater New York Live 
Poultry Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 
United States, No. 758; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(V U. S. Daily 3802, Feb. 12, 1931). 
Patents—Title—Assignments — Paper towel 

folding machines— 

Specific performance of contract of em- 
ployment for erection and invention of 
paper towel folding machines and infringe- 
ment of patent where employe is alleged to 


have produced similar machines for an- 

other.—West Disinfecting Co. v. United 

States Papcr Mills, Inc., No. 750; C. C. A. 

3, cert. (6 U. S. Pat. Q. 55). 

Prohibition — Prosecutions — Evidences of 
conspiracy— 


Admissibility of evidence, and sufficiency 
thereof, in prosecution for conspiracy to vi- 
olate Netional Prohibition Act.—Sokol v. 
United States, No. 767; C. C. A. 3, cert. 
Public service commissions (see Street rail- 

roads). 

Railroads—Rights of way—Leases—Con- 
struction and validity— 

Construction and validity of “Moffat Tun- 


nel Railroad Contract and Lease” between 
Moffat Tunnel Improvement District and 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co.—Mof- 


fat Tunnel Improvement District et al. v. 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co., Nos. 751 
and 752; C. C. A. 10, cert. (45 F. (2d) 715). 
Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act; Interstate Commerce Commission). 


Sales—Construction of contract—Delivery 
requirements — Measurement _ specifica- 
tions— 


Construction of delivery requirement and 
measurement specification clauses of con- 
tract for sale of piling 
ber Co. v. Schultz, No, 760; C, 
cert. (45 F. (2d) 359). 

Shipping (see Collision; Uffited States). 
Street railroads—Regulation—Rate order— 

Validity— 

Validity of rates of fare prescribed by 
Illinois Commerce Commission for Chi- 


C. A. 


7 
‘y 





“for remainder of license period pro- cago Rapid Transit Company and jurisdic- 
vided no interference arises.” Appellant | oe ¥ meena Deen : -— oe 
learned of this through the press, filed | Rapid Transit Co. No 7h. D ‘o ND. 
a formal protest, and requested that be-| Tl, appl. a a! ae 
fore the license should be renewed ap-! Unfair competition (see Monopolies). 


pellant be given an opportunity to be| 


heard, 

On Oct. 28, 1929, appellant filed with 
the Commission a iormal petition under 
oath asking that WLBZ’s application for 
renewal with increased power be either 
denied or, if not denied, designated for 
hearing. In this petition appellant rep- 


resented that the increase of power was | 


causing interference in the area served 
by sopetent's station and constituted a 
radical reduction of its service area. The 
Seapmiasion took no action on this peti- 
ion. 

During the Summer of 1929, appellant 
learned that the Commission was consid- 


ering a shift in the Florida broadcasting | 


stations assigned to 620 kilocycles, and 


by letter of July 29, 1929, to the Com-| 


mission, requested that “before any 
change is made in the Florida stations, 
WTMJ te given an opportunity to 
make the necessary investigation and to 
be heard.” On or about Oct. 23, 1929, 
without giving appellant any notice or 


United States—Actions for damages arising 
out of Shipping Board operations— 


| Jurisdiction of District Court to enter- 
| tain action, at common law or under Syits 
in Admiralty Act, for claimed damages aris- 
ing out of operations of United States 


Shipping Board.—Weinstein, etc., v. Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation et al., No. 


| 757; C. C. A, 2, cert. 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Excess profits tax—Personal service cor- 
porations— 

Whether a corporation engaged in the 
livestock commission business at the Kan- 
}sas City stockyards, acting as agent for 
| shippers and purchasers of livestock, but 
not making any purchaes or sales for its 
own account, was entitled to personal serv- 
ice classification.-Crider Brothers Commis- 
| sion Company v. Burnet, No. 755; C. C, A. 
8, cert, (45 F, (2d) 974), 


Presumption that shares sold are those 
first acquired. 

Whether oral statements of taxpayer that 
| he intended to retain his original holdings 
in a corporation were sufficient to rebut the 
presumption that the shares first sold were 
those first acquired; whether 





itv “jf shit Ree the regula- 
ap aga A aor SOnemne. a shift was tion that such presumption may be proved 
made in the orida stations, under only by certificate or bookkeeping entries 


which WDAE, at Tampa, was taken off 
620 kilocycles and WFLA-WSUN, at 
Clearwater, Fla., was assigned to that 
channel, with an evening power of 1,000 
watts and day time. power of 2,500 watts. 

On Nov. 15, 1929, WFLA-WSUN com- 
menced operation on 620 kilecycles. Al- 
most immediately, in thousands of let- 
ters and telephone calls from listeners 


[Continued on Paye 9, Column 2.] 


is valid.—Skinner v. Eaton, No, 761; C. C. 
» 


A, 2, cert. (45 F. (2d) 568). 
STATE TAXATION 
Wisconsin—Personal income tax—Husband 
and wife— 


Whether a State may tax a wife’s income 
to the husband; whether a State may 
the husband at.a higher rate than is ap- 


| plicable to his own income because of the} 


fact that his wife also 
Hoeper y. Tax Commission 
| No. 714; Wis, Sup. Ct., appl. 


had income. 
of Wisconsin, 


-Ingram-Day Lum- | 


Gain or loss—Sale of stock and rights—| 


tax | 


between Fulton and Wickliffe over the 
same route covered by the certificate pre- 
viously granted to the Smith Motor 
Coacn Company. The application was 
favorably considered and a certificate 
granted to the Gibbs Bus Line Company 
in 1930. 

This action is to test the authority of 
the Commissioner of Motor Transporta- 
tion to grant the certificate under the 
facts presented to him. It is alleged that 

e acted without, and in excess of his 
power in granting the certificate to the 
Gibbs Bus Line, and that the order and 
award is not in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the law governing the grant- 
|ing of such certificates. His findings of 
law and facts are attacked in the peti- 
tion for review filed in the circuit ie 

| 


The order granting the certificate to 
the Gibbs Bus Line, after reciting the 
facts as to the schedules, concludes with 
this language: 

“It was shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that the two additionai 
schedules would be a convenience and 
may be deemed a necessity to the 
traveling public between Martin, Tenn., 
Wickliffe, Ky., and Cairo, Ill., and that 
they would not to any great extent inter- 
fere with the schedules of the Shorty’s 
Bus Line.” 

It appears from the record that the| 
Gibbs Bus Line was granted a certificate | 
to operate buses between Martin, Tenn.,| 
Wickliffe, Ky., and Cairo, Ill. So far as| 
the certificate relates to interstate busi- 
ness it is an interstate permit, and it has 
been held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a State cannot pro- 
hibit the use in interstate commerce of 
motor venicles by common carriers for 
hire over regular routes. 

A State cannot require such common 
carriers to secure a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. Buck v. Kuy- 
kendall, 267 U. S. 307, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
324, 69 L. Ed. 623. Neither can a State 
deny the interstate use of a highway for 
such purposes merely because existing 
State lines of transportation would be 
prejudiced thereby. George W. Bush & 
Son v. Maloy, 267 U. S. 317, 46 Sup. Ct. 
~~. 326, 69 L. Ed. 627. 

_ The privilege of the interstate opera- 
tion of motor vehicles for hire is not 
controlled by the laws of Kentucky. It is 
only the privilege of cperating motor 
vehicles for hire between points within 
the State that is controlled by the laws 
of this State. The certificate granted to 
the Gibbs Bus Line to operate interstate | 
motor vehicies for hire is valid as it af- 
fects the transportation of passengers 
from the State of Tennessee to any point | 
in the State of Kentucky, or as it affects | 
the transportation of passengers from 
any point on the route in Kentucky to 
any point outside of Kentucky. 
Certificate Said to Require 
Showing of Necessity 
_ A passenger boarding one of the buses 
in Tennessee may be carried to a point 
of destination along the line anywhere} 
between Fulton and Wickliffe under the 
interstate certificate, and any passenger 
boarding a bus at a point between Fulton 
and Wickliffe with a destination outside 
of the State may be accepted as a pas- 
|senger under the interstate certificate. 
Red Diamond Bus Line Company et al. v. 
Cannon Ball Transportation Company et 
al., 233 Ky. 482, 26 S. W. (2d) 28. The 
judgment of the circuit court confirming 
the action of the Commissioner of Motor | 
Transportation in granting the interstate 
certificate must be affirmed. | 

As to the intrastate certificate the| 
question must be determined from the! 
evidence. The Commissioner before} 
granting the certificate was not only re-| 
quired to find from the facts that it} 
would be a convenience, but he must also| 
find that it was a necessity. Cooper et | 
al. v. McWilliams, and Robinson et al,| 
221 Ky. 320, 298 S. W. 961; Red Star| 
Transportation Company v. Red Dot! 
Coach Lines, 220 Ky. 424, 295 S. W. 419.| 

The Commissioner found that the two| 
additional schedules which he allowed by | 
the certificate which he granted to the 
Gibbs Bus Line would be a convenience | 
but he did not say in so many words, or 
at all, that they were a necessity. His 
finding is to the effect that because they 
would be a convenience they may be, 
therefore, deemed a necessity. That was 
not a finding that they were a necessity. | 

Neither do we conclude that the evi- 
dence justified a finding by the Commis- 
sioner that the two additional schedules‘ 
were a necessity. It is true that there 
was evidence that Shorty’s Bus Line had 
inot made its schedules with regularity, 
but this was explained by other evidence 
that a part of the road was in bad condi- 
tion by reason of a defective, or absent, 
bridge, or cuivert, which had _ necessi- 
tated a detour. After the road was re- 
paired there appears no further com-| 
|plaint of the failure to make the sched- 
‘ules. There were two buses each way 
between Fulton and Wickliffe operated! 
by Shorty’s Bus Line. The interstate 
buses will help some, so far as interstate 
travel is concerned. 

There is no proof that it was necessary 
|to make a greater number of trips to 
carry passengers desiring to travel. 
There was no proof that passengers who 
desired to ride on the buses were unabie 
to find seats. There was no proof of 
crowding. 'The proof amounts to no more} 
than a statement by some of the wit- 
nesses that more frequent buses would 
erable persons along the route to go to 
land from points on the route with more 
‘convenience. To show a necessity for 
jadditional trips it is necessary to show 
'that the scheduled trips do not take care 
of the travel. To show that a traveler 
could get to a place and return from it 
more conveniently does not show a neces- 
| sity. 

Shorty’s Bus Line expressed a willing- 
ness to conform to the requirements of 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, and 
while that may not Have been sufficient 
if other necessary facts appeared to have 
prevented the granting of the certificate | 
to the Gibbs Bus Line, it is persuasive | 
|that if there was a real necessity for} 
additicnal trips they could be taken care| 
of. The public should be served, but de- | 
structive competition may prevent the’ 
best service to the public. 

Ordinarily where there is a necessity | 
for additional trips it would mean that | 
the holder of the certificate over the| 
route, if able to do so, would establish | 
additional schedules, as it would mean a 
greater income. Weighing all of the) 
circumsmtances we have reached the! 
conclusion that the evidence did not | 
, establish the necessity for an intrastate) 
certificate to the Gibbs Bus Line, and on} 
this branch of the case the judgment 
must be reversed and remanded for pro- 
|ceedings consistent with this opinion, | 

Judgment affirmed in part and reversed | 
in part and the appellants will pay one| 
half of the cost and the appellees one) 
half of the cost of this appeal. 




















CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Intoxication of driver—Evidence as to intoxication 
during preceding night— . 

Evidence that a person was intoxicated Saturday night was not admissible to 
prove that he was intoxicated at the time of an automobile collision Sunday 
morning. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. McGuire’s Adminr.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 25, 
1931. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Inexperience of driver— 

In an action involving a question of whether the driver of an automobile struck 
by a train at a crossing was negligent, evidence that he was an inexperienced 
driver was not admissible, since a person may be an inexperienced driver and yet 
drive carefully. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. McGuire’s Adminr.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 25, 
1931. 





Railroads—Operation—Crossings—Maintenance of watchmen at crossings within 
city—Validity of ordinance— F 
A city ordinance requiring railroad companies to maintain watchmen at cross- 
ings within the city was a valid exercise of the city’s statutory power to main- 
tain a supervising control over the use of public streets by railroad companies. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. MeGuire’s Adminr.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 25, 
1931. 





States—Legislatures—Compensation—Increase by appropriation for official ex- 
penses— : 

An appropriation of $100 to each member of the Legislature of Tennessee for 
stenographic hire and other unenumerated official expenses was void, because in 


AvrTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE United States DAILY 


Career of Associate Justice Holmes » 


Praised by Chief Justice Hughes 


Activities During Long Service on Supreme 
Court Bench Are Commended; President 
Hoover Sends Congratulations 


The long judicial career of Associate 
Justice Olver Wendell Holmes of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
commended March 8 in an address by the 
Chief Justice, Charles Evans~Hughes, 


olmes’ 90th birthday. 


cial robe, has made himself not only an} 
expounder and artificer of the law but *| 
leader of opinion, with an influence trans- | 
cending the limits usually assigned to | 
judicial utterances,” the Chief Justice | 
said. 

President Hoover, before leaving Mar, | 
7 for Asheville, N. C., sent a message | 
of congratulation to Justice Holmes. The | 


“This Judge without doffing the judi- | 





interest in the shifting scenes of human 
experience, Mr. Justice Holmes is not 
old, but invincibly young. It is difficult 
for one who is in daily and intimate asso- 
ciation with him to think of great age, 


speaking on the anniverstary of Justice | as he is a constant contradiction of all 


that great age usually implies. He has 
abundantly the zest of life and his age 
crowns that eagerness and unflagging 
interest with the authority of experience 
and wisdom. In his important work, he 
is indefatigable. 

No one could be more scrupulous in 
meeting every obligation; no one more 
intense in devotion to his task. Every 
case that is presented to the court 
arouses in him such immediate and earn- 


violation of a provision of the constitution prohibiting an increase of compensa- 


message follows in full text: 


ltrade mark cases filed in the Court of 


terial for, producing same. 


fi No, 202. 


tion above that fixed by the constitution, since an appropriation of a substantial 
amount for reimbursement of the members for official expenses must have for 
its basis some reasonably definite determination of the amount of the expenses 
incurred. 
Peay v. Graham, Comp., et al.; Tenn. Sup. Ct. 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decistons.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Motor carriers—Regulation and operation—Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity—Interstate transportation—Proof of necessity for additional intrastate 
buses— 

Kentucky could not require a bus operator to obtain a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience as a condition to the right to use the State highways 
for the interstate transportation of passengers; a showing of convenience to the 

ublic from the operation of additional buses for the transportation of passengers 
town two points within the State was not sufficient for the issuance of a cer- 
tificate therefor, since the Commissioner of Motor Transportation before grant- 
ing a certificate must find that the additional buses are necessary as well as con- 
venient.—Shorty’s Bus Line et al. v. Gibbs’ Bus Line, Inc., et al. (Ky. Ct. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 58, Mar. 9, 1931. 





Radio communication—Federal Radio Commission—Proceedings—Increase in 
power of station—Shift in stations—Right of other station to be heard— 7 

The Federal Radio Commission erred in increasing the power of one station 
and in shifting two other stations, thereby interfering with the service area of a 
fourth station, without notice to the owner of the fourth station, and without ac- 
cording it an opportunity to be heard, and on appeal to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, under the Act of 1930, the owner of the fourth station 
was entitled to a reversal of the decisions of the Commission with directions to the 
Commission to afford it, after notice and an opportunity to be heard, such relief 
as will measurably reestablish it in the position it occupied prior to the acts com- 
plained of—The Journal Company v. Federal Radio Commission. (D. C. Ct. 
Appls.)—6 U.S. Daily, 58, Mar. 9, 1931. 





Radio communication—Federal Radio Commission—Authority and functions— 
Reduction of established service—Compelling reasons— 

A broadcasting station which has been operated in good faith should not be 
subjected to a change of frequency or power or to a reduction of its normal and 
established service area, except for compelling reasons.—The Journal Co. v. 
Federal Radio Commission. (D.C. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 58, Mar. 9, 1931. 





Patents 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceedings— 

Patentee is estopped to assert for allowed claims of patent as equivalency or 
scope commensurate with that of his rejected claims.—Athey Truss Wheel Co. v. 
Moore & Moore, Inc. (C. C. A. 3.)—6 U.S. Daily, 58, Mar. 9, 1931. 





Patents—Traction vehicles not infringed— 

Patent 1435788 to Athey for Traction Vehicles, claims 8 to 13, 21 and 22 held 
not infringed, on rehearing.—Athey Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore & Moore, Inc. 
(C. C. A. 3.)—6 U. S. Daily, 58, Mar. 9, 1931. 





Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 





A list of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the week of Mar. 9 has been prepared in the office of the clerk of the court. 
This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the disposition of cases 


made by the court and the action of counsel, follows: 


No. 195. Columbus & Greenville Ry. Co.| — 
et al. v. W. J. Miller, State Tax Collector, | Co. 


ete. On appeal from the Mississippi Su- | cut Supreme Judicial Court of Errors, a 

preme Court. Nos. 239 to 242. Alvis Maynard, adminis- 
No. 19 Original. State of Arizona v./trator, et al. v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee. On 

State of California, et al. |writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 
No. 193. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v.| Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

Hal Norwood, Attorney General of the| No, 252. United States y, Artemus C. 

State of Arkansas, et al. On appeal | Wells, et al., executors. On writ of certiorari 


from the District Court for the Western | 4, ha Géuct of Claiies: 
District of Arkansas. ; No, 261 

No, 218. Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. v. Ltd ir 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. On ap-| “EG. V- 


peal from the Wisconsin Supreme Court. | ae 


No. 
States. 
of Claims. 

No. 264, 
et al., v. 
troller of the State of New Mexico. 


of Appeals for the Sixth Cireuit. 
263. 





Patent Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 


| No. 282. Bonwit Teller & Co. v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 

Patent Appeals ys 
No, 288. David Burnet, Commissioner of 





Internal Revenue, v. 1 
Co. On writ of certiorari e i 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 
| _No, 290. 


A summary of appeals in patent and 


Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2972, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2973. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Ralph H. Townsend. Appeal from 


fornia, et al. 
Supreme Court. 


No. 306. 


Zoard of Appeals. Serial No. 758603. Im- On appeal from the Nebraska Supreme 
provement in arrangement for prodi cine | Go. ot 

rr FAG rds. 7 ¥ F diy: 2 
Parle i oy matter of the applica- No. 315. Hannah M. Smith, administratrix 


tion of Albert Charles Fischer. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals, Serial No, 336713, Im- 
provement in air, moisture and sound proof 
structure and method of, and adhesive ma- 


for the Sixth Circuit. 


Argument Js Heard 


No. 2975. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Anthony E. Weingartner. Appeal 
from Board of Appeals. Serial No, 585541. 


Improvement in gearing for stokers. 

No, 2976. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Noble H. Watts. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 163012. Improve- 
ment in electrical cord terminal. 

No, 2977, In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Federal Cement Tile Co. Ap- 
peal from Commissioner of Patents. Serial 
No, 293418. Roof slabs of concrete and 
analogous materials. 

No. 2978. In the matter of the application 
of Norton F. W. Hazeldine. Appeal from 
Boerd of Appeals. Serial No. 14306. Im- 
»eowoment in process of conserving and vital- 
izing organic matter. 

.. dey. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Sybil Whitehouse. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit. | 

Nos. 141 to 154. Hilary Halbert Jr.,| 
Dorothy Halbert Hubble, et al., v. United 
States. On writs of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 199. David Burnet, Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue, v. Samuel F. Houston, On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Sallie H. Henry, On|! 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

No, 2038. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. William Hobart Porter 
and Andrew W. Porter, Ex’rs., ete. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

No, 235. Edward F. Flynn, executor, v. 
New York, New Haven and Hartford R, R. 





tions on Jurisdiction 


the United States, 


of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


where a trustee under 


declared. 





court? 


On writ of certiorari to the Connecti- 


Standard Marine Insurance Co. 
Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Co. | 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 


Maas & Waldstein Co. v. United 
On writ of certiorari to the Court 


George E. Breece Lumber Co., 
Rupert F. Asplund, State vo 
n 
appeal from the New Mexico Supreme Court. 


Thompson Oil & Gas} 
to the Circuit 


Western Land & Reclamation Co, 
vy. Reclamation Board of the State of Cali- 
On appeal from the California 


Guy Spurrier and Gerata Cella 
Spurrier v. Mitchell Irrigation District, et al. 


v. Springdale Amusement Park, Ltd. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals | 


On Mortgage Fund 


Supreme Court Hears Conten- 


A second case in as many days in- 
volving the conflicting jurisdiction of | amounted to a disclaimer) that we felt | 
State and Federal courts in matters aris-| unable to give the claims allowed an 
,ing out of bankruptcy proceedings has | equivalency equal to the claims rejected. 
just been heard by the Supreme Court of! We were, under the law, forced to hold 
that Athey wes estopped to assert for) 

On Mar. 4, the court considered the| the allowed claims 
case of State-Planters Bank and Trust| equivalency or scope commensurate with | 
Company et al. v. Parker et al., No. 166. | that of his rejected claims. Weber Elec- 
The latter case came before the court| tric Cempany v. Freeman Electric Com- 
upon a certificate from the Circuit Court 


The questions presented by the cer- 
tificate involve whether or not a State 
{court acquired jurisdiction over the res 
a mortgage, 
having in its possession a fund which 
it claims to be subject to the mortgage, 
institutes a suit in a State court to have 
the rights of the parties in the fund 
Further, if one of the claim- 
ants to the fund becomes bankrupt more 
than four months after the beginning 
‘of those proceedings, does jurisdiction 
vest in the bankruptcy or the State 


“I most cordiaily congratulate you 
upon your 90th, birthday anniversary, 


try upon the continuanee of your splen- 
did services and hope that you may long 
live in health and strength to carry them 
forward.” 

The address of the Chief Justice and a 
|short re.ponse by Mr. Justice Holmes 
were broadcast over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The address by Chief Justice HUGHES 
| follows in full text: 


on this happy and unique anniversary. If 
we make our estimates in terms of the 
spirit, its power, its alertness, its sensi- 
tiveness to impression, its keennees of 








Limitation in Scope 
Of Claims Prevents 
Patent Infringement 





Inventor Denied Right to Ex- 
tend Patent on Traction 
Vehicles to Cover Re- 
jected Features 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL COMPANY 
¥. 
Moore & Moore, INc. 

On petition for «rehearing. 
opinion reported at V U. S. Daily, 
2387, Oct. 4, 1930. : 

Before Woo.Ley, Circuit Judge, and 
THOMPSON and JOHNSON, District 
Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 9, 1931 

| Woo..ey, Circuit Judge.——The plain- 

tiff-apellant, in its petition for rehear- 


says we made in our opinion [7 U. S. 


of noninfringement. The first is our 


precisely to these defined claims is im- 
practicable. It extends too far in front, 
prevents easy turning of the vehicle and 
presents other difficulties arising from 
too much slack.” This, the appellant as- 
serts, has no foundation in the record. 
That may be true; we shall assume it is 
true; though the point was made some- 


where, probably in the argument. How- 
ever that may be, the fact is the 
plaintiff in its commercial device 


departs for some reason from the slack 
of the claims which were allowed and 
uses the lesser slack of claims which 
were rejected. 


We were not conscious of placing any 
limitations upon them. 
claims as they are written and applied 
them as they are limited by their own 
terms after long travail in the Patent 
Office. 
ing into them a meaning different from 
that disclosed by their words. The 
plaintiff asks us to construe the claims 
not by their express terms but by the 
|patent and the original applilcation and 
| particularly by a broad expression in the 
specification “that the chain 39 is made 
somewhat greater in length than is nee- 
essary for it to pass around the bridge 
wheels,” 


Limitations in Claims 

In view of the history of the patent 
application and of the condition as to 
slack on which the claims were in part 
ultimately allowed, we were compelled to 
find that the claims are subject to their 
own limitations and that the invention 
is no broader than that which they dis- 
close. 


we fell was in speaking of the slack in 


;generally of the prior art, against the 
plaintiff’s contention that the slack here 
is novel in location, kind and utility. We 
think it is the same kind of slack, with 
|a dfferent location, because of the dif- 


mentalities, the wheels, yet we cannot 
find patentable novelty or utility in using 
common art slack for slack purposes 
even in a new mechanism. 

The plaintiff next complains that we 
“failed to give to the slack defining ex- 
pressions of the claims in suit * * * the 
range of equivalency to which the dis- 
closure of the patent, the merit and nov- 
elty of Athey’s contribution to the art 
jand the proceedings in the Pat- 
lent Office on Athey’s application clearly 
jentitled them.” It was because of the 





broad claims as to the dimensions of 
the slack and ‘allowing narrow claims 
definitely limiting them and because of 
' Athey’s acquiescence in its action (which 





pany, 256 U. S. 668; the I. T. S. Rubber 
Company v. Essex Rubber Company, 272 
U. S. 429. 

And, finally, the plaintiff emphasizes 
the whole mechanism as a patentable 
combination and minimizes the element 
of slack. It is a combination; and for 
such a combination, within the claims, 
the patent may be valid; yet it is not 
an invention without the slack of the 
claims. So, however approached and 
however discussed, the question of in- 
fringement turns on the slack defined 
by the claims. 

The decree holding noninfringement re- 
j mains affirmed. 


but yet more do I congratulate our coun- | 


The Nation salutes Mr. Justice Holmes | 


Original 


ing, complains of four errors which it | 
‘Pat. Q. 5], indicating error in the decree | 


statement that, “In practice the plaintiff | 
found that a tread chain which conforms | 


The plaintiff next complains that we | 
unduly limited the claims of the patent. | 


We took the} 


Nor were we conscious of read- | 


The next error into which, it is alleged, | 


the mechanism of the patent as the slack | 


ference in position of the moving instru- | 


action of the Patent Office in rejecting | 


of his patent an} 


| est response that it is almost impossible 
| to realize that in his service in the Su- 
| preme Court of the United States and in 
| the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
| setts he has been listening to argument 
for almost 50 years. He has the daunt- 
lessness and unquenchable fire of 
| youth—ever ready, ever undismayed. 
| His wit is as quick as ever, and his 
mental thrust as skilful and as vigorous. 
| Above all, he is as lovable as ever—with 
the warm heart that resists the chill of 
years. 

While conserving his strength in a 
; prudent and dignified withdrawal from 
the trivialities of conventional social in- 
tercouse, he is today, as ever, the best 
;company in Washington; and I think 
| that one could search the world in vain 
| for any personality more electric and in- 
spiring in its contacts, 


|Recalls Events During 
ber ecqvonesa Century 


| This, anniversary brings to our minds 
; with startling emphasis the youthfulness 
'of our country, its splendid, adventur- 
ous, exciting youth. On Mar. 8, 1841, 
| when Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., was 
| born, a new President, William Henry 
Harrison, had just been inaugurated 
| after the 12 years of the Jackson-Van 
| Buren era. Only a few days before, the 
great case of Groves yv. Slaughter had 
been heard in the Supreme Court, with 
the arguments of Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, in relation to State and Federal 
power over the introduction of slaves 
within State borders. Daniel Webster 
| was about to assume the office of Secre- 
tary of State. 


When the infant Holmes opened his 
| eyes in that fortunate New England 
| home, and met the proud and loving 
}gaze of the father—the senior Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes, who enriched the litera- 
| ture of his country with the rare charm 
| of the poet and essayist, and was 
| destined through his son to confer an 
| even greater distinction upon our juris- 
+prudence—the people of the United 
| States numbered about seventeen mil- 
lions as against about one hundred and 
| twenty-three millions now. The move- 
ment to the Oregon Trail had not yet 
begun. 

The rush to California, due to the dis- 
covery of gold, was still several years 
| distant, and the great resources of nat- 
ural wealth in Colorada, Nevada and the 
far Northwest were yet unknown. T 
Mexican War was still to be fought 
Within this period of 90 years, what 
restless adventure, what terrible peril, 
and what vast achievements! culminat- 
ing in a world—in the truest sense a 
| new world—a transformation too near to 
|us to be adequately appreciated—with 
facilities hitherto undreamed of, with 
novel intimacies and astounding revela- 
tions of the ways of nature. 

The most beautiful and the rarest 
thing in the world is a complete human 
life, unmarred, unified by intelligent 
purpose and uninterrupted accomplish- 
ment, blessed by great talent employed 
in the worthiest activities, with a de- 
| served fame never dimmed and always 
growing. Such a rarely beautiful life is 
that of Mr. Justice Holmes. 








Mentions Outstanding 
Events in Career 


I could not give you, if I would, even 

an epitome of such a career. But many 
of you who are listening to me may be 
glad of the mention of some of its out- 
standing points, so that in part, at least, 
you may visualize the life of the man 
|} you honor. How could he have been 
| petter born or more richly endowed by 
| parentage and environment? Best of 
all, perhaps, was the imperative urge vo 
make these advantages count. But as he 
;came to manhood, outward circumstance 
; Was not propitious. The clouds of civil 
| strife lowered his future path, and when 
he was graduated from harvard in 1861 
we were in the midst of war, 

His first public act was to give him- 
seli to the defense of his country. I 
think that he has always had the martial 
spirit. His bearing suggests it—his self- 
discipline and regard tor order in all the 
arrangements ot his life attest it. His 
judicial opinions are as valianf*as they 
are astute. In the war, he was a shining 
mark—thrice wounded—shot through the 
breast at Bali’s Bluff and througn the 
neck at Antietam. The country narrowly 
escaped irreparable loss. After being 
| wounded at Antietam, he was for a time 
| lost to his friends, and his father’s story, 
“My Hunt After the Captain” (Captain 
Holmes), is one of the Nation’s literary 
treasures. 

Retiring from the army, young Holmes 
studied law and came to the bar in 1867, 
Then followed years of intense study, 
not the ordinary legal studies but tne 
extraordinary pursuits of a mind of the 
highest order bent upon piercing to the 
very roots of our law and laying bare 
the fascinating processes of its growth, 
That period of study and of teaching law 
culminated in his famous Lowell lectures 
of 1880, published in 1881, when he was 
at the age of 40—“The Common Law,” 
which stands as an unsurpassed contri- 
bution to the understanding of our legal 
concepts. Practice supported study and 
both gave high reputation. 
| All was preparation for the career to 
which aptitude and inclination led. In 
December, 1882, forty-eight years ago, 
he was appointed Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. A little less than seventeen years 
later, he was made Chief Justice of that 
Court. And then, in December, 1902, he 
became Associate Justice,of the Supreme 

Court of the United States. With many 
|jydges, that would be the end of the 
recital, or, at least, of public interest in 
it, but, with Mr. Justice Holmes, our 
special interest begins with his judicial 
career. For this Judge, without doffiing 
\the judicial robe, has made himself not 
only an expounder and artificer of the 
law but a leader of opinion, with an in- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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* Justice Holmes 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY A 


RE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING: 





PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTEs DAILY 





Commended in 


Radio Address 


Chief Justice Hughes Com- 
ments on His Long Period | 
Of Service in the Supreme 
Court of United States 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
fluence transcending the limits usually 
assigned to judicial utterances. 

What is his secret? An arresting style, 
which gives point and finish to decision; 
a pungent wit, which is above the law; 
the broad vision of a philosopher; a 
sense of reality; an instinct for leader- 


| the 1924 tax of the two companies. 
;company which suffered a loss in 1922 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit has held 


|that where two corporations were affil- 


iated in 1924, but not in 1922 or 1923, the 
losses suffered by one company in the 
latter years was deductible in computing 
The 


and 1923 also had a loss in 1924, the 
opinion explained. 


SLAG COMPANY 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


NATIONAL 





ship; a capacity for making the old 
serve the new, both being clay in the 
hands of the expert potter. Mr. Justice 
Holmes—old! e is the exemplar and 
rophet of the young—the apostle of the 
atest generation, the master equally of | 
black-letter learning and the most recent | 
thought, with the keen eye to discern | 
folly whether of the ancient or of the} 
modern. More modern than the modern- | 
ist, for he knows what is not modern; 
truer to the old than many a conserva- | 
tive, for he is more likely to know how | 
the old became such, and what in it is 
worth conserving. 

We have had great “judges, but Mr. 
Justice Holmes cannot be confined to any 
such category. Let him tell his own story 
in the revealing words of an address 
made by him over thirty years ago: 

“My way has been by the ocean of the 
law. On that I have learned a part of 
the great lesson, the lesson not of law 
put of life. There were few of the charts 
and lights for which one longed when I 
began. One found oneself plunged in a 
thick fog of details—in a black and 


frozen night, in which were no flowers, | 


no spring, no easy joys. Voices of au- 
thority warned that in the crush of that 
ice any craft might sink. One heard 
Burke saying that law sharpens 
mind by narrowing it. One heard in 
Thackeray of a lawyer bending all the 
powers of a great mind to a mean pro- 
fession. One saw that artists and poets 
shrank from it as from an alien world. 
One doubted oneself how it could be 
worthy of the interest of an intelligent 
mind. And yet one said to oneself, law 
is human—it is a part of man, and of 
one world with all the rest. 

“There must be a drift, if one will go 
repared and have patience, which will 
tring one out to daylight and a worthy 
end. You all have read or heard the 
story of Nansen and. see the parallel 
which Iuse. * * * In the first stage 
one has companions, cold and_ black 
though it be, and if he sticks to it, he 
finds at last that there is a drift as was 
foretold. * * * But if he is a man of 
high ambitions he must leave even his 
fellow-adventurers and go forth into a 
deeper solitude and greater trials. He 
must start for the pole. In plain words 
he must face the loneliness of original 
work. No one can cut out new paths in 
company. He does that alone. * * 

“He knows now what he had divined at 
the outset, that one part of the universe 
yields the same teaching as any other if 
only it is mastered, that the difference 
between the great way of taking things 
and the small—between philosophy and 
gossip—is only the difference between 


realizing the part as a part of the whole | 


and looking at it in its isolation as if it 
eally stood apart. * * * I care not 
ery much for the form if in some way 
he has learned that he cannot set him- 
self over against the universe as a rival 
god, to criticize it, or to shake his fist at 
the skies, but that his meaning is its 
meaning, his only worth is as a part of 
it, as a humble instrument of the uni- 
versal power. It seems to me that this 
is the key to intellectual salvation, as the 


key to happiness is to accept a like faith | 
in one’s heart, and to be not merely a} 


necessary but a willing instrument in 
working out the inscrutable end.” 

That, I think, may be taken to be the 
confession of faith of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, : 

How many of our judges have been 
not only revered but beloved? 
to Mr. Justice Holmes our 


his brow the laurel crown of the highest 
distinction. But this will not suffice us 
or him. We honor him, but, what is 
more, we love him. We give him tonight 
the homage of our hearts. 


Court Ruling Lowers Duty 
On Toy Wrist Watches 


New York, Mar. 7.—Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Los Angeles, have obtained a 
decision from the United States Customs 
Court lowering the duty rate~on toy 
wrist watches which had been taxed, 80 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1428, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan 


finds that they should have been assessed 
as toys, at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, Act of 1922. 
439339-G-9855.) 
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Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





While it is important that the taxpayer 
render on or before the due date—Mar. 
16, 1931, if filed on the calendar-year 
basis 
possible, a request for a reasonable ex- 
tension of time may be granted. Appli- 
cation for an extension should be 
dressed to the collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district in which the tax- 
paver files his return, together with a 
full recital for the causes of the delay. 
The request must be made before the re- | 
turn is due. 
payers who are abroad, no extension may 
be made for a period of more than six 
months. 

An extension of time for filing a re- 
turn does not extend the time for pay- 
ing the tax, or any installment thereof, | 
unless so specified in the extension. 
However, an,extension of time in which 
to pay the fax or installment may be 
granted by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for a period not to exceed six 
months from the prescribed date. Ap- 
plication for such extension should be 
made through the collector of internal | 
revenue for the district in which the re- | 
turn is filed. The taxpayer should state 
under oath the specific reasons for de- 
siring the extension, and clearly indicate 





; Quakertown 


the | 


«| 


We bring | 
tribute of | 
admiration and gratitude. We place upon | 


as full and complete a return as} 


ad- | 


Except in the case of tax- | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4370. 
Petition from the Board of Tax Appeals. 


| Before Davis, Circuit Judge, and THom- 


SON and Watson, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 8, 1931 
Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
peal from a decision of the United States 


| Board of Tax Appeals which disallowed | 


a deduction of losses sustained by the 
and Bethlehem Railroad 
|Company in 1922 and 1923 in an af- 
| filiated return of that company and the 
| ae Slag Company for the year 
| 1924, 
| There is no question but that the com- 
| panies were affiliated in 1924 within the 
meaning of section 240(c) of the Act of 
| 1924, for John M. Buckland owned at 
{least 95 per centum of the voting stock 
|of the two corporations, and so had the 
|right to file an affiliated return. In fact 
he owned 9,998 shares out of 10,000 of the 
| capital stock of the National Slag Com- 
|pany which was incorporated Jan, 1, 
/ 1924, and 3,296 of the 3,300 shares of 
| the capital stock of the Quakertown and 
| Bethlehem Railroad Company. 


| Losses Sustained 


During Three Years 

In 1922 the Railroad Company sus- 
tained a net loss of $14,809.16; in 1923 
a net loss of $24,831.96 and in 1924 a 
jnet loss of $60,547.05. In filing an af- 
filiated return for 1924 for the two com- 
panies, the Railroad Company and the 
Slag Company, these losses for the three 
|}years of the Railroad Company were 
deducted from the net income of the 
Slag Company and this resulted in a net 
income on the affiliated return for 1924 
of $15,928.85. In auditing the return, 
the Commissioner allowed the deduction 
of the loss for 1924, but disallowed the 
deductions of the losses by the Railroad 
| Company for the years 1922 and 1923 
|on the ground that “such losses may not 
|be used to reduce consolidated net in- 





come for the year 1924 since the Quaker- | 


|town and Bethlehem Company had no 
net income in 1924 to absorb the losses 
of 1922 and 1923.” This action on the 


}nies for 1924 of $55.579.97 instead of 
$15,928.85 as. the petitioner claimed in 
his return. 
whether the net losses sustained by the 
Railroad Company in 1922 and 1923 are 
allowable as deductions in computing the 
|net income on the affiliated return 
the companies for 1924; or to put the 
concrete question in general terms, it 


year 1924 but not affiliated prior thereto, 
may add the loss of a member of the 
group, sustained in 1922 and 1923 to 


in the year 1924 in determining the loss 


from the gross income of the group 
for the taxable year, 1924. 


Decision in Which Tax 
Board Reversed Ruling 


The Tax Board sustained the Commis- 
| sioner and disallowed these losses, but 
in the case of Alabama By-products Cor- 
poration et al., 18 B. T. A. 919, which 
was decided after the decision in this 





|case had been filed, the Board reversed | 


| its holding in this case and said: 
“In National Slag Co., 16 
11310, we held that the conclusions 
reached in our original decision in this 
proceeding were equally applicable to 
| that case, notwithstanding the Slag Co. 
case arose under the Revenue Act of 
1924. 
different provisions from those of the 
| 1921 Act with respect to the treatment 
of net losses, in that the 1924 Act pro- 
vides that a net loss shall 
‘as a deduction in computing the net in- 
come of the taxpayer’ for the succeed- 
ing taxable year, whereas the corre- 
sponding provision of the 1921 Act re- 
quires that a net loss shall in the first 
instance be allowed as a deduction from 
net income. 

“Upon reconsideration, it is our opin- 
ion that the decision in National Slag 
Co., supra, is erroneous. It is therefore 
| reversed, and will not be followed in the 
future.” 
| Section 206(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 provides, that if for any taxable 
year a taxpayer has sustained a net 
loss, the amount thereof shall be allowed 
as a deduction in computing the net in- 
come of the taxpayer for the succeeding 
taxable year (called the “second year’’) 
and if such net loss is in excess of such 
net income (computed without such de- 
duction), the amount of such excess shall 
be allowed as a deduction in computing 
the net income for the next succeeding 
taxable year (called the “third year’’). 


| if for the taxable year 1922 a taxpayer 
sustained a net loss in excess of his net 
income for the taxable year 1923 (such 
net loss and net income being computed 
under the Revenue Act of 1921), the 
amount of such excess shall be allowed 
as a deduction in computing net income 
for the taxable year 1924 in accordance 
with the method provided in subdivisions 
(b) and (c) of this section, 206. 
Subdivision (f) provides that if for 
the taxable year 1923, the taxpayer sus- 
tained a net loss within the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, the amount 
of such net loss shall be allowed as a 
deduction in computing net income for 


| the two succeeding taxable years to the | 


same extent and in the same manner 


|as a net loss sustained for one taxable 


year is, under this act, allowed as a de- 


| duction for the two succeeding taxable | 


years. 


had been an indivédual, he would have 
had the right to deduct the losses for 
1922 and 1923 from his 1924 tax return. 
Does a consolidated return make any 





what hardship, if any, would result if 
the extension were not granted. The 
Commissioner will not consider an appli- 
eation for an extension unless received 
on or before the due date of the tax, or} 
installment thereof, and as a condition 
may require the taxpayer to furnish a 
bond not exceeding twice the amount of 
the tax or installment. | 

If the extension is granted, interest on | 
the amount is collectible at the rate of | 


difference in view of the fact that one 
member of the group did not have any 
net income in 1924 to absorb the losses 
for 1922 and 1923? The answer de- 
pends upon the nature of a consolidated 
return for affiliated companies. The 





payment should have been made if there 
had been no extension te expiration of 
the period of the extension, 


Consolidated Concern Allowed | 
To Deduct Prior Loss of Member 


Effect of Merger on Privileges Contained in Provisions of 
Revenue Act of 1924 Discussed by Court 
In Ruling 


part of the Commissioner resulted in an | 
‘affiliated net income of the two compa- | 


The single question here is | 


of | 


is, whether corporations affiliated for the | 


the loss of the same member sustained | 


of such member that may be deducted | 


eee 


The 1924 Act contains materially | 


be allowed | 


Subdivision (e) of the act_provides that | 


These sections make it perfectly plain | 
that if the taxpayer in the case at bar | 
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statute does not intimate that its pro- 
visions are inapplicable to affiliated cor- 
porations. In view of the fact that 
Buckland owned both companies before 
|} and after incorporation of the Slag Com- 
| pany it seems on principle that the pro- 
visions of section 206 should apply to 
the consolidated return of these affiliated 
companies. The return of these compa- 
nies should be treated as an economic 
unit, and not as separable into various 
component parts, or individual returns. 
In the case of Ice Service Company v. 
| Commissioner, 30 Fed. (2d) 230, the Cir- 
}cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
| Circuit said that the income and in- 
| vested capital of an affiliated group “are 
| really the income and capital of a single 
| enterprise, though carried on through the 
instrumentality of several corporations.” 
Section 240(b) of the Act of 1924 pro- 
| Vides that, “in any case in which a tax is 
| assessed upon the basis of a consolidated 
return, the total tax shail be computed 
jin the first instance as a unit and shail 
| then be assessed upon the respective af- 
| filiated corporations in such proportions 
;}as may be agreed upon among them.” 
| Consolidated returns were similarly 
| 


treated by us in the case of Flannery & 
| Company v. Commissioner, 42 Fed. (2d) 
/11. That one of these instrumentalities 
|forming one of the component parts in| 
|the consolidated return was not incor-| 
| porated until after the losses sought to 
|be deducted were sustained does not 
make the provisions on principle inap- 
plicable to the return, for it was in fact 
the same instrumentality, but acting in 
1924 through corporate forms. An al- 
most identical situation was presented 
in the case of Appeal of Buckie Printers’ 
Ink Company, 19 B. T. A. 943, and the| 
Board in that case sustained the conten- 
tion which the petitioner makes here. 
The deductions of the losses here in ques- 
tion, sustained in 1922 and 1923, come 
directly within the provisions of the stat- | 
ute, which are plain, certain and unam- 
biguous. Accordingly the redetermina- 
| ticn of the Board is reversed, thus mak- 
ing this opinion harmonize with the Jater | 
decisions of the Board, and the return 
of the petitioner is approved. 








Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. 


| St. Louis, Mo. Overassessments of in- 
}come tax in favor of the taxpayer are | 
| determined as follows: 1921, $107,577.85; | 
1922, $210,291.35. 

Of the overassessments the amount 
of $262,447.07 is due to the shift of cer-| 


tain items of income or deductions from| Western District of Pennsylvania in the} 
income from one year to another in order| instant case, Koehler et al. v. Lewellyn, | 


that they may be reflected in the tax-| 
able net income of the years in which 
they actually accrued consistent with | 
the taxpayer’s method of accounting and | 
the reflection of true net income in con- | 
formity with the provisions of sections 
212, 213, 282, and 233, Revenue Act of | 
1921, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder, 

Thus the amount of $64,668.54 of the 
overassessment for 1921 is caused by the 
exclusion of additional revenue, and an 
overstatement of income erroneously in- 
cluded in income for such year and which | 
have been transferred to and included | 
in the taxable incomes for prior years. | 
L. O. 1086 (C. BR. I-1, 87). 

The amount of $11,926.52 of the over- 
assessment for 1922 results from the 
transfer of certain income from such 
year to the year in which properly ac- 
cruable, this item representing the 
|} amount claimed by the taxpayer under 
the guaranty provisions of section 209, 
Transportation Act of 1920. S. M. 2970 
1(C. B. IV-1, 127). A further amount 
of $185,851.95 of the overassessment for 
1922 is due to the correction of certain 
erroneous credits to operating expenses 
and which have been properly reflected 
in the taxable income of prior years. 

The allowance of deductions for losses 
incurred by reason of the destruction, 
sale, abandonment or retirement of cer- 
tain capital assets causes $37,879.21 of 
the overassessment for the year 1921, 
since it is determined that the deduc- 
tions claimed therefor in the return filed 
| were understated. 

The amounts of the losses as well as 
| the year in which sustained have been| 
jascertained after a field investigation 
}and thorough, consideration in the Bu- 
|reau of all the relevant factors. Sec- 
| tions 202 and 234(a) (4) and (7), Reve- 
}nue Act of 1921, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. Appeal of 

Dilling Cotton Mills 2 B. T. A. 127, 

The allowance of additional deduc- | 
| tions to provide for the amortization of 
bond discount and expense causes $9.,- 
277.02 of the overassessments since it | 
is determined that such deductions were 
| understated in the tax returns. Section 
|234(a) (1), Revenue Act of 1921; ar- 
| ticles 101, 545, and 561, Regulations 62. 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation and depletion causes 
$1,886.49 and $1,073.98, respectively, of 
the overassessments since, after a thor- 
ough field investigation of the taxpay- | 
er’s books of accounts and records, it | 
is determined that the deductions claimed | 
in the tax returns filed are inadequate 
and less than the reasonable allowances 
authorized by section 234(a) (7) and 
(9), Revenue Act of 1921, and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $5,805.54 is due to reduc- 
tions in the reported gross incomes which 
were erroneously overstated by reason 
of certain credits having been made on 
ithe taxpayer’s books of account for 
amounts which did not represent income, 
and to the allowance of a deduction for 
a certain debt ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off within the taxable | 
year 1922, however, not claimed as a/| 








Income Tax Again 





Asked in + al 
| 


Governor Believes Voters May 
Pass Amendment if 
Resubmitted 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Mar, 7. 

The constitutional amendment per- 
mitting a graduated income tax will 
be again submitted to the Kansas elec- 
torate. The measure is in the same form 
as the one which failed to receive a 
majority vote at the last election. 

In his message to the legislature 
when it convened, Governor Woodring 
said in regard to the income tax: “The 
defeat of the proposed income tax 
amendment in November has closed to 


this session that avenue as a source of | 


revenue. I believe that the defeat of 
this amendment was due to a lack of 
information as to the intent, purpose 
and certain results of the adoption ot 
a graduated income tax law. The issue 
was also obscured by the heat and per- 
sonalities of a political campaign. I 
believe that if the amendment be re- 
submitted the two years of additiona! 
study and observation of similar laws 
in other States will result in the adop- 
tion of the amendment and give us an 
opportunity to inaugurate a genuine re- 
form in our tax system.” 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 





The Commisioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 


Central Bank Block Association, 40984, | 
19-1183. 
Duriron Co., Inc., 23930, 18-554. 


Templeman, Walter E., 20463, 20-493. 
Uhrbrand & Lervick Construction 
29892, 21-230. 4 

The Commisioner does not acquiesce in 
the following decisions of the United 

States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Bates-Bowman Corporation, 11357, 20-460. 

Empire Machine Co., 19745, 25570, 16-1099. 

Levinstein, B, E.* 262, 19-99. 

Molter, Carrie E., 30, 19-911. 


Co., 






Sproehnle, Albert W., estate of, 24859, | 
30862, 20-417, | 
Sproehnle, Isabel G., executrix, 24859, | 


30362, 20-417. 
Sproechnle, John R., 24860, 20-417. 
*Nonacquiescence relates to issue 

decision; acquiescence 


1 of 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





deduction in the return. Sections 233(a) 

and 234(a) (5), Revenue Act of 1921; 

articles 151, 541, and 561, Regulations 62. 
Estate of Frank H. Buhl 

Estate of Frank H. Buhl, Fred 


amount of $127,518.77 
for court costs in the 


and an allowance 
amount of $29 are 


| determined in favor of the taxpayer pur- | 


suant to the judgment rendered by the 
United States District Court for the 


Collector (44 Fed. (2) 654). 


Estate of Charles S. Smith 

Estate of Charles S. Smith, Sumner 
Smith, executor, Lincoln, Mass. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$33,922.96. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Elisha W. Cobb 


Estate of Elisha W. Cobb, Old Colony | 


Trust Co., and Benjamin N, Johnson, 
executors, Boston, Mass. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$137,882.87. 

Of the above overassessment $132,- 
109.14 is caused by the allowance of a 
credit under the provisions of section 


301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, represent- | 
inheritance | 


ing the amount of State 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. 
Regulations 70. 

The balance of the 
amounting to $5,77: 


overassessment 


erty included in the gross estate since it 


is determined that the valuation reported | 
in the return was erroneously overstated. | 


Section 302(a), Revenue Act of 1926; 


article 13, Regulations 70. 


Purchaser in South Dakota 
Not Liable for Tax Lien 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Mar. 7. 


A tax lien does not follow personal 
property into the hands of a subsequent 


| purchaser, or even if it does there is 


no method provided by statute by which 
such lien may be enforced, the South 
Dakota Attorney General’s office has 
ruled. An action to collect delinquent 
personal taxes may not be aided by gar- 
nishment, the opinion ruled, 


Customs Appeals 
Filed with the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 












A summary of appeals in customs 


cases filed in the Court of Customs and | 
| Patent Appeals to and including Appeal | 


No. 3429, was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 

No. 3430. 0. O. Friedlaender Co. v. 
United States. Statuary—-Works of art. 
Statuary of metal assessed at rate of 20 
per centum ad valorem under paragraph 399, 
Tariff Act of 1922, claimed dutiable at 20 
per centum ad valorem undtr paragraph 
1449, held below to be properly assessed 


under paragraph 399. 






SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 





be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Net losses—Losses in other years—Afliliated companies— 


Corporations affiliated for the year 1924 but not affiliated prior thereto, may 


add the loss of a member of the group, s 


ustained in 1922 and 1923 to the loss of 


the same member sustained in the year 1924 in determining the loss of such 


| able year 1924,—National Slag Co. v. Commissioner, 
6 per cent a year from the date when| 


Daily, 59, Mar. 9, 1931, 


| member that may be deducted from the gross income of the group for the tax- 


(C. C., A. 3.)—6 U. S. 





Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions were promulgated Mar, 7. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Thirty Million People Enrolled 





In Schools 


of United States 


More Than Three Billion Dollars Spent Annually on 
Education, Government Statistics Show 


shown the practical contacts between 


Statistical Research. 


DUCATION is one of the largest 
businesses in the United States. 
Over 30,000,000 people are at- 

tending some form of school, and over 
$3,000,000,000 is being spent annually 
for their education. The United States 
Office of Education keeps the record of 
this great business and is the only 
organization attempting to gather ap- 
proximately complete data in this field 
to show trends and changes over a 
period of years. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion was created “for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teach- 
| ing as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.” 

For many years the collection and 
publication of statistics of education 
was the chief function of the Office. 
Gradually, however, specialists in va- 
rious fields of education have been 
added to the staff and the adyice of 
these experts is available by mail, by 
personal conference, through public 


addresses, and for educational surveys. 
- ~ * 





i n s to this issue pub- | 
| lished in Bulletin IX-33, page 1, recalled. 


Ww. 
: > 5 ‘lwaw > \ 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.,| Koehler et al., executors, Sharon, Pa.| 


| An overassessment of estate tax in the} 


Article 9(a), 


773.73 is caused by a| 
reduction in the value of certain prop- 


N THE present organization of the 

Office, the Statistical Division is 
| one of the sections of the Research 
| Division, which is under the direct 
charge of the Assistant Commissioner. 
The Division consists of a Chief Statis- 
tician, four Assistant Statisticians, 
one stenographer-clerk, nine statistical 
clerks and a draftsman. 

The work of the Division naturally 
falls under these headings: First, the 
collection, editing and compilation of 
the statistical chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of Education. Second, assist- 
ing the specialists in the preparation 
of questionnaires and statistical ma- 
terial for educational bulletins in their 
special fields. Third, miscellaneous 
duties, such as handling all inquiries 
of a statistical nature submitted to 
| the Office; preparing special studies 
involving educational statistics not in- 
cluded in the Biennial Survey; and, by 
field investigations, assisting in educa- 
tional surveys and revision of systems 
of educational records and accounting. 
For many years the Office of Educa- 
| tion (formerly known as the Bureau 
| 
| 


of Education) published statistics an- 
nually. The growth of educational in- 
stitutions in number and size, how- 
ever, made it impossible about 1915 
| to get the material for one year ready 
| for the printer before it was time to 
collect data for the next year. There- 
fore, beginning with 1916-18, figures 
| have been collected biennially for the 
years ending in the even numbers, 
| with some data collected only in the 





The Biennial Survey of Education, 
| 1926-28, the latest available, included 
| the tabulation of over 30,000 schedules 
from State departments of education; 
city school systems; universities, col- 
leges and professional schools; teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools; and 
public and private high schools. Sta- 
tistics of special schools for the deaf, 
blind, feeble-minded and _ subnormal, 
and delinquent, and of nurse training 
schools, collected every four years, 
were obtained for 1926-27, and statis- 
tics of private commercial schools and 
of public, society and school libraries, 
were collected for 1928-29. The sta- 
tistical section of the Biennial Survey 
statistical 


} odd years, and a few every four years. 


| is prefaced with a short 
summary. 
In the next of this serics of articles 


their places in the administrative organization. 


Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By E. M. Foster, 


Chief, Statistical Division, Office of Education, Department of the Interior 


GTATISTICS of State school sys- 
"tems is a compilation of reports 
from the 48 State departments of edu- 
cation, the District of Columbia, and 
the eight outlying parts of the United 
States. It gives the most complete fig- 
ures available on enrollments, attend- 
ance, teachers, income, expenditure 
and per capita costs for the elementary 
and secondary school system. In 
1927-28 this included data for over 
25,000,000 pupils, 800,000 teachers, 
and for an expenditure of over $2,000,- 
000,000. It is from data in this chap- 
ter of the Biennial Survey that the 
public school systems of the various 


States can be compared with one 
another. 
Statistics of city school systems 


is a compilation of reports from su- 
perintendents of schools in four groups 
of cities, having populations of 100,000 
and over; 30,000 to 100,000; 10,000 to 
30,000; and 2,500 to 10,000. Places 
having a population of less than 2,500 
are considered rural and are not in- 
cluded in the statistics of cities. Data 
are given in detail for about 770 cities 
for different types of schools or 
classes and for many sources of in- 
come and purposes of expenditures. 
These figures are the basis of com- 
parisons of teaching-load (the number 
of pupils per teacher) and per pupil 
costs for the eight fundamental pur- 
poses of educational expenditures in 
cities all over the United States, and 
are used in city school surveys. 

Statistics of univerities, colleges and 
professional schools, and statistics of 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
give detailed figures for 1,400 institu- 
tions of higher education showing 
teachers and students in all courses, 
graduates, and income, and for 1930, 
expenditures. These figures show the 
tremendous growth in all forms of 
higher education since the World War. 
Over 1,200,000 students attended these 
institutions in 1930. 

™ * * 

GTATISTICS of publie high schools 
“is a compilation of reports from 
approximately 20,000 schools. Data 
are given by States for teachers, and 
enrollment by grades is given for 43 
different types of high school organi- 
zation. Other figures Show the num- 
ber of graduates and the number go- 
ing to college. Separate data are 
given for high schools for Negroes and 
every four years or so figures are 
given on enrollment by subject or by 
course of study. 

Statistics of private high schools 
and academies gives detailed data for 
about 2,500 schools reporting 100 pu- 
pils or more enrolled in classes of 
secondary grade. These data are not 
complete because many private sec- 
ondary schools do not report. 

The statistical summary of educa- 
tion shows how the 30,000,000 students 
attending schools are distributed and 
how the $8,000,000,000 is expended 
for their edycation. Data are given on 
increases in enrollment and expendi- 
ture, percentage of certain age-groups 
attending school, the survival of pupils 
from elementary school through col- 
lege, and other interesting trends for 
the Nation as a whole. 

In order to obtain a report from 
practically every city school system, 
and institution of higher learning and 
as many secondary schools as_ pos- 
sible, the four Assistant Statisticians 
travel the entire United States making 
out reports and helping to improve 
systems of records and accounts for 
oe that do not report by 
mail. 


on “Statistical Research,” to appear in 


the issue of Mar. 10, Hugh A. Brown, Director of Reclamation Economies, 


of the Bureau of Reclamation as they 


Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishiry Corporation 


Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, will discuss the functions 


relate to statistical research. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


| 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in foreign 


languages, official documents and children’s hooks are excluded. 


Dentists’ supply co., N. Y. Researches into 


' colors in natural and artificial teeth; 
| rept. of Research div. of 18 p., 
N. Y., Dentists’ supply co., 1930 


{ illus. 
| 31-548 


| Kahler, Clyde McC. Business interruption 


insurance (survey of coverage of busi- 
| ness interruption losses caused by fire 
| and allied hezards, other than marine). 
| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 
| Phila., 1930. 31-753 
| McCracken, Harold, God’s frozen chil- 
dren. 291 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1950. 31-857 
Morgenstern, I, Reprints from printshop 


| 166 p. N. Y., Irvin Morgenstern press, 
1930. 31-749 
Nat!. industrial conf. bd. Fiscal problem 
in Mo, 359 p. N. Y., Natl. industrial 
conf. bd., 1930. 31-952 
Newton, Marjory C. Isle of my dreams, 
selected poems. 77 p. Jamestown, N. Y.,| 
Zonta club, 1930. 31-854 | 
| Phillips, Robt. American flag, uses and | 
abuses. 206 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford | 
| co., 1930. 31-YRR 
| Searl, Fernando C. Collected poems, 122 
| p. Portsmouth, O., 1930. 31-853 


| Stanley, Martha M. 
comedy of youth. 
brary edition.) 117 p. 
1930. 31-856 

Steel founders’ soc. of America, ine. Uni- 
form accounting and cost plan for steel 

| and alloy foundries. 1 v. N,. Y., Cost 

| engineering dept., Steel founders’ soc. of 
America, 1930. 31-956 
| Stephenson, Gilbert T. English executor 
and trustee business through eyes of 
American trust man. 262 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 31-948 

Stowe, Emily. Desert night. 40 p. Wash., 

D. C., Congressional press, inc., 1930 
31-851 

Villey-Desmeserets, Pierre L. J. World of 
blind (a psychological study) by... tr. 
by Alys Hallard _pseud.|. 403 p. Lond., 
Duckworth, 1930. 31-26080 

Warren, Emily S., “Mrs. Prescott Warren.” 
Games for two. 143 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 81-751 


(French’s standard li 
N. Y., S. French, 


Petroleum facts 
Public relations dept.,... 
3d ed, 232 p. Baltimore, Lord Balti- 
more press, 1930. 
Bailey, Mrs. Alice A. Soul and its mech- 
anism (problem of psychology). 136 p. 


American petroleum inst. 
and figures. 





Let and sub-let, farce | 


31-1088 | 





| Library of Congress card number is at end of fast line 





,_N. Y., Lucis pub, 
Barton, John M. T. Holy Ghost, 
ury of faith ser. ...v.) 86 p. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930, 
31-998 
Beith, John H. Song of sixpence, Scottish 
comedy, by Ian Hay (pseud.) and Guy 
Bolton. (French's acting ed., no. 1714.) 
80 p. N. Y., 8S. French, 1930. 31-1007 
Brooks, Collin. How stock market really 
works. 150 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & 
sons, 1930, 31-963 


co., 1930. 
(Treas- 


Government Books 
and Publication 





Documents described under this headiny 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he gwen. 
8S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol 
No. 3, Mar,, 1931. Subscription 
$1.50 a year. (25-26672) 
Bibliography of North American Geology, 
1919-1928—Geological Survey Bull, 823, U. 
S. Dept. of Interior. Price, $1.25, 
(GS9-427) 
New Hampshire, Agriculture—1l5th Census 
of U. §,: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. 


State Books and 
Publications 


U 


. 
y 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 
Conn.—Rept. 
School and Hospital for 2 yrs. ended Je. 
30, 1930. Public Doe. No. 65, Submitted 
to Goy. by Everett J. Lake, Pres., Bd. of 


| Trustees, Hartford, 1930. 
Ind.—School Directory, 1930-1931. Pre- 
pared under direction of Roy P. Wise- 
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Record of Bills 
Just Introduced 
In Legislatures 





Measures Covering Banking, 
Insurance and Taxation 
Among Proposals Await- 
ing Consideration 





Banking: Finance 


N. Mex. H. 204. Hogrefe. Small loans 
bill; Taxation and Revenue. a 
N. Y. A. 1183. Kahan. Prohibiting use 


of name to lead one to believe that institu- 
tion is connected with United States, or 
with a State or city government; Banks. 
Oreg. H. 351. Bynon. Small loans bill. 
R. I. H. 724. Marcus. Requires nonresi- 
|dent persons and foreign corporations to 
appoint attorney for service of process be- 
fore selling securities; Judiciary. 





Lond., 


Library of Congress card numbers are | 


price, | 


of Mansfield State Training | 


Utah. S. 104. Fowles. Making issuance 
|of a fraudulent check a felony. 

Utah. H. 149. Woodruff.- Seeking to pre- 
|vent fraud in the sale of sectrities; Banke 


| ing. 
Wash. S. 201. Small loans bill; Judiciary, 
General Laws 
Ohio. H. 438. Forney. To provide for 


| preprimary conventions in State and coun- 
ties. 

N. Dak. S. 224. Ettestad. Providing for 
party caucuses and conventions to deter- 
mine names of candidates to be printed 
upon primary election ballots for county, 
| district and State offices; Elections. 

Pa. H. 770. Defining and regulating 
certain political parties, providing for and 
regulating the nomination of candidates of 
such political parties at party conventions, 


| ete.; Elections. 
~ Insurance 
Ill. H. 358. Thon. To permit insurance 


companies to invest in building and loan 
associations; Insurance. 

Minn. H. 658. White et al. To permit 
counties to obtain auto liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance for protection of 
officers and employes in operation of motor 
vehicles in performance of duties; Towns 
and Counties. 

Minn. S, 575. Rockne. To provide that 
township mutual insurance companies must 
be duly licensed in order to join in rein- 
surance agreements; Insurance. 

Wash. S. 161. Wray. To limit amount 
of liability of surety companies on any risk 
not to exceed 10 per cent of capital and 


surplus of company unless risk is rein- 
sured; Insurance. 
Oreg. 8S. 163. Condon. To provide that 


par value of shares of stock of insurance 
companies may be any sum not less than 
$10 instead of $100, as formerly provided; 
Insurance. 

Wash. H. 325. Harter. To provide for 
compensation or insurance for injured vole 
unteer firemen. 


Judiciary 


| Ala. S. 168. Jordan. Regulating solicit- 
jing by attorneys of compensation claims or 


suits, and providing punishment therefor; 
Judiciary. 
Ill. H. 309. Thompson. Making it com- 


| pulsory for judges of courts of record to be 
| licensed attorneys; Judiciary. 
| Mo. SS, 330. Dearmont. To qualify fe- 
;male citizens as jurors and as chief jury 
clerk in certain cities, and to provide exe 
emptions from jury service. 
Nev. H. 113. Finney. To repeal act 
creating State Bar of Nevada; Judiciary. 
Nev. H. 114. Finney. To authorize 
State Supreme Court to create State board 
of bar examiners; Judiciary. 


_N. C. S. 246. Hinsdale, et al. To proe 
hibit the unauthorized practice of law; Judie 
| clary. 

N. C. H. 566. To prohibit the unauthore 


ized practice of law; Judiciary. 

Ohio. S. 310. Eberle. To prohibit the 
solicitation of personal injury cases if cone 
nection with industrial commission claims. 

Pa. H. 644. Emhardt. Providing for 
the establishment of a judicial council to 
make a continuous study of the organiza- 
tion, procedure and practice of the courts; 
Judiciary General, 

OF R. I. S. 100. Stone. To make jury serve 
ice by women compulsory; Judiciary. 


Labor and Industry 


Ariz. S. 103. Donnelly. To regulate eme 
ployment agencies. 
| oe S. 930. Gates. Relative to hours 


of labor for women and minors; Labor. 
N. Y. S, 996. Hofstadter. To establish 
& minimum wage board in Labor Depart- 
ment for determining minimum wage for 
minors; Labor. 
| N. Y. S, 999. Hickey.- To provide for 
|; one day of rest in seven for motion picture 
operators working more than 40 hours a 





| week; Labor. 
; N. Y. S. 1216. Schwartz. °To provide for 
| State employment stabilization board in 


| State Labor Department to cooperate with 
| Federal Board; Labor, P 

| By Fe A. 1217. Schwartz. To provide for 
| cooperation with United States Employes 
ment Service and to appropriate $125,000; 


| Labor. 

N. Y. A. 1358. Sargent. Same as S. 999; 
| Labor. 

| N. Dak. H. 234. See Crime: Prisons. 

| _ Oreg. H. 338. Committee on Labor and 


Industries. To provide for administration 
of powers and duties of Labor Commission, 
_S. Dak. H. 311, Committee on Municipal 
Corporations. To permit municipal core 
porations to maintain employment bureaus, 
Tex. H. 690. Hughes. Relative to hours 
of employment of women workers; Labor. 
| Tex. H. 691. Hughes. To limit hours 
| of labor of female workers in mills and 
| workshops; Labor. 
Wash. H. 267, Roudebush et al. To au- 
thorize appointment of commission to make 
thorough investigation of unemployment 


31-995 | Problem; Labor and Labor Statisties, 


Prohibition 

Ohio. H. 148. Hoefnagels. 
statutory provisions concerning 
ing liquors; Temperance, 

Ind. H. 279. Monnig, Egan. To amend 
| the State prohibition act to provide for the 
prescription and sale of medicinal whiskey; 
Public Morals. q 

Ind. H. 541. Galloway. To repeal the 
State prohibition law and enact a new law 
conforming to the Volstead Act, ete.; Publie 
Morals, 

Ohio, S. 247, Herner. To permit physi- 
clans to prescribe one pint of liquor and to 
limit the alcoholic content of wine to 21 
per cent by volume. 


To repeal 
intoxicat- 


Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





Mar. 5, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
|Graham, and Associated Judges Oscar 
|E, Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
|Garrett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Mr. George B. Schley, of Indianapolis, 
|Ind., and Mr. Herbert B. Barlow, of 
| Providence, R. I., were admitted to prac- 
| tice. 
| Patents 

No. 2642, Ernest Hedenskoog v. John 
| Clayton Backus. Pin-setting apparatus. 
Argued by Mr. William O. Belt for appel- 
| lant, and by Mr. Henry E, Stauffer for 
appellee. 
| No. 2648. Model Brassiere Co. v. Brome 
|ley-Sheppard Co. Trade mark for garter 
| brassieres. Argued by Mr, Louis Alexan- 
der for appellant, and by Mr. Samuel Bogo- 
| rad for appellee. 

No. 2649. Ex parte Ralph F. Symonds, 
| Improvements in trawl doors. Submitted 
on brief by appellant, and argued by Mr. 
Howard S, Miller for the Patent Office, 

No. 2650. Montevallo Coal Mining Co, 
v. Little Gem Coal Co, Trade mark for 
coal. Argued by Mr. Harry C. Robb for 


hart, State Supt. of Public Instruction. | appellant, and by Mr. Douglas Arant for 


Indianapolis, 1930. 


appellee, 


ie Sig 
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Railroads 


he 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD » ++ Specific Inquiries 


Received in: 





"TRADE opportunities for the sale 


for American Goods 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





of American goods throughout the 


world are revealed by the numerous inquiries of foreign merchants 
forwarded to the Department of Commerce. = 
Various products of American make are wanted, such as egg-grading 


machines, hand cuffs, hockey sticks, 
rette paper, rugs and mats, eyeglass 
in the list made public today. 


railway cars, straight jackets, ciga- 
frames and numerous others, named 


The world-wide nature of the markets available is indicated by requests 
from Honduras, Switzerland, Dominican Republic, Yugoslavia, Canada, 
Egypt, Spain, Czechoslovakia and many other countries. : 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of Ameri- 
can goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any 
branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally 
located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


which follows in full text: 


+ 


Agricultural Implements: } 
Egg-grading machines, electrically | 
driven, and machines that grade, candle, 
and stamp eggs, 50442, Alexandria, Egypt 
(p); gardening implements, 50441, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a and p); incubators, 
wooden, capacity of 60 to 1,200 eggs, 
with breeder attached and separate, 
50388, Bogota, Colombia (a); motors for 
agricultural use, 50465, Tegucigalpa, | 
Honduras (a and p); tractors, from 21, | 
to 6 horsepower, for plowing, Vienna, | 
Austria (a and p). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, and garage 
equipment and tools, 50391, Vancouver, 
Canada (a); automobile garage equip- 
ment and tools, 50390, Belfort, France 
(a); automobile parts, and tools, 50392, 
Berlin, Germany (a); automobile and 
motorcycle accessories, 50443, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); automobiles, 50389, 
Paris, France (a). 

Chemicals: 

Ammonium nitrate, trinitrotoluol, and 
trinitronaphthaline, 50394, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia (a and p); benzoate of soda, 
medicinal, 50396, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); carbon, black, 50446, Paris, France 
(a); caustic soda, 50444, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); cement, enamel, 50445, 





Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); chemicals, 

medicinal, 50446, Paris, France (a); 

dynamite and other explosives, 50388, 

Bogota, Colombia (a); glycerine, 50403, 

Hamburg, Germany (a or p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Botanical drugs, and cosmetics and 
rfume materials (in bulk), 50446, 
aris, France (a or p); cosmetics, and 

toilet preparations, 50393, Bombay, In- 

dia (a or p); medicines, prepared, 50425, | 

Caracas, Venezuela (a); medicines pre- 

pared, 50470, Caracas, Venezuela (a), 


Clocks, wall, electric, 50400, Montreal, 
Canada (a); household electrical appli- 
ances, fixtures, and wiring supplies, 
50399, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (p); radio apparatus, 50440, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); radio sets, 50398, Al- 
exandria, Egypt (a and p); tools, port- 
able, electric, such as hammers, saws, 
and drills, 50390, Belfort, France (a); 
washing machines, electric, 50397, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland (a or p). 


Feedstuffs: 


Alfalfa meal, 40452, Bremen, Germany 
(p); feedstuffs, 50403, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); fish meal, 50402, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p). 


Foodstuffs: | 


Beverages or soft drinks, 50546, Mad-| 
rid, Spain (s a); canned sardines, 50401, | 
Budapest, Hungary (a); canned foods, | 
including fruit, 50449, London, England | 
(a); canned fruit, fish, meats and vege- | 
tables, 50450, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); can- 
ned and preserved fruit, and canned but- 
ter, 50426, Caracas, Venezuela (a); cof- 
fee and tea in carload or half carload| 
shipments, 50454, Quebec, Canada (p); 
confectionery, 50393, Bombay, India (a 
or p); fats, for soap manufacture, 50403, | 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); flour,| 
50450, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); flour, hard | 
Winter wheat, 50447, Caracas, Venezuela | 
(a); flour, soya bean, 50455, Montreal, | 
Canada (p); fruit, dried (apples), 50457, | 
Hamburg, Germany (p); fruit, dried | 
(prunes), and apricot kernels, -50451, | 
Danzig (p); grain (durum wheat, and| 
pearl barley), 50449, London, England 
(p); groceries, 50450, Nuevitas, Cuba (p);| 
rice, 50401, Budapest, Hungary (p); rice, | 
blue rose, extra fancy, long grain, 50453, | 
Zurich, Switzerland (p); rice, blue rose, | 
and extra fancy, 50448, Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia (p); rice, Carolina, and macaroni. | 
50449, London, England (a); vegetables, | 
50404, ontreal, Canada (p); vegetables, | 
mea serena peak, 50449, London, Eng- | 
an a); vegetables otatoes 
Nuevitas, Cuba (a). ® ny ee, 


Iron. Steel, Hardware: 


Aluminum card cases, 500,000, 50459 
Lourenco, Marquez, Portuguese ne, 
Africa (a); aluminum kitchen utensils, 
and specialties, 50430, Ottawa, Canada 
(p); bathtubs and lavatories, enameled 
porcelain, in colors, 50409, Madrid, Spain 
(p); black sheets, plain and corrugated, | 
galvanized sheets, and steel bard, 50465, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); can 
openers for square cans, 50406, Lima, 
Peru (a); crucibles (cast iron, clay and 
gra»hite mixtures) for metallurgical and 
other uses, 50461, Zurich, Switzerland 
(a); galvanized sheets, corrugated, and 
plain galvanized iron sheets, 50460, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware, 50410, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (s 
a); hardware, shelf, and lemon Squash- 
ers, 50408, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
iron and steel, 50410, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic (s a); needles, ma- 
chine, 50420, Havana, Cuba (a); Pipe, 
galvanized iron and steel, and pipe for 
acqueducts, 50388, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
revolvers and handcuffs, police, 50411, 
Quebec, Canada (p); steel reinforcing 
bars, smooth and corrugated, and iron 
for horseshoes, 50388, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); tools, agricultural and gardening, 
50441, Vienna, Austria (a and p); water- 
urifying apparatus, 50407, Alamos, 

exico (p); wire, soft manganese steel, 
and cutting pliers and nippers, 50480, 
Warrington, England (p); wire, plain, 
barbed, and telegraph, 50388, Bogota, 
Colombia (a). 


Leather: 


Kid, glazed, black and colored, for 
shoe uppers, 50414, Goteborg, Sweden 
(a and p); kid, glazed, colored, for shoe 
upper, 50413, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
patent sides, and box calf leather, 
60412, Leicester, England (a); sole 
leather, vegetable and chrome tanned, 
50388, Bogota, Colombia (a). 


Lumber: - 


‘Pine lumber for floors, doors and 
windows, 50388, Bogota, Colombia (a); 








; h 
‘ ~ 


jezuela (a); 








plywood shooks, knocked-down, 50415, 
Belfart, Ireland (a); skewers, meat, 
wooden, 50462, Newcastle, England (p); 
spiles (spigots), oak and soft wood and 
porous, 50416, Cardiff, Wales (p). 


Machinery: 5 

Knitting machines (flat jacquard, cir- 
cular, plain, and circular jacquard), 
50418, Melbourne, Australia (a); metal 


|plating plant (chrome), 50475, Rio de 


Janeiro, Brazil (p); metal-working ma- 
chinery, especially lathes, drills, borers, 
riveters, and planers, 50465, ‘Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras (a and p); oil-mill (cas- 
tor oil) machinery, 50417, Santiago, 
Cuba (p); ovens, charcoal, and charcoal 


briquette making machinery, 50464, 
Brussels, Belgium (p); paint-spraying 
equipment, 50463, Sao Paulo, Brazil (p); 


pumps, 50463, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a 
and p); sewing machines, and cloth cut- 
ting machines, industrial, 50420, Havana, 
Cuba (a); vacuum or chemical-disinfect- 
ing plant using formaldehyde, 50421, 
Oberachern, Germany (p); yucca starch- 
making machinery (complete factory in- 
stallation), 50419, Panama City, Pan- 
ama (p). 


Minerals: : ae 
Building materials, fireproof, ¢ : 
Quebec, Canada (p); coal, 50405, Rome, 
Italy (a); copper ingots, bars and plates, 
electrolytic, 50458, Havre, France (a); 
lead-backed paper or foil, 50423, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic (a). 


Motion Pictures: 

Sound-synchronization equ ipmen t, 
50439, Valetta, Malta (a); 50440, Vienna, 
Austria (a); sound-synchronization films 
and equipment, 50466, Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies (a and p). 


Paper and Paper Goods: f 
Gearette paper, 50423, Santo Domingo, 


Dominican Republic (p); towels, paper, | 


50422, Copenhagen, Denmark | (a); writ- 
ing paper, 50393, Bombay, India (a or p). 


Railway Supplies: 

Railway cars, motor, passenger and 
freight, 50437, Madrid, Spain (p); roller 
devices for driving wheels of locomotives, 
50438, Tientsin, China (a). 


Rubber Goods: 

Athletic rubber goods, 50470, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); printers’ blankets, and 
rubber face for offset and tin-printing, 
50433, Yokohama, Japan (a); _ rubber 
goods, such as balloons, 50429, Monter- 


rey, Mexico (a); waterproof clothing. for | 
| firemen, 50424, Goteborg, Sweden (a). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Shoes, children’s and other health foot- 
wear, 50429, Monterrey, Mexico (a); 
shoes and leather manufactures, such as 
belts, leggings, and caps (military out- 
fitting), 50410, Santo Domingo, Domini- 
can Republic (s a). 


Specialties; 

Adding machines, 50425, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); bicycle accessories, 50443, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); cots, army, 
50410, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (s a); dentists’ tools, cements, etc., 
50467, Tallinn, Estonia (a); eyeglass 
frames, adjustable, for testing the eye- 
sight, 50426, Rathenow, Germany (p); 
fire-fighting equipment, especially hand 
extinguishers and_ specialties, 50424, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); furniture (dent- 


ists’ chairs), 50467, Tallinn, Estonia (a); | 


gymnasium equipment, 50470, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); hairpins, iron, for fasten- 
ing and curling the hair, 50429, Monter- 
rey, Mexico (a); hockey sticks and tube 
ice skates, 50478, Zurich, Switzerland 
(p); household and smokers’ novelties, 
50430, Ottawa, Canada (p); insignias, 
munitions, and field equipment, 50410, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (s 
a); musical instruments for dance or- 
chestras, 50469, Zurich, Switzerland (p); 


|novelties, household, technical, and mail 
|order, 50468, Leipzig, Germany (a and 


p); office and typewriter accessories, 


>| 50428, Quebec, Canada (p); optical goods, 
| 50393, Bombay, India (a or p); police 
|equipment, such as clubs, and straight | 


jackets, 50411, Quebec, Canada (p); 
schools supplies, including blackboards, 


|slates, blackboard compasses, ink pads, 


chalk, and other writing material, 50427, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); show 
cases, 50392, Berlin, Germany (a); sta- 
tionery, 50393, Bombay, India (a or p); 
tubes and boxes, metal, for packing 
rouge for lips and carmine, 50429, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico (a). 


Textiles: 


Bags, jute, 50394, Belgrade, Yugo- 


slavia (a and p); bedding (quilts, bed- | 


spreads, sheets, and pillow cases), 50432, 
Vancouver, Canada (a); blankets, cotton 
and wool, 50434, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
blankets, wool, roller cloth type, print- 
ers’, 50433, Yokohama, Japan (a); cloth 
for labels, in rolls, 50476, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); cotton duck, 50435, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a); cotton voiles, plain and 
printed, 50434, Cairo, Egypt (a); cotton 
voiles, plain and printed, 50436, Merida, 
Mexico (s a); furs, such as muskrat, rac- 
coon, skunk, mink, wolf, silver fox, and 
blue fox; and fur scraps, 50477, Buda- 
pest, Hungary (p); hair, animal; espe- 
cially horse hair, 50431, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); hemp, iaanila, 50472, Calais, 
France (p); hosiery, rayon, men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s, 50434, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); hosiery, silk, cotton, wool, 
and rayon mixed, 50471, Paris, France 
(a); leather, imitation, in various color 
combinations, 50475, Friedland  i/B, 
Czechoslovakia (p); rugs and mats, and 
Smyrna rugs, 50474, Hamilton, Canada 
(p); silk goods, 50470, Caracas, Ven- 
tents, army, 50410, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic (s a); un- 
derwear and knit goods, 50471, Paris, 


France (a); underwear and shirts, army,| Net after taxes, etc....... 


50410, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (s a); wearing apparel, 50471, 
Paris, France (a). 
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Aviation 


Of Ocean and Air 
Mail Contracts 


‘House Subcommittee Asks 
|. Preliminary Data From 
Government Departments 


For Investigation 


Officials of the Government depart- 
ments in charge of ocean and air mail 
contracts have been requested by the 
Treasury-Post Office subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations to 
furnish that subcommittee with prelim- 
|inary data relative to such contracts in 
lorder that a study can be made during 
the iterim between the sessions, Repre- 
| sentative Thatcher (Rep.), of Louisville, 
Ky., stated orally Mar. 7. 

Under a provision contained in the sec- 
ond deficiency bill, this subcommittee was 
authorized to make an investigation of 
| these contracts. 

Confer With Committee 

Mr. Thatcher said the following met 
|with the committee Mar. 5: W. Irving 
|Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
|General, in charge of air mail; Earl B. 
| Wadsworth, superintendent of the air 
mail service, Post Office Department; J. 
Caldwell Jenkins, administration vice 
president of the United States Shipping 
Board, Merchant Fleet Corporation; and 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, 

“We asked these gentlemen to furnisn 
us with a mass of preliminary data per- 
taining to terms of the contracts, the 
volume of the mail and the mail traffic 
of ocean and air mail,” Mr. Thatcher 
said. 

He said it is the duty of the subcom- 
mittee of which he is a member to write 
legislation making appropriations for 
the Post Office Department and the 
Treasury Department, and that the sub- 
committee feels that it would like to 
obtain more thorough information rela- 
tive to these contracts than it has been 
able to learn during hearings on the ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. Wood to Visit Panama 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is going to Panama, and will not 
return until about Mar. 28, Mr. Thatcher 
said, so it is expected that a meeting 
of the subcommittee will be called 
shortly after Mr. Wood’s return. By 
that time, he added, some of the in- 
formation which the Department offi- 
cials were asked for should be ready 
so that the Committee can begin its in- 
vestigation. Mr. Thatcher said he doubts 
that the Committee will have to go out 
lof Washington during the investigation. 

Representative Welsh (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., a member of the subcom- 
mittee, stated orally that the investiga- 
tion is being made because it appears 
that the present method of letting these 
contracts is haphazard, loose and open 
to abuses. 

He said that no abuses have been 
found, but such possibilities should be 
| eliminatéd from all legislation. He said 
the subcommittee wants to determine 
just how long these Federal subsidies 
should be continued, and that the sub- 
committee will give a complete picture 
|to let the country know what is being 
done in this direction. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 7 made public proposed reports 
of its examiners in rate cases, embody- 
ing the examiners’ conclusions, which are 
summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3495.—Switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 


and Related Points. Proposed increased 
switching chuyrges at Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kans., found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled without prejudice to 
the filing of schedules in conformity with 
the findings herein. 

No. 23109.—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. 
of Louisiana, Inc., v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway. Interstate rates on clean rice, 
rice bran, rice polish and brewer’s rice, in 
carloads, from Lake Charles, La., and Lou- 
isiana Graepp 6 points, to Texas, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
cept that rates on clean rice are found 
unreasonable. Reasonable basis .of rates 
| prescribed. 

Failure of defendants to accord transit 
at Louisiana and Texas milling points on 
Arkansas rough rice destined to Atlantic 
seaboard points to which through rates 
apply found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Intrastate rates on clean rice, rice bran, 
rice polish and brewer’s rice, in carloads, 
within the State of Texas, found not unlaw- 
ful, but intrastate transit privileges ap- 
plying within Texas on these products and 
intrastate minimum weight on clean rice 
found unduly prejudicial to the Louisiana 
milling points named and unduly preferen- 
tial of Texas milling points, and inter- 
state transit privileges on these commodi- 
ties within, and between Louisiana and 
Texas found unduly prejudicial to the Lou- 
isiana milling points named and unduly 
preferential of Texas milling points. Re- 
moval of undue prejudice on interstate traf- 
fic required, 

No. 16939 and Related Cases.—Railroad 
Commissioners of State of Florida v. Aber- 


deen & Rockfish Railroad. On further 
hearing: 1. Rates on vegetables, n. o. s., 
potatoes and cabbage, in carloads, from 


producing points in Florida to destinations 
throughout the United States, found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable bases of rates 
which are percentages of first class, and 
reasonable carload minima prescribed for 
the future. 2. Reparations denied in Nos. 
15545, 17857, 18018, 18018 (Sub. No. 1), 
22287, 22401. 22401 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 3), 
22452, and 23036. 3. Basis of carload rates 
on oranges and grapefruit from peninsular 
Plorida to territory east of transcontinental 
territory not covered by the findings 
the original report herein, 144 I. C. C. 603, 
found reasonable for the future. 











Rate Reports 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


ex- | 


in| Tenn., to Boyce, Tenn., 


| which 


|applicable rates found unreasonable. 


Study Projected Colored Beacons 


On Foggy Airway 





Treacherous Columbia River 
Gorge Lighted for Low 
Altitude Flying 


Colored lights outlining the safe fly- 
ing region are being installed by the 
Department of Commerce in the Colum- 
bia River gorge for a distance of about 
50 miles, the Aeronautics Branch an- 
nounced in the Mar. 1 issue of the “Air 
Commerce Bulletin,” just made available. 

Winding through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the river has provided “the most 
practicable route for a difficult flying 
region,” the Branch explained, but pe- 
culiar climatic conditions cause dense 
fogs in the upper part of the gorge. 
Low ceilings, about 250 feet, frequently 
result, it was pointed out, blotting out 
regular long-range rotating beacons and 
necessitating a system of low altitude 
lights. Additional information made 
available by the Aeronautics Branch 
follows: 

The low altitude beacons will be 
equipped with colored shades to aid 
pilots in orienting themselves, and green 
lights will be seen on the Washington 
side and red on the Oregon bank of the 
Columbia River. The Branch established 
12 sites on the Washington side of the 
gorge and 11 on the Oregon side and 
19 of the 23 sites have been established 
on a 30-mile stretch which includes the 
narrowest and most dangerous portion 
of the gorge. 

Extensions of power lines to beacon 
sites required an expenditure of $35,- 
000, since rights of way through stand- 
ing timber had to be acquired, All bea- 
cons are expected to be in operation by 
Apr. 1. 


Transfer of Public Lands 
To States Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Governraent and held subject to use de- 
termined by interstate agreements. 

18. We adhere to the principle that in 
all matters clearly involving the interest 
of two or more States, but not that of 
the other States of the Union, all ques- 
tions arising therefrom should be set- 
tled by agreement and compact so far 
as possible and not by Federal interven- 
tion, save on appeal to the courts where 
necessary. This principle has proved 
very effective recently and should be 
more frequently resorted to in the fu- 
ture, 

19. It is the conclusion of the commit- 
tee that as to agricultural and grazing 
lands, private ownership, except as to 
such areas as may be advisable or nec- 
essary for public use, should be the ob- 
jective in the final use and disposition 
of the public domain. 

20. In order to provide for a more ef- 
fective administration of the public do- 
main and the various reservations and 
areas now under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government and to promote the con- 
servation of natural resources, it is rec- 
ommended that the Congress be asked to 
authorize the President to consolidate 
and coordinate the executive and admin- 
istrative bureaus, agencies, and offices 
created for or concerned with the: ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to the 
use and disposition of the public domain, 
the administration of the national reser- 
vations, and the conservation of natural 
resources. 






No. 23445.—Herndon Fruit Co. v. Mich- 
igan Central Railroad. 1. Rates on two car- 
loads of potatoes from Aurora and Cash 
Corners, N. C., to Lansing, Mich., found 
not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial. 2. Overcharges found 
to have been assessed on car shipped from 
Cash Corners. 

No. 23688.—Economy Oil Co. v. Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad. 1. Tank-car load of gaso- 
line from Mobile, Ala., to Mertz, Ala., not 
shown to have moved in interstate com- 
merce. 2. Charges collected on two tank- 
car loads of gasoline from Mobile to Mertz 
originated at Mereaux, La., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23416.—Crane Enamelware Co. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Rates charged 
on molding sand, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in New York to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., found inapplicable in part. Certain 


aration awarded. 

No. 23729 and Related Cases.—Tennessee 
Extract Corporation v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, Rate on liquid chestnut tan- 
ring extract, in tank-car loads from West 
Nashville, Tenn., to Columbus, Ind., found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial rate prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 23661.—Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin v. Ann Arbor Railroad. Fares and 


|transfer charges on passengers and their 


baggage between points in Wisconsin and 
the lower peninsula of Michigan and points 
intermediate thereto in the northern por- 
tions of Indiana and Ohio, through Chi- 
cago, Ill., found unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial, but not unreasonable. 

No, 23750.—Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway. Claims 
for reparation and waiver of undercharges 
on shipments of wheat, in carloads, from 
points in Oklahoma to Fort Worth, Tex., 
and reforwarded to Fresno, Calif., found 
barred. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23572.—-W. W. Benjamin Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 1. Charges collected on 
certain packages of fresh vegetables, in 
carloads, from Norfolk, Va., to Boston, Mass., 
found inapplicable. Applicable charges not 
determined as weights to compute such 
charges can not be ascertained. 2. Numer- 
ous carloads of fresh vegetables, in pack- 
ages, from Norfolk, to Boston not shown to 
have been misrouted. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23619 and related cases.—N. C. Blanch- 
ard Co. v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. Interstate rates on hickory 
billets, in carloads, from Stevenson, Bass, 
and New Market, Ala., and McMinnville, 
found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 





dismissed. 














Monthly Statements of 








Rep- | 





‘Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





Shipping 


Federal Railway | 


Office Concludes 
Additional Suits 


Review of Proceedings for 
Year Covers Settlement of 
Actions Involving Gov- 
ernment Operation 


Assets and liabilities of the Railroad 
Administration growing out of Federal 
operation of transportation systems by 
the Director General -were reduced by 
$230,720,988 and $245,118,885, respec- 
tively, during the five-year period ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, according to the’ annual 
report of the Director General of Rail- 
roads, transmitted by the President to 


Congress just before the close of the 
session. The report was made available 
Mar, 7 as a public document. 

During the same period the net profit 
and loss deficit was reduced by $14,397,- 
897, according to the report, which was 
submitted to the President by Andrew 
W. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who serves as Director General of 
Railroads, 


Reduction in Assets 


Assets were reduced during the five- 
year period from $251,631,242 to $20,- 
910,254, while liabilities were lowered 
from $1,358,613,494 to $1,113,494,608, 
the report points out. The reduction 
in profit and loss deficit was from $1,- 
106,982,251 to $1,092,584,354. 

For 1930 receipts of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration were $4,533,880 and dis- 
bursements $268,360, making net re- 
ceipts of $4,265,519 as compared with 
$1,931,423 for the preceding year, the 
report states, 


“During the calendar year 1930 there 
were 499 suits and claims, involving $1,- 
855,101, finally closed,” the report con- 
tinues. “The total operating expenses 
of the administration for the year 1930 
amount to $58,953, representing a re- 
duction from that item for the year 1929} 
of $21,657, or 27 per cent. ¢ 


Unadjusted Proceedings 

“On Dec. 31, 1930, there remained 
unadjusted 380 suits, claims, and pro- 
ceedings against the Director General, 
involving $1,513,318, and 160 in which 
he claims a total of $1,014,723. There 
were also 466 unsatisfied judgments in 
favor of the Director General amounting 
to $306,824.” 

During the five-year period from Jan. 
1, 1926, to Dec. 31, 1930, there were 
6,812 suits, claims and proceedings pend- | 
ing against the Director General, involv- 
ing $36,619,015, of which 6,433, involv- 
ing $35,105,696; have been finally dis- 
posed of at a cost of $3,340,929, accord- 
ing to the report. “During the same 
period there were 7,970 suits, claims, 
proceedings and judgments in favor of 
the Director General, involving $7,539,- 
708, of which 7,344, involving $6,218,150, 
have been finally disposed of, resulting | 
in the collection of $1,246,651. 

“Operating expenses of the Railroad 
Administration for the year 1926. were 
$470,527. Such expenses for year 1930 
were $58,953. The number of employes 
on Jan. 1, 1926, was 182. On Dec. 31, 
1930, the number was 14.” 








Radio Industry Shows 
Improved Employment) 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


practicable. Wage rates are being main- 
tained.’ 


“This is one of a large number of re- 
ports received by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee which is circulating its 
suggestions for industrial employment, 
through the cooperation of trade associa- 
tions. More than 100 such groups are 
helping in this work. Specific measures 
which can be and are being applied by 
individual companies are summarized in 
two pamphlets entitled ‘An Outline of In- 
dustrial Policies and Practices in Time 
of Reduced Operation and Employment’ 
and ‘A Survey of Unemployment Relief 
in Industry.’ Copies are available on 
request from the Committee’s offices in 
the Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 









Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 7 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23702.—Burnett-Yount Horse & Mule 
Co. v. Fort Worth & Denver City Railway: 
Rate on mules, in carloads, from Welling- | 
ton, Tex., to North Fort Worth, Tex., over | 
interstate routes, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 23597.—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad: Carload rates | 
charged on grain from Kansas points to | 
Coffeyville, Kans., there milled in transit | 
and the products thereof shipped to Loui- 
siana and Mississippi destinations, found 
«vt unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 





| 





Aero Show in Sweden 


An international aeronautical exhibi- 
tion is to be held in Stockholm the lat- 
ter part of May, states information from | 
Consul General John B. Osborne, Stock- | 
holm. A committee has been appointed 
to organize the show, with Maj. Gen. 
K. A. B. Amundsen, chief of the Swedish 
Air Force, acting as chairman and con- 
sisting of members of the Royal Insti- | 
tute for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search and the Swedish Aero Club. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


AutHorizen Statements ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
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Postal Service 


Changes in Flood Control Plans 


For Lower Mississippi Proposed 





Report of Chief of Army Engineers Recom- 
mends Adoption of Basic Scheme With Cer- 
tain Modifications in Some Projects 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


instead of breaking out at random to be 
returned to the main river. But this 
more liberal treatment on the part of 
the Federal Government should be in 
flood protection works rather than in 
so-called damages of flowage rights. 

f. The proposal to narrow the flood- 
ways through the Boeuf and Atchafalaya 
basins means that they must be cleared 
and kept cleared so as to be hydrauli-| 
cally efficient. If narrowed, they should 
still have enough protection at their 
heads against ordinary high water to 
warrant their being used to an extent 
that will pay for keeping them cleared. 
I regard this narrowing and clearing of 
the floodways, together with fixed weirs | 
at their heads, with crests somewhat 
lower than now proposed, as the ulti- 
mate solution of the floodway problém. 
Now the expenses, due to the cost of 
high levees and clearing, and doubts as} 
- one of clearing, is not justi- 

ed. 

g. The levees in the proposed flood- 
ways interfere with the drainage. In| 
the adopted project, it is proposed sim-| 
ply to leave gaps for drainage in the 
protecting levees at all crossings of 
drainage lines. Unless these gaps are 
closed by flood gates, the full benefit of 
the levees will not be realized; if they 
are closed by flood gates, natural drain- 
age of the land will require. pumpage 
or diversion when the gates are closed. 
This feature must be solved in some way 
more satisfactorily than it is left in the 
adopted project, and the local interests 
should have a voice in its solution. The 
Federal Government should provide 
levees and flood gates and such addi- 
tional ditches as. may be necessary and | 
economical for the use of flood gates. | 
Pumpage where necessary should be pro- | 
vided by local interests; all works when | 
complete should be maintained and op- 
erated by local interests at the least risk 
of friction and complaint. : | 
_ h. Besides the question of land flowage 
in the floodways, there is a question of 
so-called damage to railways and high- 
ways in the side basins. To provide 
elevated crossings for all highways and 
railways for emergency use would be an 
extravagance that would destroy the en- 
tire economy of the protection works. 
They should not be provided at the ex- 
pense of the Federa] Government, but at 
the expense of the interests concerned, 
if at all. A few emergency crossings 
may be necessary, and the decision as to 
necessity should be in the hands of those 
who have to pay for them,. 


Effect of Economic 
Situation Discussed 


i. The economic situation in the side 
basins of the Boeuf and the Atchafalaya, 
and the tendency there to hold the Fed- 
eral Government responsible for damages 
of all kinds may require a revision of 
the law so as to protect the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the economy of the project. 
This can be done perhaps by definitely 
limiting the amounts to be spent by the 
Federal Government at this time for 
work in the side basins, by giving local 
authority a voice in the kind and the 
location of the works to be built, and 
by requiring as a condition precedent. to 
the execution of such work by the Fed- 
eral Government, that local authority 
shall assume all claims that may -arise 
as to damage by flood waters, and shall | 
furnish all rights of way for works. 

j. The so-called “fuse-plug” levees at 
the heads of floodways have caused much 
adverse criticism. But there is no doubt 
that they will give protection in all floods | 
except extreme floods; and it seems very 
likely that they will not interfere to 
prevent the escape of water in sufficient 
quantity during extra-high floods. To} 
secure the latter result, it is only neces- 
sary to make them of sufficient length 
so that they will discharge the necessary 
amount of water whether they crevasse 
or not., The people in the flood.area are! 
well educated in crevasses, dread them in 











jin 1930. 


their neighborhood, and hope for them 
elsewhere. If the consequential damage 
question could be eliminated, further con- 
sideration and the regard for local feel- 
ing in the matter might result in the 
decision to substitute fixed weirs for the 
“fuse plug” levees. However additional 
funds of considerable amount would be 
needed to build fixed weirs and there 
should first be economic justification for 
the expenditures. Movable weirs are 
of no great advantage, and would place 
on those who have to operate them an 
insufferable moral responsibility. 

5. Reservoirs. 

a. The most effective reservoirs for 


| flood control on any stream are those 


close to the stream. The backwater 
areas of the Mississippi are the first 


|areas that suggest themselves as reser- 


voirs. Suggestions have been made for 
such use of backwater areas, and the 
adopted project advises that these areas 


|be not reclaimed, but makes no provi- 


sion to acquire them for use as reser- 
voirs. If they are necessary as reser- 
voirs, they should be acquired for that 
purpose and the people kept off of them. 
With adequate floodways, they are not 
necessary as reservoirs. They are cer- 


| tain to be reclaimed in time, and their 


reclamation will require their protection. 
Such protection is now included in the 
project on a contribution basis whick en- 
courages, execution at such time as it is 
economically justified. The levee grade 
on main river levees opposite certain 
backwater areas is lower than at other 
points. It can be raised as soon as such 
action can be justified. 

b. One reason for this report is to ex- 
amine the feasibility of reservoirs on 
the Arkansas, the White and the Red 
rivers in connection with flood control 
on the Mississippi River. The examina- 
tions have been made very carefully. The 
reports on these examinations are at- 
tached hereto. The results show the pos- 
sibility of a marked lowering of the flood 
plane below the mouth of the Arkansas 
by the use of reservoirs, but the cost of 
the system is very great and cannot be 
justified at all by its effect in flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi River. There is 
one of these reservoirs, the most notable 
one, that is deemed wholly impracticable 
as projected. It is located just above the 
City of Little Rock, Ark. It floods per- 
manently a large section of inhabited 
terrritory, interrupts low-grade rail lines, 
and makes difficult, if not impracticable, 
the development of navigation on the 
Arkansas above Little Rock. It is very 
favorably located with respect to con- 
trolling the floodwaters of the Arkansas, 
which influence Mississippi River floods; 
but such influence cannot justify its cost 
of over $200,000,000, the cost of practi- 
cally the entire flood control project as 
adopted. Generally, I concur in the belief 
that the reservoirs examined on the wa- 
tersherds of the Red, White, and the Ar- 
kansas cannot be justified on the grounds 
of flood control on the lower Mississippi, 
though they have more influence in re- 
straining these floods than can any oth- 
ers of like capacity located elsewhere. 
If built they will, if they are not filled 
before the flood season, have a beneficial 
effect on Mississippi River floods; and if 
they are emptied uniformly in the sea- 
son of low water on the Mississippi River 
they will benefit navigation. They must 
be largely justified on other grounds than 
that of emergency flood control on the 
Mississippi River, in which case their 
value for such flood control may be negli- 
gible owing to primary devotion to other 
ends. 

To be continued in the issue of 
* Mar. 10. 


Trade With Philippines 


The United States supplied 66 per cent 
of all imports intc the Philippine Islands 
This was the highest percent- 
age ever reached and was 3 per cent 
above the amount of products supplied 
to the Filipinos by this country in 1929, 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Postal Receipts in 50 Selected Cities 


In February Declined From Last Year 


February postal receipts in 50 selected | 


leities revealed an aggregate decline of} Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
10.36 per cent compared with the same!summary of the statement was printed 
|month last year, according to a state-|in the issue of Mar. 7.) The official tabu- 





ment issued Mar. 6 by Frederic A. Tilton, 
(A 


lation follows in full text: 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 selected offices for February, 1931: 














Southern Pacific Co. Pa- Chicago, Rock Island St. Louis-San Francisco Wabash Railway 
cific Line Pacific Ry. Ry. 
January January January January 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......see0. 8,642,904 10,573,879 6,210,009 7,127,044 8,694,624 4,909,182 3,416,604 4,378,77 
Passenger revenue ........ 2,650,155 3,179,266 980,525 1,512,432 532,406 884,511 384,041 549,120 
Total oper. rev........ eeee 12,419,746 15,082,840 7,999,040 9,582,451 4,649,695 6,259,267 4,121,178 5,300,034 
Maintenance of way....... 1,793,175 1,985,856 766,424 1,233,056 521,535 745,319 269,548 421,627 
Maintenance of equipment. . 2,656,749 3,123,014 1,447,142 2,198,066 904,320 1,285,125 678,434 984,241 
Transportation expenses... 4,670,824 5,584,813 8,267,522 4,171,413 1,794,755 2,355,025 1,924,308 2,364,485 
Total expenses incl. other... 10,362,351 12,059,258 6,168,121 8,373,619 8,581,931 4,732,448 3,299,351 4,263,576 
Net from railroad......... 2,057,395 3,023,582 1,830,919 1,208,832 1,067,764 1,526,819 821,827 1,036,458 
TAXCS 22 ccccecesee eeesece 1,093,502 1,223,875 522,635 541,513 337,955 378,866 192,490 236,655 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 2,063 1,881 1,062 4,469 500 638 1,042 1,466 
961,830 1,797,826 1,307,222 662,850 729,309 1,147,315 628,295 798,337 
Net after rentsS......seee. 669,935 1,518,603 897,951 257,767 665,519 1,172,263 259,393 429,905 
Aver. miles operated. ...... 9,128.13 9,130.00 7,593.27 7,592.46 ° 5,264.72 5,314.28 2,523.83 2,523.83 
Operating ratio ...+..eee. 83.4 80.0 V7.1 87.4 77.0 75.6 80.1 80.4 


” 


Feb., 1951 
New York. N. Y. cccccccccove $5,393,389.04 
Matchen. TL, 2s +cissoaceasa ve 3,997,180.35 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........0--+ 
Masten, MOSER. «.+.-cscvececees 
Oe Sa Saree wma cee 
Kansas City, Mo. ....ccceree 2 2 
Tistnelit, Mich... .o.scrcenecvvce 707,699.37 
Cleveland, Ohio sade deli 706,307.47 
Los Angeles, Calif. .........+ 791,926.89 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... . 631,766.70 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ..... se sanhe st 632,890.52 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... ween 549,651.46 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... se 519,594.90 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... eeee 40 
Baltimore, Md. .1..+.-.ccccecs 
PaENSS, Wi. vccrecdecesce 
Washington, D. C. .....00-. ee 
OS Be Ae c. 
i ae, Me, .osccinenncdeed 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........4+-- 
Atiants, GA, * .:scccsccecenes 
Newark, NN. J. cccccessceesce 
Denver, Colo. ...ccrccccccccee 
= AR ne 
Seattle, Wash. ....scscccsccee 
Omabsd, Nebr. ..ccessccceres e 
Des Moines, Iowa ...+.seeeeee ; 
Portland, Oreg. ..cccccccses . 221,605.94 
CAmiamtIO. DM, «0s cap evened oe 205,351.37 
Rochester, N. Ys. .-ccccsscons 213,943.96 
Columbus, Ohio .......e0.00- 233,173.87 
New Orleans, La. ......eeees 191,708.62 
Toledo, Ohio ...:.e.scccveces 166,190.03 
Richmond, Va. ....-eeeere-ee 146,134.37 
Providence, R. I. .....-eeeees 
Memphis, Tenn. ......see-eee 
Dayton, Ohio ....-csseeecees 
Hartford, Conn. ...cocceeses 142. 
Nashville, Tenn. .....-+e+++ oe 140,077.21 
Houston, Tex. .....eeeeeers . 173,625.01 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..+---+eseeees 132,598.96 
New Haven, Conn. .......eeee 132,158.01 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ......++. 106,111.91 
Akron, Ohio ......+seccscecee 113,581.96 
Fort Worth, Tex. .....scsee- 140,222.41 
Jersey City, N. Je ..cceesesee 101,332.43 
Springfield, Mass. .....+++-ee+ 109,999.36 
Salt Lake City, Utah oove 93,094.88 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... seeee 76,171.64 
Worcester, Mass. ...-seeee-> 87,372.91 
eR contend ee enenenas $26,404,646.58 


November, 1930, over November, 1929, * 
*5.43; January, 1931, over January, 1930, *9 
* Decrease, 


























Feb., 1930 Decrease Pct. 
$6,155,522.09 $762,133.05 12.38 
4,636,964.92 639,784.57 13.80 
1,528,391.50 141,173.41 9.24 
1,311,477.50 109,946.41 8.38 
967,237.86 73,684.23 7.62 
808,092.68 105,179.40 13.02 
809,775.97 102,076.60 12.61 
812,189.17 105,881.70 13.04 
819,676.39 27,749.50 3.39 
680,556.36 48,789.66 T17 
658,418.37 25,527.85 3.88 
616,051.29 66,399.83 10.78 
573,925.77 54,330.87 9.47 
45,277.71 8.61 

45,769.65 8.90 

33,233.77 7.93 

13,845.09 2.95 

44,684.39 11.37 

$46,498.54 42,181.64 12.17 
371,039.58 48,453.55 13.06 
14,199.13 3.71 

3. 20,437.20 5.64 

‘ 29,469.47 9.15 

262. 47,919.26 14.64 
262,188.21 5,796.68 2.21 
243,211.50 11,937.13 4.91 
319,810.54 32,437.90 10.14 
239,436.34 17,830.40 7.45 
218,001.49 12,650.12 5.80 
226,490.06 12,546.10 5.54 
253,461.21 20,287.34 8.00 
217,597.01 25,888.39 11.90 
180,191.60 14,001.57 7.17 
171,549.20 25,414.83 14.81 
177,377.22 15,648.29 8,82 
220,695.66 52,111.82 23.61 
208,092.95 25,107.18 12.07 
200,820.10 32,677.38 16.27 
154,712.48 14,635.27 9.46 
180,163.73 6,538.72 3.63 
154,217.52 21,618.56 14.02 
140,280.72 8,122.71 5.79 
123,250.50 17,138.59 13.91 
122,328.41 8746.45 9.15 
152,875.40 12,652.99 8.28 
101,954.11 621.68 61 
110,151.28 151.92 14 
98,706.00 5,611.12 5.68 
79,330.67 3,159,03 3.98 
88,729.14 1,356.23 1.53 
$29,457,462.92 *$$,052,816.34 *10.36 


13.27; December, 1930, over December, 1929, 


40. 


* 
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Avtrorizep Statements Onty Are Presenten Herein, Berne 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


THE Unitep States DaILy 


‘, Public Utilities 





Change Proposed Compensation F me 


In Wisconsin Fire 
Insurance Rating 


Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee Submits Report Con- 
taining 14 Recommenda- 
tions for Regulation 


North Carolina Committee Re- 





State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Mar. 7. 
The recently published report of the 
Wisconsin legislative interim commit- 
tee on fire insurance contains 18 specific 
recommendations, 14 of which deal with 
rate regulation. The first 13 proposals 
deal with suggested legislation to re- 
place the present anti-discrimination 
act, while the fourteenth recommenda- | 
@ tion is an alternative plan. The other} 
four suggestions deal with fire insur- | 
ance taxes, appropriations for the State | 
Insurance Department. and the creation | 
of an advisory committée to the Insur- 

ance Commissioner. 

A summary of the report and its rec- 
ommendations was published in the is- 
sue of Jan. 22. (V U.S. Daily 3552.) 
The committee’s recommendations fol- 
low in full text: 

1. Repeal the present Rating Law, 
known as the “Anti-Discrimination Act,” 
which includes sections 203.32 to 203.49, 
inclusive. 

II. Enact new laws requiring that, 
upon public hearings, the Insurance Com- 
missioner shall establish and apply uni-| 
form classifications applicable to mu- 
nicipal fire protection grading through- 
out the entire State. Thereafter the 
Insurance Commissioner shall make peri- | 
odical examinations of the municipalities | 
and shall revise their classifications from | 
time to time. 

III. Require all fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Wisconsin to file with 
the Insurance Commission a schedule of | 
their basic rates, charges, and credits, 
on each class of fire risks in accordance 
with the Insurance Commissioner’s re-| 
quirements and with the municipal fire 
grading classifications established by the 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner’s Approval 

IV. Require all schedules of rates, | 
rules and regulations, before becoming | 
effective, to be first approved by the| 
Insurance Commissioner, and _ provide 

» that no rates, rules, or regulations shall 
be approved unless they are reasonable 
and will maintain the financial stability 
of the fire insurance business in the State 
of Wisconsin. The burden of proof that 
rates, rules, and regulations are reason- 
able and that they will not endanger or 
jeopardize the financial stability of the 
insurance business in Wisconsin shall 
rest with the insurance companies. 

V. Require that any chances in rates. 
rules, regulations, classifications, or rat- 
ings of cities, except specific ratings of 
individual risks, shall not become effec- 
tive for at least 30 days atfer any 
change is filed. Immediately upon such 
filing the Insurance Commissioner shall | 
give publicity thereto through the press, | 
and in such other manner as he may| 
deem advisable. Thereafter he may, 
“upon his own motion, and shall upon-the 
request of any interested party, call a 
Pt jic hearing on such proposed changes, | 
in which event these changes shall not) 
become effective until 10 days after the| 
termination of such hearing. | 

VI. Provide that upon complaint or his 
own motion, the Insurance Commis- 
sioner may review any rate or rule filed | 
by any fire insurance company, and may, | 
after a public hearing, order the in-| 
surance companies to change any un- | 
reasonable rate or rule, subject to re-} 

view by Circuit Court of Dane County. | 

The burden of proof that such change | 

is not justified shall rest with the com- | 
panies affected thereby. 
VII. Provide that actuarial bureaus | 
may be organized by any fire insurance | 
company or group of fire insurance com- 
panies, for the purpose of inspecting, | 
rating risks, and making rules. Such 
bureaus shall have their offices*in Wis- 
consin and shall admit to membership 
any company operating in this State, on 
an equal basis, provided that no com- 
pany shall agree with any other com-| 
pany to continue to use the rating record 
or rules of such bureau or refrain from 
maintaining its own rating record or 
making its own rules. The records of 
any bureau shall be open to the Insur- 
aice Commissioner and he may call for 
any information he wishes. The name 
of any such bureau shall be approved by 
the Commissioner of Insurance, and shall 
be such as to advise policyholders and 
the public generally that the bureau is 
not in any sense a State organization. 





VIII. Require that all writings of the| 


companies be filed and stamped in a 


manner to make possible a correct check- | 
up by examiners under State control. | 


The Insurance Commissioner shall pre- 


scribe the methods and procedure of | 


stampings and determine the require- 
ments for filings and stampings, all of 
@hich shall te a public record. 

IX. Require that when a fire insurance 
company intentionally charges a differ- 
ent rate from that filed with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner on essentially the 
same hazard and degree of municipal 
protection, the Insurance Commissioner 


may revoke its license, subject to a pub- | 
lic hearing and a review by the Dane | 


County Circuit Court and, on appeal, by 
the Supreme Court. ; 

X. Upon complaint or upon his own 
motion, the Insurance Commissioner may 
review or order the rerating or rein- 
specting of any property in this State, 
and if it is found that the rate was not 
made up properly, or the inspection did 


not include all the charges and credits | 
that the risk was entitled to, the Com- | 


missioner shall order the correct rate to 
be substituted for the incorrect rate. 

_XI. Require the Insurance Commis- 
Sloner to direct the assembling of in- 
formation in a manner so as to enable 
the State to have a thorough record of 
A ntti 


Insolvent Broadcasters 
Oppose Recapture Order 


The Creditors and Stockholders Com-| 


mittee of the Universal Wireless Com- 
munications Co., Inc., now insolvent, on 
Mar. 7 filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
missioner a formal application for a 
hearing at which it would oppose the 
Commission’s order to recapture 40 con- 
tinental shortwave channels allocated to 


that company for the setting up of a| 


domestic radio telegrpahic network, na- 
tion wide in coverage. 

The application followed notice given 
the Commission orally Mar. 6 that the 
Sompany had been refinanced. Edward 

o . Gann, counsel for the Comniittee, re- 
quests, in the application, that the Com- 
mission postpone the hearing set for 
. Mar. 16, and suspend action until May 15. 


voted for a favorable report on a bill 


| coverage. 


;company doing business in Wisconsin, 





Bill to Be F avored 





ports on Measure Advo- 
cating Legislation 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 7. 


The Senate insurance committee has 


to create a monopolistic State work- 
men’s compensation insurance fund. 
The action was taken after two hear- 
ings on the proposal. Among those who 
argued in favor of its adoption was the 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart. 

J. M. Broughton, ‘one of the authors 
of the North Carolina workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and a number of insur- 
ance men spoke against the measure, 
contending that the State should not go 
into the insurance business and drive 
out private companies now writing this | 





underwriting experience by fire classifi- | 
cations and in accordance with the} 
municipal grading classification. 

(2) Likewise require the Insurance} 
Commissioner to obtain the premiums, | 
losses and expenses and earnings of any 


ad make it mandatory upon any company 
doing business in the State to supply 
any information he requests. 

XII. Provide that any information in 
regard to iules, regulations, or rates 
that are in effect and any underwriting 
experience that is in existence at the 
time that this section is adopted shall 
be available to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner for the purpose of carrying out 
his duties under the new law. 

XIII. Provide that violation by any 
company of the provisions of this recom- 
mended law shall b®é sufficient cause for 
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Radio 


Right of Broadcasting Station | 
To Hearing in Transfer Upheld 





Workmen’s 





Notice Is Declared Necessary Where Change in Other 
Operators Tended to Interfere With Effective 


Service Area 


of Claimant 





throughout Wisconsin and surrounding 
States, complaint was made to appellant 
of the resulting interference. There- 
upon, appellant sent skilled observers 
throughout the State, into Iowa and 
Northern Illinois. The evidence adduced 
by appellant overwhelmingly establishes 
that the simultaneous evening operation 
of station WFLA-WSUN has resulted in 
almost ruinous interference, and reduced 
appellant’s service arex to a radius of 
approximately 20 miles from the trans- 
mitter. 


| Restrictions on Right to 
| Alter Service Areas 


4 


On Nov. 11, 1929, appellant noted its 
appeal to this court in No. 5095. This 
appeal was from a decision of the Com- 


|mission rendered Oct. 25, 1929, on ap- 


pellant’s application for a renewal of | 
its license. It is conceded that the Com- 
| mission renewed the license in its for- 
mer terms, but it is contended that by 
an increase in power to another station 
already assigned to the channel, the} 
Commission had in effect refused ap-| 
pellant’s application for renewal. 
Section 16 of the Radio Act of 1927 (44 
Stat. 1162, 1169, U. S. C. Supp. III, 
tit. 47, sec. 96) authorized appeals as 
follows: “Any applicant for a con | 
| struction permit, for a station license, 
or for the renewal or modification of an 
existing station license whose applica- 
tion 1s refused by the licensing author- 








the Insurance Commissioner to refuse 


'the company renewal of its license, after 


public hearing. 
2. Alternative Plan. 
As an alternative plan to that outlined 


in the preceding section, the Committee | 


makes the foliowing recommendation: 
XIV. Amend section 203.32 by strik- 

ing out the word “shall” and inserting 

the word “may,” thereby making it op- 


|tional for fire insurance companies to/for appeals by “any other person, firm, 


belong to a rating bureau. 

3. Other Recommendations. 

As stated heretofore, this Committee 
has devoted practically all of its atten- 
tion to the rating law and the regulation 
of fire insurance rates. Many other mat- 
ters in the insurance laws need correc- 
tion, but at this time we are prepared 
to make recommendations only on the 
following additional] points: 

XV. The law providing for payment o 
insurance taxes and fire department dues 
on authorized insurance’ should be 
strengthened. Further, it should be made 


'a legal duty of the owners of property 


in this State to report to the Insurance 
Commissioner, on his demand, with what 


|fire insurance company their property 
jis insured and the date of the policy. 


Further, the payment of fire department 


jdues and such unpaid taxes should be 


made a direct obligation against the 


property. 


XVI... We recommend the repeal of the| missioner of Insurance, on which com-| 


reciprocal fire insurance tax law. 

XVII. We recommend an increase in 
the appropriations to the Insurance Com- 
mission in the event that the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations for a new fire in- 


ity * * *; and any licensee whose license | 
is revoked by the Commission * * *.” 
Appellant was prejudiced, not by a re- 
fusal to renew its application, but by 
the Commission’s action with respect to 
| other stations. Under the Act of 1927) 
no appeal was allowed in such circum- 
; stances. Recognizing this apparent de- 
fect in the statute, Congress in the Act 
|of July 1, 1930 (46 Stat. 844), amend- 
ing section 16 of the 1927 act, provided 


| 
j 


|or corporation aggrieved or whose in- 
| terests are adversely affected by any de- 
cision of the Commission granting or 
| refusing any such application or by any 
|decision of the Commission revoking, 
| modifying, 
| station license.” 
peal in No. 5095 must be dismissed. 

| We have determined that radio trans- 
| mission, being a form of interstate com- 
merce, is subject to regulation. Tech- 
nical Radio Lab. v. Fed. Radio Comm., 
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| surance rating law are adopted. What 
ithis increase should be we will leave 
| to the Joint Committee on Finance and 
|the Legislature, but express our view 
| that additional money is needed for a 
fire insurance rater and a better statis- 
| tical service than now exists. 

XVIII. We suggest the establishment 
lot an Advisory Committee to the Com- 


mittee municipal authorities in charge of 

| fire protection, manufacturers and other 
policyholders, insurance agents and the 
domestic insurance companies all should 
be given fair representation. 
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Decisions on Radio 


Announced by 


Applications 


Federal Commission 





Decisions by the Federal Radio Com- 


mission on applications for radio per-| 


mits have just been made public by the 


| Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: : 

KGMG, Wireless Service Corporation, 
portable, Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
granted renewal of license. 

WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, Hammond, 
construction permit to make 


changes in 


equipment to conform to General Orders | 


91 and 97, decreasing maximum rated 
power of equipment from 250 to 100 w. 
(This does not decrease licensed operat- 
ing power.) 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted construction per- 


mit to make changes in equipment to con- | 


form to General Orders 91 and 97. 

WQDX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga., 
granted construction permit to make 
|changes in equipment and increase power 
from 50 to 100 w. night. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., granted construc- 
tion permit to install new equipment to 
conform t» requirements of General Or- 
|ders 91 and 97. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Pensacola, Fla., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to re- 
quirements of General Orders 91 and 97, 
increasing maximum rated power of equip- 
| ment from 500 w, to 1 kw. 
increase licensed operating power.) 

KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co., 
wood, Tex., granted modification of con- 


struction permit to move transmitter and | 


studio from Brownwood to Tyler. 

WLEX, Bay State Broadcasting Corpora- 
|tion, Lexington, Mass., granted modifica- 
tion of license to move studio from Lex- 
ington to Boston, Mass. 

KONO, Mission Broadcasting Co., San 


Antonio, Tex., granted license covering in- | 


stallation of new equipment, 1,370 ke., 100 
w.; shares with KMAC, 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., granted corrected license 
covering type of apparatus; 1,270 kc., 500 
w., unlimited. 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Tupper Lake, N. Y., granted author- 
ity to operate nighttime Mar. 13 and 14 
in order te broadcast championship basket- 
ball game. 
| KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
granted permission to reopen application 
for full time for KVOA on 1,260 ke., 500 
w., limited service, and 250 w. night, and 
amend same to read 500 w. full time. 

WDAH, Eagle Broadcasting Co.. El Paso, 
| Tex., granted authority to continue use 
|of KTSM transmitter for 10 days while mak- 
ing revairs. 

WJSV, The Independent Publishing Co., 
| Alexandria, Va., granted extension of pro- 
gram test for 30 days. 
| KFKA, The Mid-Western Radio Corpora- 
| tion, Greeley, Colo., granted extension of 
program test for 15 days. 

WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted authority to operate 
until 6 p. m. during month of March. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., 
Chicago, Ill., granted authority to use 50 
kw. transmitter of WENR. 

WJBW, C. Carlson, New Orleans, La., 
application reconsidered and regular li- 
cense granted; 1,200 ke., 30 w.; shares 
with WABZ. (Action taken Mar. 5.) 

Set for hearing: 
| Paul F. Klingensmith and Jos. Takach, 
| Youngwood, Pa., requests construction per- 
| mit 1,340 ke., 15 w. daytime. 
| William O. Ansley Jr., Abilene, Tex., re- 
| quests construction permit 1,420 ke., 100 w. 
| night; 250 w. LC.; unlimited time; also to 
| use KFYO’S facilities. 

Berks Broadcasting Co., Reading, Pa., re- 
| guente construction permit 830 ke., 1 kw., day 

ours. 


Ind., granted | 


(This does not | 


Brown- | 


| Howard B. Hoel and Chas. M, Dean, Nor- 
| wood, Ohio, requests construction 
| 1,420 ke., 100 w. unlimited. 
WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis., requests construction permit to install 
new equipment increasing maximum rated 


quency from 1,200 to 950 ke.; increase operat- 
ing power from 100 w. to 1 kw. day and 
500 w. night. 

KGIR, KGIR, Inc., Butte, Mont., requests 
construction permit to move transmitter 
and studio locally in Butte; change power 
| from 500 w. to 1 kw.; install new equipment 
increasing maximum rated power of equip- 


}operation from % time 


limited) to unlimited. 


Applications denied: 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., re- 
quested reinstatement of his application for 
| increased power which was set for hear- 
| ing Feb. 27, 1931, at which time applicant 
did not file appearance in due time and case 
| went by default. 

KZM, Leon T. Tenny, Hayward, Calif., re- 
| quest that hearing upon renewal of license, 
| which is set for Mar. 12, 1931, be recon- 
| sidered and renewal license granted, was 
| denied; hearing will be held. 


| In the following cases applicants for 
| construction permits failed to enter ap- 
{pearance for hearing within time al- 


(temporarily un- 


are accordingly denied: 

A. M. Quarterman, Tallahassee, 
|Raymond C. Hammett, Talladega, Ala.; 
Francis Walton, Browning, Ill.; E. Dwight 
| Craig, Indianapolis, Ind.; Permil N. Nelson, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Laurence J. Dooley and 


Fla.; 


| ke., 100 w. 
Applications dismissed: 


| request of applicants: 

KCCR, Cutler’s Radio Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, Watertown, S. Dak.; KGNF, Herbert 
Logan Spencer, North Platte, Nebr.; Edw. 
Stanko, Hyannis, Mass.; WLIT, Lit Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit 560 
ke., 1 kw. 

W2XBR, Baruchrome Corp., New York 
City, renewal license 6,020 kce., 1 kw. 

WFIW, WFIW, Inc., Louisville, Ky., con- 
| struction permit 940 ke., 1 kw. 

WMBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., construction permit 1,200 ke., 
100 w., 250 w. LS. 

WSBT, South Bend Tribune, South Bend, 


Corp., Warwick Hotel, Newport News, Va., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Dec. 19, 1931, to change equipment and 
;}meve in same building. 

WBEO, Charles C. McLeod, Marquette, 


showing site selected for transmitter loca- 
tion as 40 acre site adjoining Marquette 
City limits, requesting change in equipment, 
and extension of completion date from 
Apr. 26, 1931, to June 1, 1931. (Construc- 
tion permit issued Dec. 15, 1930.) 

WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, 231 Duffield 
Ave., Galesburg, Ill., construction permit to 
change equipment. 

KECA, Pacific Development Radio Co., 
| 1000 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif., con- 
| struction permit amended to request an in- 
| crease in power from 1 kw. to 1 kw. night, 
|2% kw., and to request the facilities in 
jterms of units assigned to the proposed 
station KPWF. 
| KFUM, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., 
12 South Nevada St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., requests authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control, 





or suspending an existing | 





permit | 


power of equipment to 1 kw.; change fre- | 


lowed under G. O. 93, and applications | 


Samuel Lewin, Detroit, Mich.; Jacob Conn, | 
Providence, R. I., construction permit 1,500 | 


The following applications, heretofore | 
designated for hearing, are dismissed at | 


Ind., modification of construction permit 
| 1,230 ke., 1 kw. 
Broadcasting applications: | 
WGH, Hampton Roads _ Broadcasting | 


Mich., modification of construction permit | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


— App. D. CG. —, 36 F. 
City of New York v. 
Comm., App. D. CG —, 36 F. 
(2d) 115; Chicago Fed. of Labor v. 
Fed. Radio Comm., — App. D. ’ 
41 F, (2d) 422; KFKB Broadcasting 
Ass’n, Inc., v. Fed. Radio Comm., No. 
5240, decided this term, — App. D. C. 
—, — F. (2d) — (V U. S. Daily, 3760). 
The purpose of this regulation obvi-| 
ously is to prevent chaos and to insure 
satisfactory service. The _ installation 
and maintenance of broadcasting sta- 
tions involve a very considerable ex- 
pense. Where a broadcasting station | 
has been constructed and maintained in 
good faith, it is in the interests of the 
public and common justice to the owner 
of the station tha* its status should not 
be injuriously affected, except for com- 
pelling reasons. Chicago Fed. of Labor 
v. Fed. Radio Comm., — App. D. C. —, 
41 F. (2d) 422. - Unless such a policy 
is maintained, the public will not re-| 
ceive the character of service which we| 
are convinced the Radio Act was in-| 
tended to insure. No station that has| 
been operated in good faith should be 
subjected to a change of frequency or 
power or to a reduction of its normal 
and established service area, except for | 
compelling reasons. 


(2d) 111; 
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Commission Directed 
To Make Adjustment 


After the Commission had increased | 
the power of the Maine station and | 
shifted the Florida stations, appellant, | 
apparently being doubtful of its 
right of appeal in No. 5095, filed 
its application in No. 5163 seeking 
a modification of its existing license 
so as to permit the operation of| 
its station with 5,000 watts power, full) 
time, on the same frequency, 620 kilo- | 
cycles. This application was refused, the| 


Commission being of the view that to} 





|increase the power of appellant’s station | 


from its then assignment of 1,000 watts 
to 5,000 watts would ruin reception of | 
all the other stations on the frequency. | 
As already observed, appellant’s station | 
had already suffered similar harm by the 
action of the Commission with respect | 


quency; moreover, this action was taken | 
without notice to appellant. 
Appeals in Nos. 5268 and 5269 were | 
ltaken after the effective date of the| 
|amendment of July 1, 1930 (46 Stat.| 
1844), and involved the action of the Com- | 
mission in renewing the license of} 
WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater, Fla., and the} 
action of the Commission in renewing | 
ithe license of WLBZ, Bangor, Me. In| 
leach instance, as already noted, the ac- | 
|tion of the Commission was taken with- 
out notice to appellant, and greatly to! 
its prejudice. 


| In our view, it clearly appears that 


| 
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MILLIONS OF KILOWATT-HOURS 
8 
T 


The daily productions of electricity throughout the United States 
in January was 256,200,000 kilowatt hours, which was 2 per cent 


less than the daily output in Dec 


Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior, shows varia- 


tions in electricity pro@uction by 


by both, in the years 1928, 1929 and 1980. 





appellant is entitled to some form of 
relief. The Commission was in error 
as a matter of law in increasing the 


It results that the ap-/| to such other stations on the same fre-| power of the Maine station and shifting 


the Florida stations without notice to 
appellant and an opportunity for appel- 
lant to be heard. Courier-Journal Co. v. 
Fed. Radio Comm., No. 5190, decided this 
term, — App. D. C. —, — F. (2d) —. 
The finding of the Commission in No. 
5163 that there are “four stations be- 
sides appellant’s assigned to the fre- 
quency of 620 kilocycles, whose geo- 
graphical separation permits simultane- 
ous operation without intolerable inter- 
ference” is “manifestly against the evi- 
dence.” Ansley v. Fed. Radio Comm., 
No. 5149, decided this term, — App. D. 
Cc. —, — F. (2d) —; KFKB Broadcast- 
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Waste of Natural 
Gas in California 
Reduced in Year 


Amount Blown Into Air Cut 
74. Per Cent Since Febru- 
ary, 1930, Railroad Com- 
mission Announces 
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State of California: 

Sacramento, Mar. 7. 
Wastage of natural gas in California 
was reduced by 74 per cent from Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to January, 1931, according 
to a statement issued by the State Rail- 
road Commission. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 
During the year 1930 there was pro- 
| duced from the oil and gas fields of Cal- 
ifornia a total of 228,099,899 barrels of 
| petroleum and 544,765,048,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas, according to a report 
|submitted to the Railroad Commission 
by Claude C. Brown, its chief gas and 
electric engineer. 

Quantity Produced 

Of this quantity of natural gas pro- 
duced, a total of 141,384,977,000 cubic 
feet was delivered to distributing util- 
ities, a total of 182,387,786,000 cubic 
feet was used for repressuring and stor- 
lage, gasoline plant fuel and shrinkage, 
lfield fuel and drilling operations and 
refining fuel and the remaining 220,- 
992,285,000 cubic feet was blown to the 
air and wasted. 

Over this period the 21 privatel 
}owned and municipal distributing util- 
lities sold a total of 126,175,000,000 cubic 
| feet of gas to a total of 1,400,000 con- 
sumers throughout the State. During 
the year 1930, a great deal was accom- 


Note: Average daily produc tron 18 obtained 
by Aviding the total for the month by 
the number of days in the month 











AVERAGE 





ANNUAL 


/natural gas. This is shown by the fact 
|that the total monthly wastage was re- 
|duced from 26,588,309,000 cubic feet in 
February, 1930, to 6,907,985,000 cubic 
feet in January, 1931, a reduction of 
74 per cent. 

The factors that accomplished this 
great reduction in wastage were the 
effect of the State gas conservation law 
known as the Lyons Act, the voluntary 
curtailment of production by the oil 
industry, the curtailment agreement be- 
tween the operators in the Kettleman 
Hills field and the Federal Government, 
|the tremendous expansion of natural gas 
_Theory must give way to fact. Recog-|service by the public utilities of the 
nizing that the Commission is better| State and the natural decline in produc- 
equipped than this court to work out an/tion in the southern fields. 
equitable solution of the problem, we are Kettleman Hills Field 
reluctant to direct the particular form The most important source of natural 
of relief. In our view, the interests of| gas and petroleum in the State at the 
justice will be subserved by a reversal| present time, and probably for some 
of the decisions in Nos. 5163, 5268, and| time to come, is the Kettleman Hills oil 
5269, with directions to the Commis-| field, located in Fresno and Kings coun- 
sion to afford appellant, after notice and| ties. This field is now producing from 
opportunity to be heard, such relief as| eight wells a total of 426,390,000 cubic 
will measurably reestablish appellant in| feet of natural gas per day, of which 
the position occupied by it prior to the | 201,423,000 cubic feet per day is bein 
acts complained of. taken north to San Francisco and sout 

No. 5095 dismissed. to Los Angeles by the distributing utili- 


Nos. 5163, 5268, 5269, reversed, [Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
=— 


ember. This chart, issued by the 


water power, by fuel power, and 


ing Ass’n, Inc., v. Fed. Radio Comm, No. | 
5240, decided this term, — App. D. C.} 
—, — F. (2d) — (V U. S. Daily, 3760). 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1930 


| 
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oT eee 


Stocks ... 


tions 
Accrued interest 
Real estate ..... 


Bristol, Conn. 


New York 


Hartford Office 
115 Broad Street 





Balances due from companies...... 
nstallment subscrip- 


Balances due on i 


ASSETS 
ovkn6aWateveaaa ee ee 


Bonds and mortgages............. 5,503,193.72 


| ment from 500 w. to 1 kw.; change hours of | 


cccccccccccs Ota 4a0.00 
762,710.59 


106,737.50 
84,787.04 
529,829.00 


eevee eeeeeeeeeee 


$15,771,714.41 


LIABILITIES 


Premium reserve .....+.4..0+: 
Reserve for losses........ 
Reserve for dividends..... 
All other liabilities........ 
Reserve for contingencies. . 
Conflagration loss reserve........ 

Capital..........$3,000,000.00 

Surplus.......... 3,002,687.52 


..$ 7,538,393.89 
|,335,633.00 
165,000.00 
80,000.00 
150,000.00 
500,000.00 


eeeeeee 


Surplus to treatyholders 6,002,687.52 


$15,771,714.41 
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Security Issues 


Foreign Loans 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Banking Systems 





Foreign Finance 


Is Discussed by 
Mr. McFadden 


Credit Flow to Europe Politi- 
cal Instead of Commer- 
cial, Says Chairman of 
House Bank Committee 


The Federal Reserve System consti- 
tutes “an engine of stupendous power 
whose destructive potentialities, perhaps, | 
are as great as its constructive power,” | 
and its action should be governed by a/| 
definite governmental policy, Representa- | 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa.,| 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said in an ad- 
dress Mar. 6 before the Bankers: Club of 
Chicago. He discussed national and in- 
ternational banking conditions. (A sum- 
mary of his address was printed in the 
issue of Mar. 7.) 

Mr. McFadden said the changing flow | 
of credit has evidenced the efforts of | 
European governments to regain their | 
pre-world war credit and that it has been | 
the repercussion of these efforts on the | 
Federal Reserve System of this country 
that has disturbed American domestic 
conditions.. | 

Europe Finance Efforts Described | 

The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows: 

Since 1922 the air has been filled with | 
schemes and plans for utilizing Federal | 
reserve credit in Europe. In 1924 the 
international bankers devised the Dawes | 
plan which created negotiable German 
reparation bonds in the sum of $4,000,- 
000,000, the bulk of which were intended 
to be sold in the United States. The 
State and Treasury Departments of the 
United States Government actively par- 
ticipated in these negotiations but they 
did not meet with the approval of Presi- | 


dent Coolidge and the bonds could not be | Senator Glass, into the operations of the 


offered on the American market. 

Nevertheless an active propaganda} 
here proclaimed the Dawes Plan as a} 
final settlement of the contentions in| 
Europe and with this propaganda as a 
basis the international bankers entered | 
upon a policy of pouring the money of 
American investors into Europe through | 
the purchase of governmental, municipal 
and industrial bonds. 

Analysis Made of Foreign Loans | 

Notwithstanding the fact that polit-| 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 


| Reserve System 





Changes in the status of State banks | 
for the week ended Mar. 6 were an-| 
nounced Mar. 7 by the Federal Reserve | 
' Board as follows: | 
Voluntary withdrawal: Bank of Wadley, | 


Wadley, Ga., $25,000. 
| 
| 








ical, financial and economic distintegra- 
tion has steadily increased in Europe 
with the passage of the years, the propa- 
ganda of prosperity in Europe has been 
kept alive in this country in order that | 
the international bankers might continue 
in their lucrative trade of selling Euro- 
pe bonds here. The Dawes Plan has 
een revived in the Young Plan of 1929 
under which negotiable German repar- 
ations bonds in the sum total of $3,250,- 
000,000 are available for sale upon the 
American market. 

I. direct attention to the fact that the 
total loans the international bankers 
have made abroad since 1919 have 
amounted to nearly $8,000,000,000. Add 
to this $9,000,000,000 in loans made prior 
to 1919, making a total of $17,000,000,- 
000. This staggering sum, coupled with 
the $12,000,000,000 European states owe 
the United States Government, repre- 
sents a total of $29,000,000,000 Euro- 
peans owe the people of the United 
States. And if the $3,000,000,000 of 


Young Plan reparation bonds were to| 


disposed of in the United States, 
we would haye a total of $32,000,000,000 
confronting us. 
Advances Held Aid to Trade 
The practice of the bankers of extend- 
ing loans by billions of dollars to Europe 
began during the war and has continued 
under the Dawes and Young plans. They 
have been doing substantially what the 
Dawes Plan would have accomplished if 
it could have been put into operation in 
the United States. 
These vast loans gave Europe a re- 
newed purchasing power here, and the 
greatly stimulated ‘transatlantic trade 


was the basis of feverish financial op- | 


timism which centered itself, in the op- 
erations of the stock market which cul- 
minated in the crash of 1929. 

The great stream of credit once flow- 
ing eastward across our borders suddenly 
terminated in 1929 and sandy wastes and 
stagnant pools of financial stress and 
strain reappeared. This time there was 
no gold stock in Europe to be shipped 
westward to settle the foreign debt. And 
the billions advanced by the international 
bankers have still to be repaid. 

Debts Said Mounting Abroad 

If the international bankers. now re- 
sume the practice of selling securities 
here at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, 
we shall have again several years of ex- 
aggerated industrial activity like those 
which followed the Dawes Plan, followed 
likewise by a suddent stagnation like 
that after 1929, supervening when the 
European credit has been expended here. 

he great stream of credit flowing east- 
ward across our borders will be checked 
again and the sandy wastes and stagnant 
pools will reappear. 

_ The longer this policy of the interna- 
tional bankers is followed the greater 
becomes the number of people through- 
out the country who hold foreign securi- 
ties which the mounting debts of foreign 
governments make it less and less possi- 
ble for them to repay, and the greater 
grows the proportion of liquid wealth of 
the country which remains in the hands 
of the international bankers. 

Stresemann Plan Is Discussed 

As an adjunct of this policy the eager 
support which the international bankers 
of New York have given the Bank for 
International Settlements set up under 
the Young Plan is entirely logical. It is 
in the nature of a central bank of Eu- 
rope through which the European states 
collectively may deal with financial cen- 
ters outside of Europe. The receipts 
from the sale of more than three billion 
dollars worth of Young Plan reparation 
bonds outside of Europe were intended 


to fill its coffers with gold at an early | 


date. 

But there is no way in which gold 
from America can be made to flow into 
Europe through payment of balances be- 
cause the balance of payments is so 
greatly in favor of the United States, 
The Stresemann policy is a plain noti- 


fication to us that loans from the United | 


States in billions is the sole basis upon 
which the European statesmen propose 
to reconstruct European affairs. Under 
the Stresemann policy many more billions 
were to have been received from America 
in the space of a fe years than Europe 
had to pay to America on balance. This 
would have caused a flow of gold to Eu- 


rope. 
Intimate Credit Relations Claimed 


that the Stresemann policy, had the/action should be governed by definite| open market. 


wholehearted support of the interna- 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Mar. 7 
The following information relates to transactions on 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


Plan to ‘Freeze’ Price Structure 


At Outbreak of Hostilities Outlined 


‘Central Agency for Industrial Mobilization’ 
Is Discussed by Bernard M. Baruch 


In Presenting Scheme 
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Merger of State banks: : | the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that the State of New York. ; 
| _, Peoples-Pittsburgh soon oe tena Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings The following symbols are used to designate the States 
ez eee eas atunéee dunse a titte | banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by [Continued from Page 2.] 
\ dies Pivtcvatieh Trust Co, member,! Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New | . 
| se 56271, : ; ; | States which issue official lists of specific securities con- York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- | ble in peace-time administration. Here,| drafted on exactly the same principle as 
|” Marion Central Bank, Marion, Ala., $50,-| sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. also, regulation once promulgated had soldiers?” 
|000; Peoples Bank of Marion, $50,000, States Sales | States Sales | the whole power of the Board behind it} ‘That they should be inordinately re- 
| merged under chartet oe of Marion | wit ‘ rt en ‘. ain and was invariably effective. warded is unnecessary, wrong and—under 
| Central Bank member, $50,000, hie hou- ie . ° | ssary, r 1 
Farmers State Bank, Bellevue, Mich., $25,- Legal sands High Low _ Last Legal sands High Low Last (7) New ee: . Supply and Sub pet _ oni a oe — 
000; Bellevue State Bank, $20,000, merged) Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s ’47... d 8 102% 102% 102% | NYC & HRré&imp 4%s A 2013 abcdeg 9 100% 100% 100% : as ue D vg, th, not by drafting men to wor 
under charter and title of Bellevue State} Aner T & T coll 5s 46 SF..... bedeg 5 107 106% 106% | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) abedeg 9 107 107 107 Enough has been said in description of for other men. A soldier serves the 
Bank, nonmember. 5 ‘ | Amer T & T deb 515s '43 SF... g 12 109% 109 109% | NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%8 '98 abedeg 1 84% 84% 84%! the commodity committees and the grand | nation directiy. There is but one master 
American State Bank, Saginaw, Mich,| aT @ SF gen 4s '95.......++-- abedeg 6 98% 9815 98% | NYC&StL RR deb 4s(n mtg)’31 abed 1 100% 100%% 100%. | divisions of the Board to make clear, with| in the case, and that master is America. 
$400,000; Peoples Savings Bank, $200,000, | ‘ap ¢ SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 ab 5 96 95% 96 NYC&StL RR r5%sA'74(n Co) abed 11 106% 105% 106%|a word, its other principal functions. | He serves to profit no one but the country 
Pp ae > : : 
| merged under the charter of the former and | AT & SF ev (exp’d of 05) 4s ’55 ab 2 9714 97% 97% | NYC&StLRR r m4¥4 y abed 12 9216 921% 92% Whenever shortages developed in any/|as @ whole. There is no distinction be- 
tle of Peoples Amer State B | : Se ne 3 sane dane on | g yped ¢ i 
eae $400,000 menean Sere man ©) AT & SF ev deb 4% "48... = 2 16% 116% 116% | NE Conn BR ist sigs A ete ee wee = sean caaae bpd | item there was immediately instituted a| tween him and his comrades. He enters @ 
gem . NL, Ale ae _| AT & SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 abcf 7 105% 104% 105% | NY Edis Ist&r 5s B ’44...... abec 3 6'% 6% 5% | searching study of substitution and new | an immemoria! status. His entry is not 
Change of title: Walker Brothers, Bank Ses NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF.......... abed 2 1031 1031 103% | \ , ; 
jers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Title changed to| B & O Ist 4s d July 1 °48....... abed 11 98% 98 (98% | NY Tel ref 6s A ‘41. abede 2 106% 106% 106% |Sources. These studies were carried out | Contractual. He is clothed, fed, housed 
| Walker Bank and Trust Co. ; & = a ne a ee +++ abed : an bets ae Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 97 SF..... abedeg 2 951% 9514 951, | Simultaneously through the whole fabric | and attended. a 
Permission granted to exercise trust | B : oO cod ae 6s '95 , abed 15 110 10954 110 N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 3 6814 681% 6812 | of industry by the commodity commit-| As long as ‘our present industrial 
powers: First National Bank, Reynoldsville, . & a—_.. > uu 1, 04% | N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abedeg 4 9914 99%,  99%%,|tees. When such study indicated new| organization maintains, industry is in 
Ky. (Full powers.) to peel howe Ure ke a 2 106% Ue loa, | NP Ry ry & imp 6s B 2047... abedeg 4 11314 113%_ 11342 / foreign sources, the power of the Board| the hands of millions of private employ 
ce sLE ar 4s 1 7# § : : Z a Sif { ‘ : n I ; s s y- 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s '60..... abede 3 112% 11214 112%, | N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A 41... df 2 102% 1027s 102% /in the field of international economic|ers. It is operated for profit to them. 
¢ M Bost & Me RR list 5s A C ’67 ¢ 9 10214 102% 102% | Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 46... abcdef 2 107% 107% 107% | strategy was immediately called into| The employe therefore, serves in private 
ongress a e€ Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 4148 ’57 c 5 89 89 89 Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s 46 abcde 5 10814 108% 108 2 | play. Some of the incidents of this ad-| industry operating for gain. Enforced 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4's ’54...... d 3 100 99% 100 Or-Wash RR & Nav 1st = ae abe 95 95 = ministration were almost romantic. We) and involuntary service for a private 
F Ch o ° CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '57...... d 12 100 99% 100 Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s 37 SF.. abed 2 104 = 104 ie | withheld Swedish iron from the Centra!| master is and has been clearly and re- 
ew anges In | CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '55...... d 4 102% 102% 102% Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ed +422 abed 10 107% 107% 107% | Powers by buying it ourselves, persuaded! peatedly defined by our Supreme Court ry 
' JEN Hy Get ty gies Ok aT 00 0k 30 | BO A RE athe gu tsa it ab $80" 200100 | Chile to diegorge nitrates by the discov-|as. slavery" insbited by the ‘Thirteenth 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... ¢ d 5 i , y 43 A '65....666 abcde 3 _ bewed 3 : anes ‘ es 3 2 . 
Bankin Statutes | CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... d 2 106% 106% 106% | Penn RR gen 5s B 68......... abedeg 2 109% 1097 10974 | &TY that her gold tegen eeu | Amendment toe the Constitution of the 
~ | Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s ’45 d 4 101% 101% 101% | Penn RR secured 614s '36...... ab 2 111% 110° ©1101, | trated in a Berlin bank, cajoled from| United States. 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s '49.... abef 2 97% 97% 97% | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B abed 2 94% 94% 94% | Spain. the mules she had refused us by | If any such provision were made it 
ca 7 a, C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abef 5 105 105 105 | Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s ’4: 2 115% 115% 115% | dangling before her a supply of am-/ might be used to break a perfectly justifi- 
Neither Federal Reserve Act Cent Ry N J gen bs ’87........ abedeg 5 113% 113% 113% | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s "47.... ab 2 109 109 109° | monium phosphate for which she was! able strike and so at one sweep destroy 
> ee Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61...... ef 1 $8 8. 88 | Phil El 1st & r + pe 67 SF wae _ 7 = 103% —s starving, procured jute at a reasonable all the social advance of our labor system 
Nor National Bank Act | C & O Ry ref&imp B 4%s 95 ab 10 101% 101% 101% | PSE & Gof NJ Ist & rds ’65 abe 106 106 price by threatening to cease the with-| ; the last tury 
% ’ iv : , 2 913 9144 91% | Read &r4%s A ’9 b 5 102% 102% 102% : jan che last century. 
W A a d D a Ch Bur & Q RR IIl Div 344s 49 — 2 91% oti .” ead gen r 444s ae abe % 9214 2% | drawal of silver dollars from our mone- | En ‘thie doe cei de, to ee 
as mende url Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abedeg 2 98 StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... abd 27 «86 85% 86 |tary circulation which we had done to § s U say, nowever, 
m A ng Ch Bur & Q RR Isté&r 5s A '71 abed 4 110 1095 110 StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50.... abd 2 100% 100% 100% | stabilize Indian currency, etc., etc. It|™men not under military discipline are 
Session ust A C I&L RR ist&g 6s B d May1’66 abd 2 99 99 99 StL S F_ Ry cons 414s A ’78.. abd 24 78% 7% 178%/.. cs ese ere |free agents in war. The Government 
oe Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6338 36 abcf 2 109 109° 109° | StP KC ShL RR ist 414s ’41.. abf 7 981 98% 98% | WAS a varied contro] and we were en-| oinot say, “Work here. Work there,” 
d y 15 yr sec 6358 * 2 g s Sh L st 414s eg 9814 84 4 ae 2 say, , 
Waited aay C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 40 10114 101% 101% | So Bell T & T Ist 5s '41 SF... abc 12 105% 105% 105% | abled to exercise it solely because of the! (aware “for Mr. A.” But it can say— 
[Continued from Page 1.] C&NW R Ist&r414sdMy 1 2037 abedefg 5 92% 92% 92% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s ’68 ab 15 981% 98 981s perfection of economic organization as it did sav in 1918! “Work <n fight!” 
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: elations |are as great as its constructive power.|about $35,000,000 in their holdings of|16 in the table), These items declined, Bieyil (milrie "g'o499 | men in industry, in whatever capacity, be| , a . 
The gravity of this lies in the fact|It is a governmental agency, and its|bills in foreign currencies bought in the| during 1930 by $231,000,000, The heav-| Chile (peso) ......cc..cececcse. 12.0560 |Tewarded by inflated war wages which (The concluding sections of Mr. 
: These short-term invest-|iest withdrawal was in foreign holdings| Uruguay (peso) ......cseceeeces 72.0783 | they may accept or decline in their own Baruch’s statement will be printed 
| governmental policy. ments abroad helped to stem the inflow| of dollar acceptances, $164,000,000. There Colombia (peso) ....++ss+++..++ 96.5700 | discretion? fhy should they not be! . in full text in the issue of Mar. 10,) ‘* 
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Federal Finance 





Reserve Board 
Ruling on Bonus 
Loans Amended 


Rediscount Regulation Is 
Revised te Conform to 
Provisions of Recent Leg- 
islation for Veterans 


\ 


Amendment of Regulation G of the 
Federal Reserve Regulations relating to 
discount of notes secured by adjusted 


service certificates of veterans was an-| 


nounced Mar. 7 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which explained in an accompany- 
ing statement that the changes were 
necessary to make the regulations con- 
form to the increased loan basis upon 
which the certificates were placed by 
recent legislation. 

Provision is made by which the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are reuired to ac- 
cept the notes secured by the certificates 
for rediscount with a rate of interest 
not greater than 4% per cent in any 
event, and not more than 2 per cent in 
excess of the commercial rate charged 
by the member banks on 90-day paper 
if that total rate be less than 414 per 
cent. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Statement of Board 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
amended its Regulation G governing the 
rediscount by Federal reserve banks of 
notes secured by adjusted service certifi- 
cates so as to conform to the Act of 
Feb. 27, 1931, amending section 502 of 
the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act; and copies of the amended regula- 
tion with the new portions indicated by 
capital letters are released herewith. 

The amendments contained in the Act 
of Feb. 27, 1931, apply to loans by banks 


as well as to loans by the Veterans’ Bu- | 


reau. The principal changes effected by 
the amendments are (1) to increase the 
loan value of each adjusted service cer- 
tificate immediately to 50 per cent of 
the face value of such certificate, and 
(2) to provide that the rate of interest 


on any such loan shall in 1.0 event exceed | 


4% per cent per annum, compounded an- 
nually. 

The original provision of section 502 
of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 


tion Act to the effect that the rate of | 


interest charged by banks on loans to 
veterans secured by their adjusted serv- 


ice certificates shall in no event exceed | 


by more than 2 per cent per annum the 
rate charged at the date of the loan for 
the rediscount of 90-day commercial pa- 


per by the Federal reserve bank of the | 


Federal reserve district in which the 
lending bank is located, remains :n ef- 
fect. 

Interest Rates 


Therefore, as to all loans made on and | 


after Feb. 27, 1931, the rate of interest 
must not exceed, (a) simple interest at 
a rate not exceeding by more than 2 
per cent per annum the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the rediscount 
of 90-day commercial paper by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of the district in which 
the lending bank is located, or (b) 414 per 
eR: per annum compounded annually, 
ichever is the lowe-. 

Subsection (e) of section III of the 
Board’s Regulation G contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that, when a note 
given by a veteran for a loan on his 
adjusted service certificate contains, in 


the form approved by the Director of | 


the Veterans’ Bureau, a provision for 
the extension of the maturity thereof 


Funds Provided in Supply 


| time o? peace. 


The appropriations of this Congress 
exceed by almost $1,000,000,000 the total 


gress during the last two years of the 
Coolidge administration, and which up 
to that time was the high peak of Gov- 
ernment appropriations for peace-time 
activities of the Government. The total 
amount appropriated by the 70th Con-| 
| gress was $9,293,472,592. 


Relief Measures 
Passed by Congress 


A tabulation of the relief measures of 
the 7lst Congress show appropriations 
for this purpose will not exceed $200,- 
000,000, the principal items of which are: 

Drought relief, $45,000,000; loans to 
farmers in drought areas, $20,000,000; 
rural sanitation, $2,000,000; loans to 
farmers of five southern States, $2,000,- 





000; total, $196,000,000. 

Appropriations were made for the con- 
struction of public buildings and Federal 
aid in the building of roads, but these 
cannot be classed as appropriations espe- 
cially made for the relief of unemploy- 
ment resulting from present economic 
conditions. 

Congress passed a law authorizing ad- 
ditional loans to veterans on their ad- 
justed service certificates. 
one may say that this has served to 
increase the total of appropriations, I 
call attention to the fact that no appro- 
|priation was made necessary by this act. 

One of the principal reasons urged for 
the passage of the budget law was that 
lit would serve to fix direct responsibil- 





ernment. He determines the amount he 


‘to Congress a request for such amount. 


Realizing that the appropriations were 
the greatest ever to be made in time of 
| peace in the history of this Government, 
statements have been issued from the 
White House during the life of this 
Congress calling attention to the neces- 
|sity for retrenchment in appropriations 
and authorizations. The warning was is- 
|sued that unless there was retrenchment 
'it would be necessary to increase taxes 
or issue bonds to meet the cost of op- 
erating the Government. 

Whether by design or not, these state- 
| ments were widely published, leaving the 
country under the impression that Con- 
gress was entirely to blame for the large 
SS ee errr 


from year to year, at the option of the| 


|holder evidenced by his endorsement 
|thereon, the maturity of said note (after 
|the first maturity stated thereon) shall, 
|for the purpose of determining its eligi- 
| bility, be deemed to be that stated in the 
latest extension endorsed thereon by the 
holder. 

Notes in this form need be used only 
where the lending bank desires to re- 
tain the eligibility of .such notes for re- 
discount at Federal reserve banks subse- 
quent to the first maturity. Banks not 
| desiring to preserve such eligibility after 
}the first maturity may' continue to use 
| United States Veterans’ 
| No. 

i fore. 


6615, which has been used hereto- 





Member Banks of Fe 


Report Decline in 


deral Reserve 
Loans and Discounts 





Debits Outside New York City Also Decreased in Week, 
According to Summary of Business Conditions 





Weekly business indicators available 
to the Department of Commerce for the 


holiday week ended Feb. 28, 1931, show! 


that bank debits, outside New York City, 


decreased from the preceding week and|modities, were on the same level as for | Agticulture Department . 


were lower than the same week in 1930, 
according to the weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce Mar. 6, which 
follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks showed a frac- 
tional decline from the previous week 
and were lower than the corresponding 
week a year ago. Interest rates on call 
money, although showing no change 
from a week ago, were materially below 
the 1930 level. 
mained the same as the week previous 
and were under last year. Average prices 
of representative stocks, reflecting a con- 
tinued high rate of market activity, were 
pbove the prices paid during the preced- 
ing week, but were still materially under 
this time a year ago. 
slightly during the week and were higher 


than the same week in 1930 or 1929.| creases occurred over the corresponding | Commerce Department 


Number of business failures, as reported 
by R. G. Dun & Company, declined in 
respect to the week previous, but were 


WEEKLY BUSIN 
(Weeks ended Saturda 
~ 


Feb. 

28 

General business: 1931 
tComposite Index—N. Y. Times ‘. 


=Composite Index—Business Week ..... 
Production: 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts, 37 
(daily average) 
Cattle receipts 
OMRON TOORIDUR «0:0 ccrccneveseace 
Freight car loadings ...........00- . 
Hog receipts 
+Lumber production 
Petroleum production 
erage) .. 
Steel ingots production 
Wheat receipts . 
Wholesale prices 
(1926=100): 


100.9 1 


Fisher’s index 





All commodities (120) setre Tae 
Agricultural products (30) . 67.3 
Nonagricultural products (90) 78.3 

Copper, electrolytic ......... aa aan 
otton middling, New York 41.2 
Iron and steel composite a | 
Wheat No. 2 red, Kansas City 54.3 
Financial: 
Bank debits outside N. Y. City 83.4 
Bank loans and discounts ....... 123.9 1 
NE I eee a inns ee henk es 107.6 1 
Busifess failures 161.9 1 
Federal reserve ratio 108.5 1 
Interest rates: 
rt OT seed deed do ks 36.4 
Time money SPT Ra ROS 45.7 
Money in circulation .....ceeeee 94.6 
Net demand deposits .......+++. 112.7 1 
Stock prices Wan é -alath ale eee 174.4 1 
Time deposits - 160.5 1 





“Revised. tRelative to weekly 
computed normal taken as 100. 


Time money rates re-| 


Bond prices rose | 


higher than 

| week in 1930. 
Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 

er’s composite index of 120 leading com- 


during the corresponding 


the week previous, but were materially 
under this time last year. This is the 
first time this year that the current week 
has not witnessed a drop in wholesale 
prices in respect to the week previous. 
The deciine in prices for agricultural 
|products took an upward turn during 
the week. The price of cotton middling 
increased fractionally over the previous | 
|week, while iron and steel prices re-| 
|mained unchanged. Both prices were 
lower than a year ago. 

For the week ended Feb. 22, 1931, in- 
creases occurred in lumber production, | 
| petroleum production, steel ingots pro- 
duction, and wheat receipts, while bitu- | 
|minous coal production, building con-! 
| tracts awarded, cattle receipts, cotton re- 
|ceipts, hog receipts, and freight carload- | 
ings showed declines. 

For the week ended Feb. 28, 1931, in-| 


period in 1929, two years ago, in bond 
| prices, business failures, Federal reserve | 
|ratio, net demand deposits, and time de- | 
. posits. 
ESS INDICATORS 
y, average 1923-5=100) 


Feb. Feb. Mar. Feb. Feb. Mar. Feb. Feb. | 
21 14 1 22 15 2 23 16 
1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
76.9 *77.8 94.4 95.3 97.0 105.6 107.0 106.7 | 
78.2 *78.4 95.4 90.7 *90.9 107.1 106.4 107.0 | 
81.2,*84.3 83.9 97.6 104.9 114.5 120.6 122.5 
| 
52.0 63.6 139.4 66.0 63.5 124.5 93.1 85.1) 
65.8 66.1 69.3 73.1 65.5 63.3 598 63.6 
60.4 63.5 43.5. 52.7 47.3 68.1 68.1 61.2 | 
74.5 75.2 93.8 °86.3 93.2 101.4 *94.4 99.9! 
89.2 102.0 981 92.0 107.1 94.1 93.5 114.8 
63.1 61.6 94.8 *105.7 103.9 100.5 99.4 89.3 
03.9 102.2 126.0 130.7 127.4 129.8 129.3 128.4 
68.4 67.1 103.9 105.3 106.6 122.4 118.4 117 
97.1 96.9 78.5 52.7 59.6 105.9 79.0 
75.8 76.3 91.9 92.2 93.1 98.4 98.0 97.6 
67.8 68.5 98.7 99.2 100.6 101.2 100.9 99.9 
78.1 78.4 889 893 90.0 96.6 96.4 96.5 
72.5 71.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 139.1 129.0 129.0 
404 404 563 563 58.5 76.1 74.6 743 
76.4 76.5 85.1 85.1 85.1 87.9 87.6 87.6 
53.5 538.5 868 868 87.6 91.5 93.0 91.5 
94.6 86.6 109.0 130.7 100.4 124.8 145.5 119.1 
24.0 124.9 131.4 132.2 132.8 130.9 129.5 129.9 
07.5 107.5 105.0 104.8 104.9 106.4 106.5 106.7 | 
77.4 131.2 129.2 143.7 139.1 131.9 101.0 117.0 
08.4 107.7 101.7 101.3 100.5 90.2 91.4 90.1 | 
26.4 36.4 106.1 109.1 97.0 187.9 169.7 169.7 | 
45.7 48.0 111.4 111.4 114.3 177.1 177.1 177.1, 
94.5 $4.8 93.7 93.7 94.0 96.9 96.6 96.6 
12.4 113.2 107.2 107.4 107.5 110.2 110.8 109.8 | 
70.0 166.8 228.7 229.4 231.6 253.5 244.9 244.9 
59.7 158.2 151.6 151.1 151.2 151.5 151.7 151.5 





a never heretofore heard of in| amounts appropriated. 


amount appropriated by the 70th Con-| 


000; emergency construction, $127,000,-| 


Lest some-| 


lity upon the President for the amount | 
|required for the operation of the Gov-| 


believes should be appropriated and sends | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Bank Deposits 





Mr. Byrns Criticizes Policies 
Of Congress in Appropriations In Securities for 





Measures Exceed 10 Billion 


Dollars, He Says, Estimating Money Voted for Relief 
Will Be Less Than $200,000,000 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The reverse is 
true. While Congress must share the 
criticism for these huge amounts, the 
President himself is primarily responsi- 
ble. The requests for appropriations 
sent to Congress by the President have 
actually been reduced during the 71st 
Congress in the sum of $55,000,000 in 
round numbers, 

I call attentién to the custom of Mr, 
Coolidge to hold what he termed “busi- 
ness meetings” twice a year. These 
meetings were attended by the chief and 


Bureaus of the Government and were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Coolidge and his Budget 
Director and urged to greater economy 
in expenditures. 

Whether fronf lack of interest or for 
; other reasons the present Administra- 
tion has held no such meetings, and those 


admonition or encouragement along this 
line except through general statements 
} issued from time to time for public con- 
sumption. 





|that the Government was confronted 
with the possibility of a deficit on June 
30, this year, of at least $180,000,000. 
In a statement which I later made on 
the floor of the House declared that this 
deficit would amount to not less than 
$400,000,000 and possibly reach the 
|sum of $500,000,000. It now appears 
| that the deficit may even be larger than 
|this. The fact, however, that such a 
| large deficit was impending did not de- 
|ter the President from submitting re- 
quests for the large appropriation, 
hone Congress has enacted into law. 


Continued Centralization 
Of Power Disapproved 





| expenditures the increasing tendency to- 
| ward centralization of powers and func- 


| tions of Government at Washington can | 


| not be adequately dealt with. But every 
| student of government and economics 
| recognizes this continuing centralization 
las a menace to our institutions and 
|democratic government. Certain it 
{that under 
| has become exceedingly costly. 


| Governmental expenditures today—in | 
time of peace and 12 years after the| 


ja 
war—are far greater than ever before 
in the peace-time history of Government. 


They are now within a few hundred mil- | 


|lions of what they were in 1921, just 
three years after the war and when the 
| country was still maintaining troops in 
Europe and was paying off huge hang- 
over war expenses. 

| The authorizations and 
|}made by this and previous Congresses 
| will make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to reduce Federal expenditures for some 


time to come, but certainly there can be | 


|no justification for further increases. — 
The people are appalled by the in- 


| creasing cost of their various forms of | 


No one can doubt but that 
cost is a contributing 


government. 
this increased 


factor to the present depression in busi- | 


jness. There must be greater economy 
{in government, and an end to the idea 
that cost of government can continue to 


ity of the country, to say nothing of the 
|injustice to the people who must bear 
the burden. There is no greater or more 
important issue before the people today. 

The following table is a comparison 
of appropriations made by the several 
sessions of the 70th and 71st Congresses. 
It should be borne in mind that the 70th 
Congress covered the last two years of 
President Coolidge and the 71st 





gress the first two years of the Admin- | 


istration of President Hoover. This ta- 











subchiefs of the various ‘Departments and 


who direct the expenditures of these De- | 
partments and Bureaus have received no | 


Some time ago the President declared | 


In a resume of appropriations and | 


is | 
present rule this tendency | 


commitments | 


Con- | 


| ble does not include appropriations made | 


Changes Listed 


Savings Banks) 


Additional Investments Legal | 
| In New York Announced; | 
Approval of Certain Hold- | 
ings Withdrawn 


State of New York: 

New York, Mar. 7: 

Changes in the list of securities of- | 

| ficially considered legal for investment 

by savings banks in New York were an- 

;nounced Mar. 6 by the New York State 

Banking Department. The announce- 

}ment of additions and removals follows 
in full text: 


RAILROADS 

Additions to List 

| Boston & Maine Railroad Company—Eq. 

trust 6s, No. 3, due to June 1, 1938; eq. 

trust 412s, No. 4, due to Apr. 1, 1948; eq. 
trust 5s, No. 5, due to May 1, 1944; eq.| 

trust 3%s, 1922, due to Aug. 1, 1937. 

Removals from List 
heroes & Albany Railroad Company—imp. | 
4% s, 1978. | 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway | 
Company—lst and gen. 5s, 1966, Series A; 
Ist and gen. 6s, 1966, Series B; ref. 6s, 
1947, Series A; ref. 5s, 1947, Series B; 
ref. 4s, 1947, Series C; eq. trust 5s, D, due 
to September, 1937; 
October, 1944. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company—FEq. trust 7s, due to 
April, 1985 (part of New York Central 7 
per cent issue now on legal list). 

Indianapolis & Louisville Railway 
pany—Ist 4s, 1956. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company—Ist 4s, 
1948; cons. 414s, irredeemable; cons. 6s, 
irredeemable; gen. cons. 4s, 2003; gen. 
cons, 414s, 2003; gen. cons, 5s, 2003. 

Lehigh Valley Railway Company—lst 4'4s, 
1940. 

Lehigh & New York Railroad Company—1st 
4s, 1945. 

Lehigh & Lake Erie Railroad Company—l\lst 
414s, 1957. 

Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal Railway 


eq. trust 5s, E, due to} 


Com- 


| Company—lIst 5s, 1954. 
| Lehigh Valley Terminal Company—lst 5s, | 
1954. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company— | 
Monon, coll, jt. 4s, 1952 (on account of 
Southern Railway Company earning). 

Middlesex Valley Railroad Company—lst 5s, 
1942, 

Mobile & Bay Shore Railroad Company—\st | 
5s, 1949. | 

| Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company—Gen. 4s, 

1938; ref. and imp. 444s, 1977; Montgom- 

ery div. lst 5s, 1947; eq. trust 5s, L, due | 

to September, 1938; eq. trust 5s, M. due} 
to 1939; eq. trust 4%s, N, due to No-| 
vember, 1989; eq. trust 4%2s, O, due to 

y, 1941; eq. trust 442s, P, due to 

February, 41942; eq. trust 4s, Q, due to| 

September, 1943. 

|New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad | 

| Company—Ref. 5\%s, 1975, Series B called 

| for redemption Jan, 1, 1981). 

Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad 








5s, 





Company —-Cons. 4s, 19389; cons. 4'gs, 
| 1939; cons. 5s, 1939. | 
| St. Louis & Cairo Railroad Company—Ist | 

4s, 1931. 

Southern Railway Company—Monon. coll. | 
jt. 4s, 1952 (L. & N.); Mobile & Ohio 

| coll. 4s, 1988. 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
Additions to List | 
Philadelphia Electric Company—lIst and ref. 

4s, 1971. 
| Removals from List 

Detroit Edison Company—lst and ref. 5s, | 


1940, Series A; Ist and ref. 6s, 1940, Se- | 
ries B (called for redemption Jan, 3, 
1931 


*Philadelphia Electric Company—lst lien 
and ref. 514s, 1947; 1st lien and ref. 51s, 
1953; 1st lien and ref. 5s, 1960. 


Bureau Form) jncrease without injury to the prosper-|*Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric 


Company—!Ist and ref. 5s, 1960. 

*These bonds have been redeemed or 
called for redemption. They are no longer 
secured by liens of any mortgages on prop- 
erty of the company. 

MUNICIPAL 
Additions to List 

Willimantic, Conn. (city). 
| North Attleboro, Mass. (town). 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Rutherford School District, New Jersey. 
North Braddock, Pa. (borough). 
*Alameda, Calif. 

*Alameda County (Oakland), Calif. 
*Quincy, Ill. 


in private and miscellaneous acts, or} ,% : : £ the City or 
: : “per yar ratio e City of Chi- 
| payments authorized under indefinite ap- ame hg of Education of t ty of 
propriations such as the war settlement | “Kansas City, Kans. 
award in the first session of the 71st *Kansas City School District (Kansas 
Congress or reappropriations. City), Kans. 
Seventieth Congress: *Port Huron, Mich. eo 
al *Port Huron School Disgrict (Port 
District of Columbia Huron), Mich. | ee ieee le 
Sodependent CE ce a *Cincinnati School District (Cincinnati), 
Interi Department ......... 558,241,502 | Ohio. . 
I aakeiien "aenanee P A n 36 406538 | *Muskogee County (Muskogee), Okla. 
eee “‘Departn BE nets 722'389'509| “Unlimited tax obligations only are legal. 
State Department .......- ‘ ‘ _ Removals from List 
Justice Department ......ce04. Belleville, N. J. 
Commerce Department .......- f 
Labor Department SENG acts and the above table shows in the 
Treasury Department . 600,066,492 |aggregate the increases which have been 


Post Office Department 1,579,565,7 
War Department 


Supplementary and 


: . 852,306,583 
deficiency 





acts 669,957,018 
Permanent, indefinite 2,758,203 642 
Seventy-first Congress: 
Agriculture Department ...... $370,976,630 
District of Columbia : 91,448,870 
Independents Offices ......+.. 1,606,200,176 
Interior Department ......... ‘ 791,030 
Legislative Branch ...... oe 3 
Navy Department ........+.-+- 
State Department ............ 
Justice Department ....-.e0.. 


Labor Department ........... 
Treasury Department 
Post Office Department 
War Department . 
Supplemental and 
acts aia 
Emergency construction 
Drought relief Ree 
Permanent, indefinite 
Note.—$20,000,000 is carried in the In- 
terior Department bill, 2d Sess., 71st Con- 
gress, for loans to farmers in the drought- 
stricken areas; $4,000,000 in defiiciency bill 
in that session for rural sanitation and 


. 1,678,066,854 
ais 902,309,886 
deficiency 
591,944,501 
116,000,000 
45,000,000 


2 630,993,524 


| loans in certain Southern States, and $11,- 


000,000 in the War Department bill for 


| work incident to the present emergency. 


Appropriations for the Pension Bu- 
reau and Soldiers Homes were provided 


|for in the independent offices bill at the | 


present session on account of transfer | 
from the Interior and War Departments 
of these Bureaus. The Prohibition Bu- 


75.9|reau was in part transferred from the | 


Treasury Department to the Department 
of Justice. But all of these appropria- 
tions, with the exception of those for 
emergency relief, have been carried in 
one or the other of the appropriation 





Fred H. Davis Appointed 
To Florida Supreme Court 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Mar. 7. 


Governor Doyle Carlton has an- 
nounced the appointment of Attorney 
General Fred H. Davis as justice of the 
State Supreme Court, and Cary D. 
Landis, of Deland, as Attorney General. 
Mr. Davis will fill the vacancy made by 
the appointment of Chief Justice Louie 


average, 1928-1930, per week shown. {Relative to a| W. Strum as Federal Judge of the South- 


ern District of Florida. 





made in the regular activities of the 
Government. 

There was appropriated at the special 
| session of the 71st Congress the sum of 
$199,310,597 which is not included in the 
above table. 


Supply Bills Passed 


During Short Session 





Measures Carry Total Exceed- 
ing Five Billion Dollars 


| 
| 
| 


The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, through its clerk, Marcellus C. 
| Sheild, has compiled a statement of ap- 
|priations indicating that the total ap- 
|propriations of the final session of the 
| Congress just closed, together with per- 
manent running appropriations, approxi- 
| mates a little less than $5,200,000,000. 
The statement compiled by Mr. Sheild 
| follows: 

Amounts carried by regular and de- 
| ficiency and certain special appropriation 
| bills passed during the Third Session of 
| the 71st Congress: 
Agriculture 
District of Columbia 
| Executive Office and Inde- 

pendent Offices - 
Interior Department 
Legislative Establishment . 
Navy Department 
State Department 
| Justice Department 
Commerce Department .... 
Labor Department 
Treasury Department 
Post Office Department .... 
War Department .. dicen 
| First deficiency . 
Second deficiency whisa 
Emergency construction 
Farm Board 7 ; 
Drought relief 
Hospital construction 


$215,578,860.00 
45,672,838.00 


1,052,777,010.00 
89,247 ,606.73 
26,973,185.00 
858,253,952.00 
17,522,323.34 
51,239,201.00 
54,332,230.00 
14,330,200.00 
241,865,146.00 
841,283,777.00 
445,765,735.00 
109,303,822.12 
83,990,967.05 
116,000,000.00 
159,000,000.00 
45,000,000,00 
5,000,000.00 








Total - : $3,964,136,853.24 
| Permanent and indefinite running appro- 
jpriations, prescribed by previous Con- 
gresses, and applying to the same periods 
of time as the foregoing appropriation 
measures, $1,213,000,000, 

Total regular and permanents, $5,177,- 
136.853, 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1931 


Treasury Operations 


| Excess of expenditures .. 


| 
General expenditures .... 
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Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business March 5, 1931; Made Public March 7, 1931 
















Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 

Receipts This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
MONON <3 oie sea eeess $4,500,969.82  $6,225,387.86  $262,800,833.70  $385,652,601.82 | 

BOOUING WER 6a. ctv ven, 6,400,421.76 5,878,428.62. 1,177,831,446.01 1,258,512,569.97 

Misc. internal revenue 7,057,650.19 7,686,642.79 386,848,960.60 424,156,787.51 
Foreign obligatigns— | 
PUUMOIPOL oct csv cvnnse Wwe SANT eS Otc edu 31,411,608.37 40,883,179.63 | 
PRUUEUES 60S ss cencctne es SCAN UI RRR BOC eee eS 92,370,597.85 80,520,597.15 
Railroad securities ...... 363.13 61,122.23 1,620,258.40 4,588,412.44 | 
| All others ........ Wines 96,428.23 1,000,003.67 6,706,661.19 8,843,636.14 | 
Trust fund receipts (re- | 
appropriated for invest- | 
WUT RAG ccc ks nthe 1,395,263.68 * 154,159.56 40,454.857.64 27,293,861.82 | 
Proceeds sale of surplus | 
BTOUOIS boas is cccess 42,360.76 13,493.15 2,067,426.75 5,533,676.72 | 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. .. 432,761.97 1,090,512.55 18,298,135.92 19,777,598.89 | 
Other miscellaneous 1,184,775.60 3,760,023.18 99,076,398.53 142,0 31.68 | 


$21,060,995.09 


$120,677,628.16 





$25,561,454.49 


$18,504,801.11 





$2,119,487,184.96 
$428,555,515.16 


cebu 36,653.77 | 


Total ordinary’ 


$221,217,950.21 | 








Expenditures 
$35,771,953.02 
535,026.51 


$33,578,504.45 
292,056.43 
296,862.59 629,898.82 
811,524.72 3,843,450.66 
5,000,000.00 ..... 
43,922.51 


*Interest on public debt .. 
Refund customs ......... 
Refund internal revenue . 
Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 


366,632,048.30 
13,960,001.01 
74,860,477.19 
45,000,000.00 





1735,174.90 
75,016,090.04 


67,149.80 331.26 





Opers. in special accounts: 
Railroads o> evavnes 3,509.89 1,684.85 $395,494.33 3,952,981.71 
War Finance Corp. .... 1,384.01 84.79 8,466.21 63,776.89 
Shipping Board Bae 1,281,843.88 584,043.98 19,109,256.91 17,406,467.46 

Agricultural marketing 
fund (net): 2... -e-- $1,393,899.22 6,277,059.99 141,364,608.09 50,299,958.67 
Alien property funds 186,367.88 311,403.60 1,112,149.75 676,912.86 

| SAdjusted-service  certifi- 
WO. SURE. hic ccvcscwes 98,858,727.45 $330,446.34 190,557,479.27 111,220,272.65 

Civil-service retirement 
DUM ied chahad 4s d0 Bs baie $1,053,863.62 +£1,034,475.87 19 433,682.78 19,473,079.01 

Investment of trust funds: 
Govt. life insurance . 1,395,263.63 $154,159.56 39,836,493.57 26,610,539.60 

Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement 407,095.70 


582.13 


82 
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2 
Gen. railroad contingent ... 90 6.52 
Total ordinary ......$141,738,623.25 $44,066,255.60 §2,453,748,550.12 $2,212,212,200.73 
Sern Man Mian ist cinta < ect iaids bys coc atte eee $65,000,000.00  $291,514,950.00 
| Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments ...........++. HieinEvidetee 29,235,000.00 418,000.00 


Received from foreign gov- 

ernments under debt set- 

tlements pues bs 
Received for estate taxes ............. 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 
60,503.25 


59,150.00 








$94,294,150.00 


Total ~ $401,842,403.25 


Total expenditures ..$141,738,623.25 $44,066,255.60 $2,548,042,700.12 


700 $2,614,054,603.98 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*Counter entry (deduct). 


iThe figures for the month include $4,625 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$289,919.71 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $4,443.72 and $366,005.26, respectively. 

tExcess of credits (deduct). 

§The second deficiency act approved Mar. 4, 1931, made immediately available the 
appropriation of $112,000,000 for account of the adjusted-service certificate fund, carried 
in the independent offices appropriation act, 1932, approved Feb. 23, 1931, which would 
not otherwise be available until Jan. 1, 1932. Accordingly, the amount has been invested 
as of Mar. 5, 1931, in $112,000,000 face amount of special issues of 4 per cent Treasury 
certificates of the adjusted-service series maturing Jan. 1, 1932, in accordance- with 
established procedure. ; 





pastas PPP PPP 
|ness days and per cent the 


total reported for the corresponding week 
of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


below 


99 
“oe 


Individual Debits Show 


Increase During Week 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | which figures have been published weekly | 


banks in leading cities for the week/|since January, 1919, amounted to $11,- 
ended Mar. 4, and made public Mar. 7, | 875,000,000, as compared with $8,338,- 
aggregated $12,622,000,000 or 42 per cent | 000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
above the total reported for the preced- | 


ing week, which included but five busi-!of last year. 
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$1,480, 706,864.92 | 


8,372,433.31 | 


403,000,000 for the week ending Mar. 5 
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Veterans’ Loans 


Three Decades 
Of Standards 
Work Reviewed 


Development of Bureau to 
Serve Needs of Modern 
Civilization Is Traced on 
Anniversary 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
duction of high-grade bond and ledger 
papers. 

The work with materials includes a 

great variety of researches on glass and 
glass making, clay products, cement, rub 
ber and textiles. In some cases new 
materials have been developed, such as 
plastic gypsum and colored wall plaster. 
The recent discovery that rubber is a 
crystal came as a surprise to many. Rub- 
| ber crystals were produced by the Bu- 
| reau at a temperature of —80 degrees 
| centigrade, 
Among the problems arising in con- 
|nection with standards, hundreds of 
|researches offer examples. A _ present 
| project is the experimental work by 
which the Waidner-Burgess standard of 
light is being established experimentally 
with a highly satisfactory accuracy. 
Other examples include the experimental 
realization of electrical units by their 
| definitions. At present the dosage prob- 
|lem for ultra-violet and X-rays is being 
studied in two Bureau laboratories. 

Problems Await Solution 

Among the chief problems confront- 
ling the Bureau today are the experi- 
mental work involving the establishing 
of an international standard of light on 
the basis of the Waidner-Burgess pro- 


| 


~ | posal, the perfecting of the aids to aerial 


navigation, the work on electrical units 
land standards, and the fundamental re- 
search on materials such as rubber and 
| glass. 

| A notable example of recent achieve- 
| ment is the 12-way airplane beacon sys- 
|tem, which, with the new deviometer, 
|permits an aviator to take any course 
{to reach a given destination. The most 
|recent experiments are on what is 
known as the blind landing system by 
which the aviator will be enabled to 
jland in the dark or fog without seeing 
| outside his plane. 

Several hundred active research proj- 
|ects of the Bureau cover almost a na- 
|tion-wide set of activities. One timely 
| sootaet is the hydraulic laboratory, the 
design for which has been completed, 
to study laws of pressure and flow of 
fluids, especially water. The underlying 
|laws are essential to the proper pro- 
| tection from flood waters and for the 
| most effective utilization of water power 
from impounded waters. 
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a Quarter Century 


of Group Management 


CUSTOMERS 

N MARCH 1906—twenty- 

five years ago—the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany with its principal office 
at Ithaca, New York, was in- 
corporated for the purpose of 
bringing together a group of 
gas and electric properties 
under common management. 
Separately these companies 
were unable to secure the nec- 
essary capital to provide the 
service demanded. 

These twenty-five years 
have seen the making of the electric 
light and power industry, From a busi- 
ness with an investment of one billion 
dollars serving 1,900,000 customers, it 
has grown to be the fourth largest indus- 
tryin the country, with an investment of 
eleven billion dollars serving 24,0v0,000 
customers. 
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Associated System 


alleled that of the 
Group Management Has Made Possible 


This Gigantic Growth 


Few, if any, industries can point to simi- 
lar achievements in growth and improve- 
ment in service or reduction in costs to 
customers. Group management through 


States and 1 in 


possessions. 


holding companies has largely brought 
this about. 

In these twenty-five years, while the 
population of the United States has in- 
creased about 45%, gas customers have 
increased nearly 200%, electric custo- 


200% and the per unit 


costofelectricity has decreased 
approximately 50%. With 
only 6% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, the United States 
uses approximately 40% of 


rld’s electricity. 


In no other country has 


ity business made such 


a record. In no other country 
is there similar group man- 


nt. In fact,leaders 
have been urging the 
uction of American 
oping utility progress 
tries. 


a Leader in Growth 


and Extension of Service 
The Associated System is one of the five 
oldest public utility groups in the United 
States. Its growth has more than par- 


industry as a whole. 


From 8,000 customers in 1906 it has 
grown to 1,429,000 customers. . . serving 
I in 32 gas customers in the United 


27 electric custom- 


ers in the United States and its 


It has been a leader in extending serv- 
ice to small communities and rural areas 
...in modernizing rates to make elec- 
tricity and gas abundantly available at 
moderate costs...and in building up a 
sound financial structure. 


To invest or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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Responsibility for Administration of Public 
Educational System of State Placed Upon 
Institution and Its President 





By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


T FREQUENTLY happens that 
I prospective students from foreign 

countries and from other States 
write to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education asking for the an- 
nual catalogue and for the conditions 
of entrance to the University of the 
State of New York. This is not sur- 
prising because the title of the institu- 
tion known as the University of the 
State of New York is easily misleading 
to a stranger. 

v 


The University of the State of New 
York is in fact and in present practice 
the State Department of Education. It 
does not directly offer courses of study. 
It is the corporate and constitutional 
part of the whole educational system 
of the State of New York. The orig- 
inal act incorporating the University 
was passed by the Legislature on May 
1, 1784, and empowered the corpora- 
tion to hold property to the amount of 
the annual income of 40,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

The original records of the early 
meetings of the regents, in manuscript 
form, are now carefully safeguarded in 
the State Education building at Al- 
bany. The high character of the board 
of regents may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract from the record of its 
first meeting: 

“At the first meeting of the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York held in the Exchange in the City 
of New York on Tuesday, July 17, in 
the eleventh year of the independence 
of the said State, being the place and 
time appointed for such first meeting 
by his Excellency, George Clinton, 
Governor of the said State. 

“Present: His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, John Rodgers, Egbert Benson, 
John Jay, Matthew Clarkson, Benjamin 
Moore, William Linn, Frederick Wil- 
liam de Steuben.” 

The number of the regents was at 
first 31, later increased to 64, and later 
reduced to 19 with life tenure, with 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
and later at different times the Secre- 
tary of State and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction acting as ex 
officio members. On Jan. 1, 1895, the 
corporation became a_ constitutional 
body under the name of the University 
of the State of New York. For more 
than 100 years this body continued to 
exercise supervision over chartered in- 
stitutions, mainly in the fields of sec- 
ondary and higher education. 


v 


Paralleling this system of State con- 
trol for more than 100 years, an ele- 
mentary school system grew up under 
different control and management. The 
public elementary school system of 
New York dates practically from the 
year 1795, when the Legislature pro- 
vided that £20,000 should be annually 
appropriated for five years for the 
maintenance of elementary schools. In 
1805 a permanent school fund was es- 
tablished and in 1812 the office of State 
Superintendent of Schools was created. 
This office was abolished in 1821 and 
the duties devolved upon the Secretary 
of State. The Secretary of State acted 
in this capacity from 1821 to 1854, 
when the Legislature created the De- 











Cause of Typhoid 
Fever Outbreaks 
in Pennsylvania 


By 
Dr. J. Moore 
Campbell 
Chief, Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


A RECENT outbreak of typhoid fever 
~““ which caused the illness of more 
than 20 persons in one of the middle 
tier counties of Pennsylvania was con- 
clusively established to have been 
caused by the use of water for drink- 
ing purposes from a contaminated well. 

In view of the hundreds of wells and 
springs on private property that are 
still out of commission it has been nec- 
essary to again warn the _ public 
against the use of water for potable 
purposes from sources which have not 
been approved by the Pennsylvania 
State Health Department’s laboratories 
or by private bacteriological tests. The 
State Department of Health is equipped 
to investigate and test all doubtful 
supplies, but this protection cannot al- 
ways be given unless it is requested. 

Speaking generally for the State of 
Pennsylvania, the typhoid fever rate 
for the month of February this year 
does not exceed the 1930 February in- 
cidence, the latter year being a not un- 
usual one from the standpoint of pre- 
cipitation. That hazards, however, yet 
exist is evidenced by the sporadic out- 
breaks which are continually being re- 
ported to the central office, the origin 
of which is the contaminated and hith- 
erto unused source of supply. 


car 


partment of Public Instruction and 
provided for the election by the Legis- 
lature of a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This office continued for 
exactly 50 years. 


Gradually, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected, these two departments with au- 
thority in the field of education, came 
into conflict. The regents, as has been 
indicated, at first controlled the char- 
tering of colleges and were largely in- 
strumental in the building up of the 
great system of academies which 
throve in New York State for many 
years. After the Civil War the public 
high school began to put in its appear- 
ance and later took control of the 
greater portion of the secondary school 
field. The controversy between the re- 
gents and the Department of Public 
Instruction centered in this field. 


v 


The most conspicuous milestone in 
the history of education in New York 
State is to be found in the so-called 
“Unification Act” of 1904. This act 
abolished the Department of Public In- 
struction, the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the adminis- 
trative office of secretary of the Board 
of Regents; created the Education De- 
partment; reduced the number of re- 
gents to 11 with no ex officio members; 
and provided for the election of one 
regent each year to serve 11 years. 
Later provision was made for 12 re- 
gents, one to be elected each year to 
serve 12 years. 


The act also created the office of 
Commissioner of Education, provided 
for the election of such officer for a 
first term of six years by the Legisla- 
ture, and devolved upon him all the 
powers formerly exercised by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
by the secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents. The act provided that, after the 
first term of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, such officer should be chosen 
without term by the Board of Regents. 


The first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, chosen by the Legislature in 1904, 
was Dr. Andrew S. Draper, then presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, who 
had been Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York State from 1886 
to 1892. Upon the expiration of the 
first term for which he was elected by 
the Legislature, he was elected for an 
indefinite term by the Board of Re- 
gents. The second Commissioner of 
Education, chosen by the regents, was 
Dr. John H. Finley, now associated 
with the New York Times, who served 
from 1914 to 1921. The third and pres- 
ent Commissioner, chosen by the re- 
gents on June 29, 1921, is the writer 
of this article. 

v 

By a happy interpretation of the 
Unification Act, unanimously agreed 
upon by the regents and the Commis- 
sioner of Education at their first meet- 
ing after the passage of the law, the 
regents now act in a legislative capac- 
ity, under the Constitution and laws, 
upon matters of policy touching the en- 
tire educational system, which was un- 
der the jurisdiction of the two old de- 
partments. In like manner, the Com- 
missioner of Education acts as the 
executive officer of the Board of Re- 
gents and as the executive head of the 
entire State Educational system. 

The State Department of Education 
is housed in a splendid State building 
at Albany, which was made possible 
through the Unification Act of 1904. 
The whole educational system of the 
State is characterized by a high degree 
of centralization and succeeds in work- 
ing harmoniously with local school 
systems and other educational institu- 
tions. 

The administration of the State sys- 
tem, under the guidance of the presi- 
dent of the University and Commis- 
sioner of Education, is directed largely 


through 12 special divisions, as fol- 
lows: Administration, archives and 
history, attendance, educational re- 
search, examinations and inspections, 


health and physical education, law, 
library extension, motion. picture, 
school buildings and grounds, teacher 
training, and visual instruction. A 
deputy commissioner supervises the en- 
tire field of law interpretation and en- 
forcement and serves as acting com- 
missioner in the absence of the Com- 
missioner. Five Assistant Commission- 
ers direct the work in the fields of 
higher education, secondary education, 
elementary education, vocational and 
extension education, and finance. The 
State library and the State museum, 
with their allied interests, are also 
component parts of the State Educa- 
tion Department, and the directors 
have the status of Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 
Vv 

All of these administrative agencies 
reach out into the educational activ- 
ities of the entire State in every con- 
ceivable direction. The training of 
teachers is administered by the De- 
partment through nine State normal 
schools and two teachers’ colleges. The 
Department has immediate contact 
with superintendents of schools in 
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+ » » (Wlotor Vehicle Accidents 
Analyzed by Massachusetts Agency 


> > > 


Trained Officials Said to Have Made Thorough 


Investigations of Large Number of Casualties During 1930 
By GEORGE A. PARKER 


Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


and complete analysis of motor 

vehicle accidents ever made in 
this State has just been announced. 
During the year 1930 there were re- 
corded at the office of the registrar 
36,301 accidents in which 44,279 per- 
sons were more or less seriously in- 
jured. 

The registry inspectors investigated 
755 fatal cases that resulted in 795 
deaths, and in addition 4,232 of the 
more serious nonfatals involving in- 
juries to 6,778 persons. In _ other 
words, the registrar now has in hand 
a tabulation of 4,987 accidents, fatal 
and nonfatal, every one of which was 
thoroughly and impartially investi- 
gated by trained investigators. This 
gives us a very complete cross-section 
of the motor vehicle accident field in 
Massachusetts, and is one of the best 
analyses of automobile accidents ever 
made in the United States. 

On the analysis sheet there are 300 
items in order to make possible the 
checking and tabulation of every 
known factor in these accidents—the 
kinds of collisions or types of acci- 
dents, the several groups, classes and 
ages of the persons involved, the na- 
ture of their injuries, description of 
motorists and pedestrians and of what 
each was doing at the time, the speed 
of the vehicles and condition as to 
equipment, location, traffic and road 
conditions, days of the week and hours 
of occurrence, and concluding with 
the findings of the investigators as to 
who was at fault in the accidents. 

any people regard bare statistics 
as dry and uninteresting, but these ac- 
cident figures are full of important 
facts and human interest. For exam- 
ple, among the 590 men and boys and 
the 205 women and girls who lost their 
lives through the operation of motor 
vehicles last year, it is interesting to 


B: FAR the most comprehensive 


note that 496 died from fractured 
skulls, 203 from internal injuries, 16 
from cuts by broken glass, 5 from 
burns, and 5 by being drowned. 

In 76 cases where the operators were 
definitely known to have been under 
the influence of liquor, no less than 81 
persons were killed and 711 injured. 
In the year 1929 there were 52 cases of 
drunken driving that resulted in 52 
deaths—a deplorable increase of 55 
per cent in fatalities due to this cause. 


Another question of human interest 
often brought up relates to the com- 
parative safety of men and women as 
drivers. No set of statistics yet com- 
piled can answer that point with final- 
ity, but here we have some very per- 
tinent figures. Among the total of 
7,411 drivers involved, including 56 
unknown operators, were 628 women. 
Assuming that the 56 unknown were 
all men, the women drivers were only 
8.4 per cent of the total operators in 
these accidents. 


The female drivers licensed in this 
State constitute approximately 20 per 
cent of all the operators on our roads 
today. Hence, if the males constitut- 
ing 80 per cent of all our licensees 
were responsible for more than 91 per 
cent of the mishaps, while the females 
were only 8.4 per cent of those in- 
volved in accidents, the comparison is 
favorable to the women. 

Even making allowance for the 
lower average annual mileage driven 
by women, and the generally less diffi- 
cult traffic conditions in which they 
drive, these figures seem to indicate 
that our lady drivers are somewhat 
safer as a class than the men. That 
conclusion, however, is qualified by the 
results of investigations, which show 
that the men were at fault in 42 per 
cent of their accidents, while the 
women were found at fault in 53 per 
cent of theirs. 
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cities and villages and supervises di- 
rectly the activities of 208 district su- 
perintendents of schools in the rural 
areas. 

Under the recent reorganization of 
the State government, all State-sup- 
ported educational institutions were 
brought under the supervision of the 
Department of Education. These insti- 
tutions are under the special care of a 
director, ranking as an Assistant Com- 
missioner. They include colleges of 
agriculture, home economics, and vet- 
erinary science at Cornell University, 
an agricultural experiment station at 
Geneva, a State college of forestry at 
Syracuse University, and a school of 
clay-working and ceramics at Alfred 
University. 

The University of the State of New 
York is and is not a teaching institu- 
tion. It does not offer courses of study 
at immediate first hand, but it does 
have direct supervision of the entire 
State public educational system, con- 
trol of the chartering of all institu- 
tions of higher learning, and supervi- 
sion of the laws governing admission 
to the professions of medicine, dentis- 
try, nursing, pharmacy, chiropody, op- 
tometry, veterinary medicine, certified 
public accounting, certified shorthand 
reporting, architecture, and engineer- 
ing and land surveying. 

The Unification Act of 1904, which 
has been referred to, paved the way for 


a unified educational system and for 
the development of all the educational 
activities of the State which has been 
so marked in the last 27 years. 

While material conditions do not 
serve as the sole index of educational 
progress, the figures covering the sub- 
sidies for public education in New 
York State during these years may well 
illustrate what has been possible under 
a unified educational system. In 1904, 
when the two departments of educa- 
tion were brought together, the State 
was expending about $4,000,000 as its 
share of the total cost of public educa- 
tion. The total expenditure for public 
education at that time was about $40,- 
000,000, the State paying about one- 
tenth of the total sum. The budget for 
the State’s share in the maintenance of 
public education in 1931 will be about 
$110,000,000, which is roughly one- 
third of the entire cost. 

In recent years, also, deliberate ef- 
fort has been made to distribute the 
State’s subsidy on a scientifically equi- 
table basis so that a minimum level of 
educational opportunity should be af- 
forded to every child in the State, no 
matter where he lives and no matter 
what wealth his school district pos- 
sesses. The wise establishment of the 
University of the State of New York 
as the State Education Department in 
1904 has largely made possible the 
progress of recent years. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
every Monday issue. 
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Inspecting Gasoline Offered 
for Sale in Illinois + +» + | 





Manner in Which Inspectors Test and Grade 
Product Before It Is Placed Upon Market De- 
scribed by Director of Activity 





By WALTER W. MILLER 


Superintendent, Division of Oil Inspection, State of Illinois 


BOUT 15 years ago the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois 

~ “™ enacted a law which granted mu- 
nicipal corporations certain powers in 
relation to the inspection of oils. Ob- 
viously, there was a wide diversity and 
a tendency toward exorbitancies in 
fees since the law did not specify mini- 
mum or maximum charges. Inspection 
in most cases was entirely superficial. 


For approximately 14 years the oil 
companies doing business in Illinois 
abided by the provisions of the act. 
They went on paying fees in various 
amounts. But early in 1929 they re- 
sisted. 
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Believing the law unconstitutional a 
number of them refused to pay the fees 
exacted by municipalities and this 
storm in a measure helped to bring 
about the enactment of a uniform law 
under State supervision which was 
sponsored by the industry and had the 
approval of Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson. 


Briefly, the Illinois Oil Inspection 
Act, in force since Aug. 1, 1929, re- 
quires that all gasoline and kerosene 
must be inspected, tested and graded 
before it is offered for sale. The State 
is required to classify all gasoline and 
kerosene by grades corresponding to 
those adopted by the Federal Specifi- 
cation Board and the specifications for 
each grade must conform to the specifi- 
cations adopted by that Board for Gov- 
ernment purchases. 


The General Assembly, in drafting 
the measure, followed the suggestions 
of the oil industry and the Governor 
to the end that fees for inspection 
should never exceed the necessary op- 
erating expense of administering the 
new State division. With this in mind 
an inspection fee of 3 cents per 100 
gallons was incorporated into the act 
which has proven to be sufficient. 

The task of administering the act 
was placed by statute in the hands of 
the director of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. The Division of 
Oil Inspection was created by the di- 
rector to carry out the provisions of 
the act and inaugurate a system of 
state-wide inspection. 

Since the most satisfactory and effi- 
cient inspection could be obtained by 
taking samples for tests from the tank 
cars on arrival at destination, it was 
decided to follow this plan. 
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At the outset it was apparent that 
the appropriation set aside for admin- 
istration would not justify the employ- 
ment of an army of inspectors. In 
view of this all refineries operating in 
Illinois and Indiana were requested to 
permit State inspectors to carry on 
their work at the source. This met 
with the hearty approval of those con- 
cerned. 


With inspection at the source IIli- 
nois checks 65 per cent of the gasoline 
gallonage unloaded in the State. The 
remainder is taken care of by district 
inspectors. Cook County, in which 
Chicago is located, is in a district 
within itself. 

Because of the tremendous volume 
of business in Cook County a branch 
office and laboratory were established 
in the City of Chicago. Out of this 
office 15 field men are assigned specific 
territories. They gather samples from 
incoming cars of gasoline and kerosene. 
These samples are deposited at conven- 
iently located relay stations and are 
picked up constantly by roundsmen 
and delivered to the laboratory for 
testing. 

In addition to the field agents, five 
men work exclusively in checking rail- 
road records. With this system in 
vogue it is difficult for a distributor to 
market his products without first hav- 
ing been inspected. 

However, difficulties in a few cases 
arise after inspection has been made. 
Unscrupulous distributors blend kero- 
sene and distillates with natural gaso- 
line and other mixtures but this type 
of dealer is fast becoming extinct. 

Down-state Illinois, which comprises 
all the territory outside Cook County, 
presented an entirely different problem 
if efficient inspection was to be of first 
consideration. To carry out workable 
and economical procedure, it was found 
advisable to divide the State into 55 
districts irrespective of county, sena- 
torial or congressional boundaries. 
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District inspectors were appointed 
whose duties comprise taking samples 
from and conduct tests on all tank cars 
of gasoline and kerosene received in 
their territory. Before entering upon 
his duties, it was mandatory for a 
newly appointed inspector to enter a 
school of instruction conducted at the 
State laboratory, Springfield, Ill., in 
charge of qualified technical assistants 
directly connected with the Division. 

When in the judgment of the super- 
intendent the inspector was sufficiently 
conversant with the law, specifications 
and procedure, he entered upon his 
duties. Each inspector was furnished 
with a complete distillation apparatus 


for testing gasoline and a tag closed 
tester for arriving at the flash point of 
kerosene; also an automobile to cover 
his territory. It was found in practi- 
cally all cases that inspectors had suit- 
able space in their homes to install the 
equipment, thus saving the State thou- 
sands of dollars in rent for district 
laboratory quarters. 
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Following complete State organiza- 
tion all distributors were informed 
that it was compulsory for them to no- 
tify the district inspector by telephone 
or otherwise upon receipt of either 
gasoline or kerosene in carload lots. 
The cooperation extended the Division 
by major units and independent dis- 
tributors was beyond belief. There 
appeared to be a new order of things. 
Distillation tests soon became popular 
with the distributor for now he knew 
what he was buying. 

It is generally conceded that the en- 
forcement of the Illinois Oil Inspection 
Act was the direct means of bringing 
into the State of Illinois a better grade 
of gasoline. Refiners who heretofore 
had been shipping material not wholly 
within specifications were advised to 
bring their products up to standard or 
suffer the consequences. 


While the Illinois Division of Oil In- 
spection operates independently of the 
Department having in charge the col- 
lection of the gasoline excise tax the 
two work as a unit and in complete 
harmony. 
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All inspection records are open to 
the public. The daily and monthly re- 
ports of inspectors are invaluable to 
the Department of Finance, under 
whose jurisdiction the Motor Fuel Tax 
Law is administered. Employes of the 
Division of Oil Inspection are under 
State Civil Service. 








‘inding Farms 
for Prospective 
Buyers By 


George G. Royce 
Director, Bureau of Farm 
Information, State of 

New York 


NATURE has imbedded in the hearts 
~" and minds of most men and women 
a longing for the ownership of land. 
Sooner or later this longing often be- 
comes the one overpowering emotion 
of the mind. It is when such emotions 
control that men act impulsively, hast- 
ily, and then in too many instances 
repent in leisure. 

Already too many without any farm- 
ing background, without experience, 
without much money, but money which 
represents the savings of a lifetime, 
have been lured from paying jobs in 
cities and towns only to find when it 
is too late that it is one thing to dream 
and read about farming and quite an- 
other to perform the multitudinous, 
arduous tasks incident thereto, if suc- 
cess is to be achieved. With their life 
savings gone they return to the city 
beaten and bitter to join the great 
army of job hunters. The farming 
community where they suffered defeat 
is injured and the State adds another 
name to a long list of those who create 
an unenviable reputation for its farm 
lands. 

To nullify, so far as possible, the in- 
toxicating appeal which nature makes 
to the inexperienced and unwary and 
to protect and aid the purchaser of 
farms in New York State, there was 
established on June 1, 1930, a Bureau 
of Farm Information in the New York 
office of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 

In establishing this Bureau, it was 
recognized that “The State has a duty 
to perform to prevent maladjustment; 
to find out whether the person who 
wishes to buy a farm is the right sort. 
If he is it will put him in touch with 
the owners of farms who wish to sell 
and give him information with respect 
to the location of the farm as to mar- 
kets and highways, its fertility and 
what crops it is best suited to grow.” 

When prospective buyers of farms 
apply to the New York office for advice 
and assistance, the Bureau makes a 
careful study of the individual to see 
whether or not he is adapted to engage 
in' farming in New York State, and, if 
so, in what particular branch of agri- 
culture. If the individual is found to 
have sufficient training and is fairly 
well equipped with farming knowledge 
and has the wholehearted support of 
his wife and family, together with suffi- 
cient capital to warrant the venture, 
he is encouraged and helped in finding 
a desirable farm to his liking. If he 
has not these qualifications, he is ad- 
vised not to make the venture. 

The purpose of the Bureau is to pre- 
vent so far as possible placing the 
wrong type of man on any kind of farm 
or the right type of man on the wrong 
type of farm. 

















